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The first draft containing the words “under God,” as delivered at the dedication of the 
Gettysburg Battlefield Cemetery, and as used in the standard version of the great ad- 


dress. One of the most precious and valuable American historical documents extant. 


Transcribed by President Lincoln for the Sanitary Fair, for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of Union soldiers and sailors, held in New York in the winter of 1863-64. 
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FOREWORD 


Time was, and not so many years ago, when a writer on auto- 
graph collecting prefaced his book with an apology, a plea in 
defense of his hobby. To-day, it seems to me, the only apology 
that is in order is for the inadequacies of the present volume. Cer- 
tainly, the collector of 1930 feels no necessity for explaining his 
penchant for autographs. Possibly it is because there are now so 
many of him. There is strength in numbers. And although I have 
attempted this recital of the pleasures of autograph collecting pri- 
marily for those who have not experienced what one collector 
has called the “most gentle of emotions,” I venture to hope that 
it may not prove uninteresting even to those already within the 
fold. 

For the benefit of the neophite collector, I have dwelt at some 
length on the fundamentals; and perhaps some of the autographic 
“high spots” here recorded will not be unappreciated by the col- 
lector who has long since passed the tyro stage. Assuredly, he 
will be interested to read, in the light of present-day problems, 
what Thomas Jefferson had to say on the prohibition question in 
his day. Washington, Webster, Lincoln, Napoleon, Dickens, 
Thackeray are but a few of the others who speak in these pages 
through their autographs. When did writer ever before have 
such collaborators? With two or three exceptions, all the letters 
and documents quoted have been or are now in my possession. 
Some of them have been previously published; many others 
have not. 
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FOREWORD 


And so I present my brief for this most fascinating hobby— 
autograph collecting. May its pleasant paths be trod by many 
new pilgrims. 

TE SRS 


New York, N. Y., 
January 15, 1930. 
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“These ink-stains, which in the imperfection of language we 
have called words—these WORD SHADOWS then, are latent 
living powers, which, could they again be uttered by the lips 
which perished long ago, would subdue, as eloquence ever does, 
the hearts of all within their reach, and even in their silence still 
possess a strange charm to penetrate and stir the deepest feelings 
of those privileged to read them.” 

—CHARLES READE 
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CHAPTER I 


THe Intimate Hossy 


A Grrt For THE Mixapo—GorTHE AND PoE ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
AUTOGRAPHS—JEFFERSON ON PROHIBITION—-WEBSTER AS A CRITIC OF 
PourtTran Tratts—ITHE DiFFERENCE BETWEEN THE AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR 
AND THE AUTOGRAPH Fi—END—GrowINnc INTEREST IN AUTOGRAPH COLLECT- 
ING—FrRomM $1,000 To $19,500 In TEN YEARS—WuatT DETERMINES VALUE— 
INFLUENCE OF THE IT YPEWRITER—I1HE DEFINITION OF AN AUTOGRAPH. 


WHEN a group of prominent Japanese representing the Japa- 
nese residents of New York set out to procure a gift for the 
Emperor Hirohito on the occasion of his coronation in 1928, they 
were confronted with a difficult task. For not only from the 
millions of his faithful subjects in Nippon itself but from Japanese 
and friends of Japan the world over, a deluge of gifts of great 
variety was bound to pour in. Their problem was to obtain a gift 
that would be at once appropriate and distinctively American, and 
one that would not be likely to be duplicated from any other 
quarter. Radios were suggested, books were considered, many 
other ideas proposed, but all were in turn rejected as not fulfilling 
the requirements. Being apprized of this situation, I suggested to 
a member of the committee that a collection of autographs of the 
Presidents of the United States, appropriately bound with a series 
of portraits, might be a happy solution of the problem. Such a 
gift would be distinctively American and would not be likely to 
be duplicated. 

Thus it came about that I had the privilege of forming the splen- 
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did collection of autographs of the Presidents of the United States 
which now reposes in the library of the Mikado, the gift of the 
Japanese of the city of New York. This is but one of many indi- 
cations of the growing interest in autographs, of the increasing 
appreciation of their significance. Ten years ago the use of auto- 
graphs for such a purpose would not have been considered. To- 
day the whole world knows or is rapidly learning the senti- 
mental, cultural and historical import of autographs. 

It was Dr. Johnson who said that a man’s letters are the 
mirror of his heart, that in his letters “his soul lies naked.” And 
after nearly twenty-five years of daily contact with autograph 
letters of the great—and near-great—I am convinced that he knew 
whereof he spoke. Rusting papers, rusting inks—out of the ebb 
and flow of the years, autographs move ceaselessly across my 
desk, and the hearts of men that once moved in gorgeous orbits 
beat in them still. 

The inclination to collect and to treasure a great man’s letters is 
a very natural one. By no other means can our favorite heroes— 
statesmen, soldiers, authors, actors—yes, even our favorite saints— 
be brought so close to us. By no other means are they so clearly 
revealed to us in all the intimate details of their public and private 
lives. At times the revelation may be bewildering, even painful 
—heroes are seldom made of the stuff that the old school of senti- 
mental, legend-making historians would have us believe. But 
though the autograph letters that filter out of the past may some- 
times detract from the luster of a great name, more often they 
increase our reverence for it. They are the true living word 
shadows of the great. Through them we see their authors, per- 
haps for the first time, in a natural light, revealed by their own 
pen strokes. 
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“There can be no doubt,” said Goethe, “that the handwriting 
of a man is related to his thought and character, and that we may 
thereby gain a certain impression of his ordinary mode of life 
and conduct. 

“As I personally possess a considerable collection of autographs 
and often take occasion to examine and reflect upon them, it 
seems to me that every one who directs his thoughts to this sub- 
ject may succeed in taking several steps in the right direction, 
which may lead to his own improvement and satisfaction, if not 
to the instruction of others.” 

Edgar Allan Poe, who happily escaped the ironic fate of living 
to see manuscripts which he had to beg editors to buy for a 
pittance sell for fabulous sums, was himself fascinated by auto- 
graphs. “Next to'the person of a distinguished man of letters,” 
he wrote, “we desire to see his portrait; next to his portrait, his 
autograph. In the latter, especially, there is something which 
seems to bring him before us in his true idiosyncrasy—in his 
character of scribe.” 

During my peregrinations in the field of autographs, not less 
than a quarter of a million letters and documents of famous men 
and women have passed through my hands. Most of them were 
interesting, many fascinating, many of great literary and historic 
significance. Some of them were of such importance that they 
influenced the course of history. Others might have done so had 
their contents been disclosed at the time they were written. 
Veritable chapters of history are such documents; and to this day, 
when fresh material occasionally emerges from dusty hiding 
places, it is still grist for the front page. 

Consider a few of the important papers I have recently 
possessed: Benjamin Franklin’s own copy of his instructions for 
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negotiating the treaty with Great Britain which terminated the 
Revolution; Napoleon’s defiant letter to Louis XVII warning 
the exiled monarch that if he returned to France he would have 
to march over the bodies of 100,000 men; Washington’s letter on 
the foreign policy of the United States in which he set forth the 
principles of the Farewell Address; Jefferson’s letter declining a 
third term as President, giving his reasons for so doing, foremost 
among them “the sound precedent set by an illustrious predeces- 
sor’; the autograph manuscript of Edgar Allan Poe’s world- 
famous poem, “The Raven”; the autograph manuscript of Lin- 
coln’s immortal Gettysburg Address. 

The letters of some of the sages of the past are often remarkable 
in their application to present-day problems, which would seem 
to prove that what was sound sense one hundred years ago 
should still be good sense to-day. Among the papers of 
Baron de Neuville, French Minister to the United States, 
which I recently purchased, I came across a letter of Thomas 
Jefferson in which the great democrat set forth his views 
on the prohibition question. This extraordinary letter reads in 
part: 


I rejoice, as a Moralist, at the prospect of a reduction of the duties 
on wine by our national legislature. It is an error to view a tax on 
that liquor as merely a tax on the rich. It is a prohibition of its use 
to the middling class of our citizens, and a condemnation of them 
to the poison of whiskey, which is desolating their houses. No 
nation is drunken where wine is cheap; and none sober, where the 
dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirits as the common beverage. 
It is in truth the only antidote to the bane of whiskey . . . and who 
will not prefer it? Its extended use will carry health to a much 
enlarged circle. Every one in easy circumstances (as the bulk of 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON GIVES HIS OPINION ON THE LIQUOR PROBLEM IN 
HIS DAY IN A REMARKABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTER SIGNED 


It is addressed to Baron de Neuville, and is dated from Monticello, December 13, 1818. 
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THE INTIMATE HOBBY 


our citizens are) will prefer it to the poison to which they are now 
driven by their government. 


The gifts of public office which the people of New England 
bestowed upon Daniel Webster might have been fewer and his 
fame less secure had his letter, written in 1826 to Charles B. 
Haddock, a professor at Dartmouth College, been made public 
during his day. But only recently did it come to light, to disclose 
Webster in the réle of a shrewd critic of Puritan traits: 


In regard to the moral character of our ancestors, the settlers of 

~ New England, my opinion is that they possessed all the Christian 

virtues but charity; and they seem never to have doubted that they 
possessed that also. 

And nobody would accuse their system or their practice but of 
one vice, and that was religious hypocrisy, of which they had an 
infusion, without ever being sensible of it. It necessarily resulted 
from that disposition, which they cherished, of subjecting men’s 
external conduct, in all particulars, to the influence and government 
of express rule and precept, either of Church or State. 

That always makes hypocrites and formalists. A man thought 
it an act of merit, under the blue laws of Cont. [Connecticut], not 
to walk within ten feet of his wife, on their way to Church; as 
some parents now-a-days think it a merit to restrain their daughters 
from a village dance. 

One is just as sensible and has‘as much to do with religion as the 
other. Indeed it is the universal tendency of strong religious excite- 
ment, a tendency of our infirm nature, growing out of our weakness 
and our vices, to run into observances and make a showy merit of 
external acts. 

Our excellent ancestors did not escape the influence of this propen- 
sity, but they had so many high and pure virtues that this spot 
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should not give offense. They were a wonderful people. This very 
failing of which I have spoken so leaned to unite in them the virtues 
of decision, sense of duty, and a feeling that will have no com- 
promise with what it thinks wrong, that I forgive them. 

The determined spirit, with which they resisted every approach 
to what they thought evil, was of itself a great virtue. “Of itself it 
is harmless, but it leads or may lead to evil.” This was their answer, 
and perhaps there is something in it; but then it may be said of 
almost everything. The vice of the argument, as an argument, is 
that it proves too much. 

Eating, drinking, conversation all fell equally under its condemna- 


fon it 


That letter alone might have blasted Webster’s political ambi- 
tions. But twenty-four years later, after Webster had delivered 
his famous Seventh of March speech, Whittier, the Quaker poet, 
wrote “Ichabod,” a scathing attack on the statesman, in which 
he charged him with betrayal. The speech, and Whittier’s 
poem, destroyed whatever hope Webster may have had for the 
presidency. 

It is always interesting to speculate why autograph treasure- 
trove of this sort frequently remains undiscovered for so many 
years—why manuscripts of such superlative interest as those of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and Poe’s “Raven” should not 
have found their way to an eager market at an earlier date. What 
strange force of gravity withholds them for so long? 

Pride of possession is one of the reasons. It has kept locked 
many an ancestral chest laden with autographic treasures, and 
still does so. Sometimes the repository itself is forgotten until it is 
opened by the merest chance in the process of ransacking a cellar 
or garret. It is then that I am approached with the familiar 
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introduction: “In looking over some old papers, I found these 
letters... .” And from those sources are dislodged Washing- 
tons, Franklins, Gwinnetts, Lincolns, Dickenses, Thackerays, Poes 
—moldy (or, by preference, not moldy), souvenirs of many of 
the departed great. 

Again it may be that a decline in family fortunes requires that 
long-cherished heirlooms be brought into the open market. 
Sometimes autographs of unusual rarity and interest come to light 
through the widespread publicity that attends active competition 
in a particular field of collecting, with resulting high prices. 
Witness, for instance, the several finds of Button Gwinnett auto- 
graphs during the past few years. But the strangest of the many 
curious explanations that have been advanced by vendors of 
autographs as a reason for selling occurred in a letter which I 
recently received from a woman in the Middle West, requesting 
that I make an offer for a document signed by President Lincoln. 
“Tt belongs to my grandmother,” she wrote, “and we do not know 
the value of it, but her reason for wanting to sell it is to get a 
burial plot and pay her funeral expenses.” The value of the 
document, merely a military commission, would not have been 
sufficient to secure for its owner more than a very humble funeral. 

Men have been collectors since Noah gathered his doubly com- 
plete set of animate life into the ark, and probably before. And 
_who does not collect something these days—whether it be pipes, 
paintings, books, coins (as distinguished from currency), chairs, 
fire-arms old and new, bottles, samplers, stamps, stones, precious 
and otherwise, and so on without end? I am convinced, however, 
from years of observation, that autographs surpass all other col- 
lected and collectible things in their pleasurable and cultural pos- 
sibilities, that they are most catholic in scope, that they continue 
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to hold the interest of the collector as do few other hobbies, and, 
finally, that they have possibilities of eventual financial profit to 
the collector or to his heirs that are possessed by few other forms 
of collecting. 

The collecting game is a progressive malady. Once the restless 
demon, of autograph collecting particularly, takes possession of 
him, the acquisitive ambition of the collector becomes limited 
only by his purse. The world owes much to the collector; without 
him there would be fewer museums and fewer libraries. 

Let me define here the difference between the genuine auto- 
graph collector and the autograph fiend, or “autograph hunter,” 
as they call him in more polite English circles. Collector and 
fiend are as the poles apart. The one is an understanding, 
sympathetic student of the great, past and present. The other is 
almost exclusively a scourge of the heroes of the front page. The 
first requires intelligence, judgment and money. ‘The second 
need possess nothing more than nerve (of which he must have 
plenty), a certain shrewdness in getting through police-lines, and 
courage enough to say: “Please sign on the dotted line.” 

To be sure, each gets what is in the broadest sense an autograph. 
But the autograph hunter, whose tribe Horace Greeley dubbed 
the “mosquitoes of literature,” gets for nothing what is generally 
valueless, and his bargain-hunting usually brings only anguish 
to the celebrity upon whose hapless heels he is treading. Pity 
poor Longfellow! “Yesterday I wrote, sealed and directed 
seventy autographs,” reads an entry in his journal. 

They are a shrewd lot, these autograph bandits, as one news- 
paper writer called them, and the tricks they play and the ruses 
they contrive in order to part a celebrity from his autograph are 
amazing. Letters pretending kinship or admiration, threatening 
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law suits, clamoring for money for things never sold, and paying 
for goods never bought are just a few of their tricks. 

For years there lived luxuriously in Paris a knave who touched 
the hearts of some of the greatest men of his day by writing to 
them that he would commit suicide unless they dropped a word 
of encouragement for his despairing soul. When the words of 
encouragement came, as they frequently did, supported by signa- 
tures of commercial value, he forthwith repaired to a collector or 
dealer and translated them into cash. And there was the guileful 
gentleman from New Mexico who, setting himself up as a 
pretentious literary society, proceeded to notify contemporary 
celebrities that they had been elected honorary members, and 
would they please submit one or two of their better known origi- 
nal manuscripts for preservation in the society’s archives. 

For many years these camp-followers of genius pestered the 
Presidents of the United States, who, probably, because they felt 
that it was part of their duties to oblige every one, honored nearly 
every request for an autograph that they received. The canny 
Calvin Coolidge, however, seems to have put a stop to this mass 
production, and Mr. Hoover is apparently intent upon following 
the precedent. 

It was none other than the gentle Tusitala, who, when 
demands for his autograph taxed his patience, once wrote, “To 
the devil with autograph hunters,” but even he finally succumbed. 
From Samoa he wrote this charming letter: 


For the one civil autograph collector, Charles R.: 

You have sent me a slip to write on; you have sent me an 
addressed envelope; you have sent it to me stamped; many have 
done as much as that. You have spelled my name right; and some 
have done that. In one point you stand alone; you have sent me the 
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stamps for my own post-office, not the stamps for yours. What is 
asked for with so much consideration I take pleasure to grant. 
Here, since you value it, and have been at such pains to earn it by 
unusual attentions—here is the signature, 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


There were a few, like George Eliot and Ruskin, who turned 
away these supplicants. There were others, like Thackeray, Dick- 
ens and Poe, who treated them considerately, perhaps realizing, 
however great their resistance, that to refuse would only invite a 
more wily attack to which they would sooner or later succumb. 

The shrewd Ruskin fell at a sly stroke. One of the autograph 
hunters, knowing Ruskin’s dislike of a certain conventicle, wrote 
to him asking a contribution for a church. To which Ruskin 
replied: 


Starve and go to heaven—but don’t borrow. Try first begging— 
I don’t mind, if it’s really needful, stealing. But don’t buy things 
you can’t pay for. And of all manner of debtors, pious people 
building churches they can’t pay for are the most detestable non- 
sense to me. Can’t you preach and pray behind the hedges—or in a 
sandpit—or in a coal hole first? 


This fragment of an Achilles’ heel was duly sold for a substantial 
sum. 

But by no means have all authors expressed annoyance, real or 
pretended, at autograph hunters. In quite a different vein wrote 
Charles Godfrey Leland, humorous dialect poet and author of the - 
famous Hans Breitmann ballads. “It is all gammon,” he wrote, 
“when authors and ‘such like’ say that they are bored by autograph 
hunters. Between you and me it is all my i. There isnt a soul 
among them all, my dear Sir, who isn’t delighted at being asked 
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for his ‘autocrat? and most of them when applied to are in the 
habit of mentioning it afterwards ‘in society-—over their beer e¢ 
ciderer and so forth. The Lord knows I give you mine with 
feelings of unalloyed delight.” Leland then obligingly appends 
his signature in three different forms. 

The past few years have witnessed a widespread growth of 
interest in the field of autograph collecting, with a resultant 
phenomenal increase in values. This awakened interest has come 
about, it seems to me, in somewhat paradoxical fashion. It was 
generally supposed that high prices made for restricted collecting. 
Yet it has been the record prices that a few rare autographs have 
brought at public sales that have done more to stimulate interest 
in autograph collecting than all the propaganda of collectors and 
dealers combined. Now that interest has been aroused and the 
demand for important autographs created, the question arises as 
to how real and how permanent is this interest; in short, whether 
the prices of the past few years will be maintained. In the nearly 
twenty-five years in which I have been in contact with autograph 
collecting and collectors I have sold tens of thousands of letters 
and documents, have watched the growing interest in autograph 
collecting and have bought and sold autographs at steadily rising 
prices during all that time. And one fact stands out impressively. 
The so-called high prices of twenty, of ten, of five years ago were 
always regarded by some as absurd, while others went confidently 
ahead, bought “at the market,” and to-day have collections that 
it would be impossible to duplicate at any price. Such a collection 
is that of J. Pierpont Morgan. To form a collection of equal im- 
portance to-day would be beyond the power of money. It would 
be an unattainable goal for the simple reason that the material is 
no longer available. Slim indeed to-day would be the chances of 
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a collector capturing such treasures as the manuscripts of Thack- 
eray’ss “Vanity Fair,’ Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,’ Bulwer- 
Lytton’s “Last Days of Pompeii” or Holmes’ “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” which are now in the Morgan Library. 

Twenty-five years ago a Washington or a Lincoln letter could 
be had for $50 or less. The same letters fetch ten or fifty times 
as much to-day. There is ample reason for the increased prices, 
which, a few years hence, will seem just as low when compared 
with present values as the prices of a few years ago seem to-day. 
Every year witnesses a diminution of the available supply of fine 
autographs and a corresponding increase in demand for them. 
Public institutions and private collectors are steadily absorbing 
them, while new collectors are appearing by hundreds annually. 
Indeed, few values seem as permanently secure as those of the 
autograph letters and manuscripts of the men who have written 
their names large upon the pages of history and literature. 

I could cite numerous instances of phenomenal increases in auto- 
graph values. One of the most striking is that of a letter of 
Edgar Allan Poe which was sold for $19,500 in the dispersal of 
the Jerome Kern collection in January, 1929. It was a splendid 
letter, referring, as it did, to Poe’s most famous poem, “The 
Raven,” and to his most notable prose work, “The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue.” I sold the letter about ten years ago for 
slightly less than $1,000, which, at that time, was a fair estimation 
of its value. When Mr. Kern’s collection went under the hammer 
I was prepared to pay more than ten times the price at which I 
had originally sold the letter to recapture it. I was not unaware 
of the bullish movement in the autograph market—“the upward 
trend,” as the financial writers say. But I was too sanguine. A 
brief excerpt from this splendid letter follows: 
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Were all my tales now before me in a large volume and as the 
composition of another—the merit which would principally arrest 
my attention would be the wide diversity and variety. You will be 
surprised to hear me say that (omitting one or two of my earliest 
efforts) I do not consider any one of my stories better than another. 
. .. The loftiest kind is that of the highest imagination—and for 
this reason only, “Ligeia” may be called my best tale. 

There is one British opinion which I value very highly—Miss 
Barrett’s [Mrs. Browning]. She says: “This vivid writing! This 
power which is felt! The Raven has produced a sensation—a fit 
horror’ here in England....I1 hear of persons haunted by the 
‘Nevermore.’ ... Our great poet, Mr. Browning, author of 
‘Paracelsus,’ etc., is enthusiastic in his admiration of the rhythm.” 
Would it be in bad taste to quote the words of Miss B. in your 
notice? 


Perhaps the letter is worth the price it brought. I am inclined 
to believe it is. After all, it is one of the best letters Poe ever 
wrote and is particularly remarkable for the fact that in it he has 
himself evaluated his two most conspicuous works. Poe’s may 
be said to cap the pinnacle of American literary autographs. Not 
only are his letters and manuscripts very scarce, but there is no 
figure in American literature, past or present, whose autographs 
are more keenly sought after or have higher value. 

Still, I should not like to give the impression that I believe that 
the high prices of recent years are always justified. As in the case 
of all rising markets, there is a tendency to overdo, to let acquisi- 
tiveness run ahead of judgment. Undoubtedly some of the record- 
breaking peaks that have been reached are out of line with true 
values. This is particularly the case where there is a vogue for a 
single name of only moderate repute. Witness the case of O. 
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Henry. A decade or so ago there developed a widespread craze 
for the short-story writer’s first editions and for his autographs. 
Prices skyrocketed, but the boom was short-lived. A recession 
followed to a point where prices were in more proper ratio to the 
value of greater names. After all, O. Henry’s fame, while con- 
siderable, can hardly be compared with the universal appeal of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Poe or of many other names one might men- 
tion. I do not imply that O. Henry’s fame is insecure—rather 
that it does not possess the unquestionably durable quality of 
the others. All of which may cause one to wonder as to the 
permanence of the high values that are at present attaching to 
the autographs of certain contemporary literary lights. 

Breadth of appeal, permanence, significance—these are the fac- 
tors that make for desirability and value in an autograph. In col- 
lecting, therefore, let your motto be, hitch your wagon to a star. 

Not always, not even generally, is age an important factor in 
judging value. Rarity’s the thing, along with significance. Many 
of the celebrated men and women of the past must pay, in terms 
of collectors’ hero-worship, for their prodigality of correspondence. 
The autographs of many great men still living and others barely 
departed from this earth may yet be numbered among the rarest. 
Already the letters and manuscripts of some of them command 
higher prices than those of many of the celebrities of a century 
ago. | 

Strange but true it is that holograph letters of Presidents Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and Adams are more numerous and less 
valuable than equally important letters of Presidents McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Wilson and Harding. This is due in part, of course, 
to the telephone, the telegraph, fast transportation and other 
modern means of communication which to a large extent have 
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ONE OF THE FEW AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF PRESIDENT HARDING WRITTEN 
DURING THE SHORT PERIOD OF HIS PRESIDENCY 


“One thing a President must learn—he never writes a letter which is read solely by the 
one to whom it 1s addressed.” 


—Warren G. Harding 
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supplanted written correspondence, but it is principally due to the 
typewriter, which has almost, if not entirely, superseded the pen. 
Autograph collectors seem to be about the only class that has not 
benefited by the sweep of progress. And it is scarcely necessary 
to observe how the machine age has affected and will increasingly 
affect the collecting not only of letters but of manuscripts as well, 
for publishers and editors frown upon manuscripts in long hand. 
The late President Harding is a striking example of the change 
wrought by these new conditions. Dead less than ten years, he is 
already regarded as the rarest of the Presidents in full autograph 
letters. About a year ago one of his letters, not of outstanding 
importance, was sold at auction for-more than $1,000. “Probably 
we should be quite well off,” he himself wrote in a splendid let- 
ter which I recently acquired, one of the few I have seen entirely 
in ‘his own hand, “if all letters were penned by their authors, for 
we should then have less of them. . . . One thing a President 
must learn—he never writes a letter which is read solely by the 
one to whom it is addressed.” 

There is already a great dearth of PN oe) material of 
celebrities of the twentieth century. Who knows but in the years 
to come science may entirely eliminate the necessity for the effort 
of writing? In looking over my own correspondence I am 
forcibly impressed with the absence of handwritten letters. 
Among the men of international prominence with whom I have 
corresponded—statesmen, authors, financiers, prelates, industrial- 
ists—the number who have written their own letters is amaz- 
ingly small. Two I recall who scrupulously attended to the 
niceties of the epistolary art: George Barr McCutcheon, of cher- 
ished memory, as distinguished a collector as he was an author, 
and the late Edwin W. Coggeshall, founder of the Lawyers 
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Title & Guaranty Company, and for nearly half a century a keen 
Dickens collector. 

We may nevertheless snatch a bit of encouragement from the 
passing of the holograph. Time, the great leveler, will undoubt- 
edly render the poverty less acute by submerging a goodly per- 
centage of the contemporary great—not an immediately satisfying 
hope, perhaps, but a predictable one. | 

Between the present and the past there exists no more intimate 
personal connection than an autograph letter. It is the living 
symbol of its author. It is the most vital souvenir one may have 
of those polite unhurried days when time had small cash value 
and letter-writing was not a lost art. The hat Napoleon wore 
requires documentary proof for the acceptance of its genuineness 
—no man now living saw him wear it. There are in existence at 
least three pens said to have been used by Lincoln in signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Likewise there are preserved no less 
than three suits of clothes said to have been worn by him at the 
time he was assassinated. How shall we know which of these 
were his mortal habiliments? But an autograph is, in a sense, 
self-proving, of which more will be said later. It is the vital 
product of the hand and the mind, even of the soul, of the writer. 
It is the most authentic intimate link between the present and 
the greatness of the past. Men of fearless hearts, of splendid 
talents, of devoted action and incorruptible integrity live and 
breathe again in the time-stained sheets they handled and on 
which they inscribed their thoughts. ; 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S EPITAPH 


Autograph Manuscript of the famous epitaph made by the great patriot, statesman, 
philosopher. It has additional interest from the fact that it was written in 1776, the 
year of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. Samuel Morris, to whom the 
manuscript was presented by Franklin, was a distinguished Philadelphia patriot. 
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CHAPTER II 


SomE NoTasBLE COLLECTORS AND THEIR COLLECTIONS 


An Autograph 


O’er the wet sands an insect crept 
Ages ere man on earth was known— 

And patient Time, while Nature slept, 
The slender tracing turned to stone. 


Twas the first autograph; and ours? 
Prithee, how much of prose or song, 
In league with the creative powers, 
Shall ’scape Oblivion’s broom so long? 
—James Russet Lowey 


Tue “First AutocrapH —ALBA AMICORUM—PIONEER AMERICAN COLLEC- 
tors—I[HE J. Prerpont Morcan CoLiection—Tue Henry E. Huntinc- 
Ton CoLLECTION—IHE ALFRED Morrison CoLLECTION—OTHER NOTABLE 
CoLLecTIoNs — Two Inrerestinc AuTocraPpH “FiInps” — Wortp War 
AvurTocraPHs—IHE Rare AutocraPpH oF EpitrH CaveELL—LEE’s TRIBUTE TO 
His ARMY AND TO “STONEWALL” JAaCKSON—FRANKLIN’s. EprrapH—His 
CHARMING LETTER To A LitTLE GirL ON THE DEATH OF HER PET SQuIRREL 
—FuLTON AND Epison. 


Ir is not for me to question the priority of Lowell’s antediluvian 
A.L.S.* There is no doubt that autographs are of ancient origin, 
but somehow I don’t like to feel that the first autograph was 
written by an insect. I prefer to imagine one of those primitive 
ape-like men chalking pictographs on the walls of his prehistoric 


* The following abbreviations are in general use among autograph collectors and 
dealers and some of them will be encountered in this volume: A.L.S.—Autograph 
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cave—telling the story of the hunt or the battle and supplying 
material for ethnologists and historians to wrangle over thousands 
of years later. 

The “first autograph” was probably a pictograph; for it was by 
means of the crude symbolism of picture-writing that primordial 
man first recorded names, events, and whatever else he wished to 
remember—a practice that survives to the present day among the 
American Indians and savage peoples in many parts of the world. 
From the pictograph was slowly evolved the syllable, or combi- 
nation of pictographs, and later the alphabet. The hieroglyphs 
of Egypt, the cuneiform writing of Assyria, and Chinese writing 
with its multitude of characters are all developments of the 
pictograph. 

The first actual letter writing was probably done in hieratic 
script, a simplified form of hieroglyphics used by the Egyptian 
priests. One of these crude early alphabets was taken over by 
the Greeks and gradually adapted to their own more highly 
developed speech. 

While there is no record of an autograph shop on the Appian 
Way, we do know that manuscripts in various forms were treas- 
ured by the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans. 
Pliny and Cicero are said to have collected autographs after the 
Letter Signed, the entire letter in the handwriting of the person signing it; L.S.— 
Letter Signed, the body of the letter written by a secretary or person other than the 
individual signing it; A.D.S.—Autograph Document Signed, a legal, commercial, or 
other form of document as distinguished from a letter; D.S.—Document Signed; MS.— 
Manuscript; n. d.—no date; n. y.—no year; 4to.—quarto; 8vo.—octavo; 12mo.—duo- 
decimo; pp.—pages. 

According to the Encyclopedia Britannica: “Autograph is a term applied by com- 
mon usage either to a document signed by the person from whom it emanates, or 
to one written entirely by the hand of such person (which, however, is also more 


technically described as holograph), or simply to an independent signature.” The 
word holograph, however, is in more general usage in England than among American 
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manner of their day, and it is in the writings of the Roman 
Suetonius that the word autograph first occurs. 

As early as three centuries before Christ the practice of writing 
was widespread, and the first actual autograph letters and docu- 
ments which we are aware of to-day date from about that time. 
I refer to the papyrus documents which have been brought to 
light in Egypt and which date from the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods of Egyptian history. 

Of course it is only in a very limited sense that these early 
manuscripts can be referred to as autographs. The writers are 
impossible of identification; down to the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era, in fact, autographs in the modern sense are a very 
uncertain quantity. Many of the documents of the Middle Ages 
that are extant are very difficult to identify with any degree of 
positiveness. A few exceptions are documents of sovereigns bear- 
ing the royal signature or sign manual—a monogram consisting 
of one or two strokes, the bodies of the documents being written 
by official scribes. There are also a few other instances, such as a 
charter at Canterbury said to have been written by Dunstan, of 
which there is a duplicate in the British Museum, both of which, 
however, may be copies. There are also, among the Cottonian 
MSS., autograph writings of Matthew of Paris, English chronicler 
of Henry III’s reign. And most notable of all, there are the 
famous Paston letters—the correspondence of the Paston family 
of Norfolk (fifteenth century)—among which are many auto- 
graphs of historical personages of the time. 

It is the Alba Amicorum of the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, that mark the beginning of autograph collecting 
in the modern sense. These were little oblong pocket volumes 
which men and women of quality and learning, especially students 
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and members of the universities, carried about and in which they 
obtained the signatures of their friends, frequently accompanied 
by a motto or other significant inscription. It was in one of these 
little Alba that the poet John Milton wrote: 


In weakness I am made perfect. 
To that most learned man and my courteous friend, Christopher 
Arnold, have I given this, in token of his virtue, as well as my good 


will towards him. 
Joun Mitton 


London. 


A. D. 1651, Nov. 109. 


The age of autographs may be said to begin with the period 
of modern history—about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
From that time onward autographs of celebrated personages in 
every sphere of life are procurable—with certain notable excep- 
tions. And in the quest of these latter lies the supreme thrill of 
collecting. 

Autograph collecting in the United States dates from the early 
part of the nineteenth century. The reason for this late start is 
obvious—a nation as new as the United States finds its great 
mostly among contemporaries. The collecting spirit early ani- 
mated the breast of Dr. William E. Sprague, a Presbyterian domi- 
nie of Albany, who died in 1876 secure in the knowledge that he 
was the first great American autograph collector. When at an 
advanced age he went to his well-earned rest his collection num- | 
bered ninety thousand items, and was by far the finest that had 
ever been assembled in the United States up to that time. 

Dr. Sprague’s enthusiasm was contagious. The indefatigable 
Israel K. Tefft of Savannah, Georgia, began to unearth marvel- 
ously fine autographs in the South. Robert Gilmore, a Baltimore’ 
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merchant, passed up and down the country buying autographs 
where he could. He was one of the most farsighted of early 
American collectors. When he returned from a journey to Europe 
early in the nineteenth century he astonished the nation by admit- 
ting he had spent thirty thousand dollars abroad on paintings and 
autographs. There was also Louis J. Cist of Cincinnati, a banker 
by profession and a collector by avocation. In value and im- 
portance his collection of autographs ranked second only to 
Sprague’s. And there was the incomparable Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmett of New York, who set a thus far unbroken record by 
forming four complete sets of autographs of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. It has been estimated that he 
spent $200,000 in building his collections—the equivalent in our 
day of many times that amount. 

Following Dr. Emmett’s death I was called upon by his estate 
to appraise his autographs. The greater part of his collection had 
been acquired by the New York Public Library several years 
before, but the Doctor had retained many interesting pieces, the 
most important of which was the original minutes of the trial of 
his famous ancestor, the Irish patriot, Robert Emmett. 

There are many of what might be called super-collectors in 
America to-day, and their accomplishments more than merit 
comparison with those of the collectors of past years. I may be 
permitted a brief reference to a few of the outstanding collections 
formed since the beginning of the present century. Any compre- 
hensive consideration of them would be beyond the scope and 
capacity of a single volume. 

The names of the elder J. Pierpont Morgan and the late Henry 
E. Huntington come instantly to mind.. The autograph collec- 
tions they formed are surpassingly great. Commentators have 
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long since exhausted the supply of superlatives on them. I shall 
stand on the statement that if the most industrious collector in 
the world were to start out to-day with unlimited funds he would 
be unable to duplicate either of these collections. Why? For 
the simple reason that autographs of equal importance are no 
longer available anywhere at any price. 

Consider a few of the treasures of the Pierpont Morgan Library: 
the original manuscript of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” just as it was 
sent to the printer (only a portion of it in Milton’s hand, as he 
became blind early in the task of composition and had to dictate 
the bulk of the work); Jonathan Swift’s letter offering “Gulliver’s 
Travels” to his publisher; the original manuscript of Samuel John- 
son’s “Life of Alexander Pope”; the original manuscript of 
Robert Burns’s “Auld Lang Syne” and “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night”; the original manuscript of Alexander Pope’s “Essay on 
Man”; the original drawings by George Cruikshank for Dickens’s 
“Oliver Twist”; the original sketches by Hablét K. Browne for 
“The Pickwick Papers”; the original manuscript of Keats’s “En- 
dymion”; the original manuscript of Bulwer-Lytton’s “The Last 
Days of Pompeii”; the original manuscripts of Dickens’s “Christ- 
mas Carol” and “The Cricket on the Hearth”; the original manu- 
scripts of Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair” and “The Virginians”; the 
original manuscript of Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”; 
the original manuscript of Oscar Wilde’s “Picture of Dorian 
Gray.” 

And so on the list continues, seemingly without end. In reading 
it, one almost loses one’s sense of values. Here is a collection that 
is undoubtedly one of the greatest in the United States if not in 
the world. Who would be so rash as to attempt to approximate 
its value in terms of dollars? There comes a point when 
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such treasures, perpetually preserved for the public weal, are 
impossible of measurement by financial equivalents. One can 
only say that they are almost literally priceless. The extraordi- 
nary fact is that this great collection was accumulated over a span 
of three decades. In a quiet way, the elder Morgan began it and, 
before his death, had assembled one of the most important libraries 
ever formed by an individual collector. The able Miss Belle 
Da Costa Greene, whom Mr. Morgan made his chief librarian, 
now directs this great library, all its acquisitions of books 
and manuscripts passing through her hands. From time to time 
during many years I have had the pleasure of adding important 
autographs to the Morgan collection. 

One must approach the Henry E. Huntington collection with a 
feeling akin to reverence.' Here is an extraordinary achievement. 
It is more than a collection. It is rather a score of magnificent 
individual collections merged into one. In size it is so vast that 
a small army of librarians has as yet succeeded in cataloguing 
only a small part of it. For instance, the Huntington Library has 
massed in its archives the combined papers of the Grenville, 
Temple and Bridges families, which date from the year 1150 to 
1910. In this collection alone, known as the Stowe collection, are 
approximately eight hundred thousand items. 

‘In the Huntington Library also is the Ellesmere collection, the 
thirty thousand items of which compass the breadth of English 
history and literature, containing splendid letters of Sir Francis 
Bacon and his wife, Lady Alice Bacon, Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
Walter Raleigh and the English kings. There is also in the 
Huntington Library the Huntingdon collection, which numbers 
forty thousand pieces and which includes the archives of the 
Hastings family from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. In 
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this great collection are autographs of Voltaire, Samuel Pepys, Sir 
Thomas More, Lord Chesterfield, and the kings and queens of 
England from the time of Henry VII. 

The Pizzaro-La Gasca collection, one of the most recent Hunt- 
ington acquisitions, is an almost priceless unit in itself. It em- 
braces papers and documents concerning the Spanish invasion 
and occupation of Peru from 1537 to 1580, with splendid auto- 
graphs of Pizarro, Charles V and Philip II of Spain, Pedro de 
Valdivia and Pedro de la Gasca. The twelve thousand items in 
the Montagu collection include the correspondence of Elizabeth 
Montagu and of other English celebrities—Samuel Johnson, Beau 
Brummell, Sir Joshua Reynolds, David Garrick, James Ogle- 
thorpe and William Pitt. 

In what are described as “miscellaneous literary collections” in 
the Huntington Library may be found the names and letters of 
practically every literary celebrity of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, foreign as well as English; here, too, are some thirty 
English manuscripts of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries from the hands of Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Hoccleve, 
and others. The sheer mass of material, let alone the excellence 
of individual units, is overwhelming. There are five hundred 
letters of Dickens, four hundred letters of George Washington, 
two hundred letters, documents and manuscripts of Abraham 
Lincoln (as well as sixty-eight letters of Mary Todd Lincoln), 
three hundred and fifty Thomas Jefferson items, three hundred — 
and forty letters and documents of Ulysses S. Grant. Nor is this 
by any means all. Leslie E. Bliss is the competent director in 
charge of this stupendous library. a | 

I had the pleasure of a most interesting interview with the 
amiable bibliophile and man of affairs who formed this great 
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library, Henry E. Huntington, shortly before his death. I visited 
him at his beautiful home set among his orange groves at San 
Gabriel, California. On my way to his room on the second 
floor I paid my respects to Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” and other 
great English masterpieces which hung on his walls. The great 
financier sat comfortably in a huge easy-chair from which he 
might look out over his sloping lawns and sweet-smelling groves. 
He was then approaching his seventy-seventh year and was very 
feeble, but illness had not impaired his geniality nor his interest 
in collecting, and he spoke with enthusiasm of recent acquisitions 
and of his plans for the library. 

The late Alfred Morrison of Fonthill, Wiltshire, England, as- 
sembled what was unquestionably one of the most extensive and 
valuable autograph collections ever brought together by a single 
private collector. He spent the greater part of the last thirty-five 
years of his life in its formation. With remarkable perseverance 
and perspicacity he drew upon the accumulations of dealers as 
well as from the more than threescore notable collections that 
came into the market during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. When the collection was finally dispersed at auction at 
Sotheby’s in London in 1917, 1918 and ro1g9 it filled two hundred 
and four portfolios, one hundred bound volumes and many mis- 
cellaneous parcels. 

The release of this mass of treasure was a boon to collectors the 
world over. It was the greatest dispersal of its kind that had 
ever taken place. It was a pity that most of the sale took place 
during the World War, an inauspicious time. The importance 
of the collection may be judged from the fact that despite this 
handicap, it realized £53,144, approximately $265,000. 

One of the most important single groups of autographs in the 
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Morrison collection was the correspondence of Lord Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton, to which I refer elsewhere. The greatest single 
item in the Morrison collection was, I imagine, the last letter that 
Mary, Queen of Scots, ever wrote—a letter addressed to her 
brother-in-law, Henry III, King of France, written five hours 
before she laid her head on the block at Fotheringhay. There 
was also a letter that George Washington wrote to his first love, 
Sally Fairfax, in 1758, telling her of his attachment for the widow 
Custis, whom he married a year later. There was Boswell’s 
pocket notebook in which he had hastily entered his peripatetic 
conversations with Doctor Johnson. There were original letters 
and manuscripts in the collection of nearly all the great names in 
British and French history and literature. And, side by side, in 
cruel irony, were two magnificent documents from Robespierre’s 
merciless hand, the first a letter to Danton, in 1793: “Je t'aime 
plus que jamais et jusqu’ 4 la mort”; the second, a year later, his 
damning indictment of Danton. No collection of autographs 
even approaching the Morrison collection in importance has since 
been offered, nor is it likely that there ever will be. 

Many great collections have recently found their way into pub- 
lic libraries and universities where they will remain, unless some 
unexpected disaster occurs, until doomsday. And many other 
collections are headed in the same direction. It has become a 
custom of the times for many wealthy collectors to bequeath 
their collections to the public good, as a permanent monument, 
rather than have them dispersed and the labor of years of col- 
lecting dissipated. | 

Nevertheless many important collections have been sold within 
recent years. The voluminous autograph collection and library 
of William F. Gable, the fruits of forty years’ effort, went under — 
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the hammer in 1925. The Americana collection of the late James 
H. Manning of Albany was sold in 1926 at public auction. And 
the sale of the splendid library formed by Jerome Kern, the com- 
poser, which included many autograph letters and manuscripts, 
was the auction sensation of 1928-9. But the trend as a whole, 
particularly in the case of opulent collections, is toward permanent 
preservation rather than the auction room. 

The constant removal of important autographs rae the open 
market, working in conjunction with rising prices and increasing 
competition among collectors, has had a pronounced effect upon 
collecting. Particularly it has created a new type of collector— 
the specialist. The day of the omnivorous collector is forever 
gone. His successor is the collector who concentrates on a single 
subject. Even a passing glance must show how this type of 
collector now dominates the collecting game. There are the 
Lincoln collectors, of whom in America there are probably more 
than of any other particular subject; Washington collectors, 
Dickens, Poe, Thackeray, Napoleon collectors, collectors of Sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, collectors of Presidents 
of the United States. | 

Many important collections of Americana are in the making, 
among the most notable being those of A. C. Goodyear of Buffalo 
and Lloyd W. Smith of New York. Among the collections of 
Signers formed in recent years are those of John W. Garrett 
of Baltimore, now American Ambassador to Italy; of Frederick 
S. Peck of Providence, Rhode Island; of Robert C. Norton of 
Cleveland, whose father before him was an enthusiastic collector 
of Napoleonana, and of Kenyon V. Painter, also of Cleveland. 

The widespread interest in autograph collecting resulting from 
the publicity given sales of autograph collections and published 
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accounts of the acquiring of important and valuable autographs 
by private collectors and public institutions has led to a wide 
dissemination of knowledge of autograph values. As a result, the 
day of great autograph finds is about past. The modern Dr. 
Raffles * is unlikely now to pick up in a book shop the original 
account of the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the casual 
traveler, however keen-eyed, is not likely to discover a Boulogne 
merchant wrapping fish in the remnants of Boswell’s forty years’ 
correspondence with Dr. Temple. The public is now too thor- 
oughly educated to the value of autographs. Attics, old cedar 
chests, out-houses and family vaults have been pretty thoroughly 
ransacked in search of hidden treasures. What is described as 
a great find to-day is usually only the bringing to light of a 
letter or document that has been inconspicuously, but none the 
less carefully, preserved for years by a family thoroughly con- 
scious of its worth. Such El Dorados usually come high. 
Sometimes, of course, in the purchase of large collections, items 
of unusual value come to light when the collections are carefully 
examined; but such cases are the exception. Private individuals 
(as distinguished from dealers) more often overestimate than 
underestimate the value of old letters and documents in their 
possession. Truth to tell, finds are more often made among the 
stocks of dealers than elsewhere, and not infrequently they are 
made in the auction room. I recall an episode whereby I profited 
unexpectedly which occurred at an auction sale about ten years 
ago. Among the items catalogued was a letter described as hav- 
ing been written by Pope Pius VII. As I had been interested for 
several years in papal autographs I examined the piece and, to my 
surprise, discovered that it was not the Pope’s autograph, but that 


* Rev. Dr. Raffles of Liverpool, pioneer English autograph collector. 
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of Lord Byron, who at the time the letter was written was tempo- 
rarily residing at the Vatican. It was signed with Byron’s some- 
what illegible initials, “N. B.” and was written in Italian. The 
cataloguer had mistaken the monogram signature for the sign 
manual of the Pope, being confirmed in the error by the Vatican 
date line of the letter. There being no competition, the letter was 
knocked down to me for two dollars. I promptly sold it for one 
hundred dollars, which was somewhat less than its market value. 

On another occasion I fared even better. Again the scene was 
an auction room, and the four de force in this case was a volume 
of Eugene Field’s poems—“With Trumpet and Drum,” if I re- 
member rightly. The catalogue stated that in the volume, 
which had been rebound, were inserted sundry facsimile repro- 
ductions of several of Field’s poems. This seemed rather unusual. 
It occurred to me that the “facsimiles” might conceivably be 
original manuscripts. My surmise was correct. The alleged 
reproductions were actual autograph manuscripts of some of 
Field’s best known poems, including “Little Boy Blue.” They 
were written in India ink, which the poet frequently employed, 
and this, with the smooth appearance of the Japan paper on 
which they were transcribed, contrived to give them, at first 
glance, the appearance of printed reproductions. No hunter ever 
bagged his quarry with greater satisfaction than was mine in 
capturing this choice volume. The value of the find may be 
judged from the fact that John McCormack, the Irish tenor, who 
made “Little Boy Blue” one of his favorite ballads, had paid 
several thousand dollars for a copy of the poem in Field’s hand- 
writing a few months before. But such instances are rare and, 
naturally, are high spots in one’s memory. 

The game of autograph collecting keeps virtually abreast of 
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the times from the historical and literary viewpoint. A group of 
modern historical autographs that has been engaging the atten- 
tion of collectors for the past ten years with increasing ardor is 
that which includes the outstanding personalities of the World 
War. There is a considerable demand at present for the auto- 
graphs of the great leaders, such as Foch, Joffre, Haig, Hinden- 
burg and Pershing. Now is the time to collect them. Certainly 
they will never be any easier to obtain than they are to-day. 

The romantic figures of the World War, as of all wars, are 
already collectors’ desiderata. They include Guynemer, Sergeant 
York, Lord Allenby, Major Whittlesey of the “Lost Battalion,” 
and a score of others. Perhaps the rarest and most eagerly sought 
among them is that of Rupert Brooke, the British soldier-poet, 
who died at sea en route to Gallipoli. He was only twenty-eight 
years old, just at the threshold of his genius. Rare and much 
desired, too, are the autographs of Joyce Kilmer, killed in 
action on the Ourcq in 1918, whose poem “Trees” continues to 
keep his memory green, and John McRae, author of the most 
famous poem of the World War, “In Flanders Fields.” 

Early one evening in the winter of 1928, as I was preparing to 
leave my office, the door opened and an unusual looking visitor 
entered. Ata glance I saw, or imagined I saw, that he was not 
a collector, although there are no hard and fast rules of identifica- 
tion. This man was tall and lean; his cheeks were tanned and 
seamed with many lines, apparently the result of much exposure 
to the weather. There was something about his clothes that 
seemed to indicate they were not his customary attire. I took him 
to be a foreigner, possibly a sailor in “civies.” And as it turned 
out when he introduced himself, he was both—a Belgian skipper 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENT BEARING THE RARE AUTOGRAPH OF ED 
CAVELL, ENGLISH MARTYR NURSE OF THE WORLD WAR, FEBRUARY 4, 


1914 


With memorandum concerning the history of the document by the Belgian officer from 
whom the autograph was obtained: 


“The Paper bearing the signature of Mrs. E. Cavell was obtained by me from the 
papers which belonged to Colonel Bulke who was our prisoner and who was killed 
for mutiny. 
R. L. Denisty 
Jin AOE VON Se Jew ad Ove 
7/10/26. 
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commanding a freighter, which had reached New York the day 
before. | | 

“Do you mind,” he asked, in excellent English, “if I look 
around a bit?” 

“Not at all,” I replied. 

For a while he idled about the shop inspecting the framed 
autographs displayed on its walls. Then abruptly he came to my 
desk, thrust his hand into his coat pocket and brought out a small 
piece of paper. 

“This perhaps may interest you,” he said. A few sentences in 
French were written on it: “Feb. 4, 1914. ... Received 400 
francs for the services of a nurse. . . . Edith Cavell.” 

“Ts this,” I asked, “the signature of Edith Cavell, the English 
nurse?” The lean Belgian smiled. 

“Tt is,” he replied. 

“Where did you get it?” He smiled again. 

“From the German officer who killed her!” 

Interesting, if true, as the saying goes. “But was not that officer 
himself killed about the time of the Armistice?” I asked. I am 
always on guard against these too casual autograph finds. “You 
were, I presume, fighting with the Belgians?” 

“The answer to both is yes,” he replied. 

“Then how did you... ?” 

“You want to know,” he interrupted, “how I came upon this 
piece of paper. Well, I obtained it from the German officer.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “I was with him when he died. I 
was in charge of the men who killed him. With my own 
hands—” he paused. Then he finished abruptly: “Well, he is 
dead. That is enough.” 

I bought the autograph, one of the very few that have survived 
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the British martyr nurse, and with it came a story I am not likely 
to forget. The story may be true or it may not. Certainly it is 
fantastic—but so are many true stories. The Belgian did not seem 
to be the sort of man who is given to romancing. He gave his 
confidence reluctantly; he established his identity with his pass- 
port and other documents. He had been decorated by various 
European governments. Romantic tales have lain behind other 
autographs, but I know of none more dramatic than that attach- 
ing to this slip of paper which came to my hands indirectly from 
the executioner of Edith Cavell. 

Whatever may have been the accuracy of the story, I soon ascer- 
tained by comparison with Cavell signatures of known genuine- 
ness that the autograph on the scrap of paper which I had 
acquired was authentic. 

Edith Cavell was found guilty by a German court martial of 
having aided wounded French and British soldiers, made prisoner 
by the Germans, to escape across the Dutch frontier. One morn- 
ing she was taken out of the prison in Brussels, led before a firing 
squad and shot. This was in 1915. The circumstances of her 
death shocked the world. 

“Shortly before the Armistice was signed,” the Belgian said, 
“we captured the German officer who commanded the unit which 
carried out the sentence of the court. He was inclined to be 
boastful and readily admitted his part in the affair. Altogether 
he was a disagreeable person. I was in command of the detach- 
ment which had this officer in custody. We had a great deal of 
difficulty with him. He resisted our regulations for prisoners and 
finally grew so rebellious that in an untimely row he was killed. 

“Among his effects, which I was commissioned to examine, I 
found this piece of paper. He had apparently kept it for three 
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years. Just why I don’t know. I have preserved it for more than 
ten years—for a reason you may understand. I have carried it 
all over the world with me.” I purchased this autograph because 
it was a rare souvenir of one of the most tragic personalities of 
the World War. 

Autographs have a habit of appearing in strange places and in 
divers fashions. One never can foretell what treasure the morrow 
may bring forth. The present as well as the past yields its his- 
torical, its dramatic, its human mementos in the form of auto- 
graphs of famous characters. What more touching memento of 
one of the beloved leaders of the “Lost Cause” could be had than 
this letter of General George E. Pickett, whose heroic charge at 
Gettysburg was the high water mark of Confederate hopes, writ- 
ten seven years after Appomattox to Harvey Hough, one of 
Pickett’s aides-de-camp during the war: 


Do you recognize the handwriting? Ah, me, how much of it 
you have had to copy in the days when hope was still uppermost 
in our hearts. I, however, long ago ceased to pour out my soul in 
useless laments. We used always, even to the “last gasp” at Sailors’ 
Creek, meet the enemy boldly and now that we have another and 
more formidable enemy to encounter, poverty, it will not do to sit 
down quietly and be captured. So you will observe, Harvey, by 
the heading of this latter [Washington Life Insurance Co., Gen. 
Geo. E. Pickett, General Agent] that your old chief is doing what 
they say Mrs. Dombey would not do, “making an effort” to keep 
the wolf from the door. After years of skirmishing with said wolf, 
I have at last obtained the agency for the State of Virginia for the 
Washington Life. My salary is not sufficient to live on, but, if 
successful, it will in time increase. But all depends on success. 


It was only a few weeks ago that the most inspiring auto- 
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graph souvenir of the Confederacy that the years have thus far 
yielded came into my possession. It was a letter, a truly mag- 
nificent letter, in the handwriting of the great leader of the Con- 
federate armies, General Robert E. Lee, written shortly after the 
battle of Chancellorsville, at the zenith of Lee’s and of Confed- 
erate success. In it he pays a splendid tribute to his comrades in 
arms, the soldiers of the Confederacy, and refers touchingly to his 
greatest lieutenant, his “right hand,” he himself called him, Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson, who had led his gray hosts into battle 
for the last time two weeks before. 


Camp Freds., 21 May, 1863. 
My dear Sir: 

I cordially thank you for the kind sentiments expressed in your 
note of the gth Inst. & heartily unite in your commendation of this 
Army. The country cannot overestimate its worth. There never 
were such men in any Army before, & there never can be better in 
any Army again. If properly led they will go anywhere & never 
falter at the work before them. Since it has pleased Almighty God 
to take from us the good & great Jackson, may he inspire our 
Commanders with his unselfish devoted & intrepid spirit, & diffuse 
his indomitable energy through our ranks. Then indeed we shall 
be invincible & our country safe. 

Wishing you every happiness & prosperity 

T remain 
Very truly yours, 
R. E. Lee 


One of the most charming and significant letters that it has 
ever been my good fortune to find came from the pen of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Between its whimsical lines the wisdom of 
Poor Richard was clearly reflected. The year 1772 found Frank- 
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GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE’S TRIBUTE TO HIS COMRADES IN ARMS OF 
THE CONFEDERATE ARMIES AND TO HIS GREATEST LIEUTENANT, 
GENERAL STONEWALL JACKSON 


General Jackson had been killed two weeks before at the Battle of Chancellorsville. 
Autograph Letter Signed, May 21, 1863. 
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lin in London exerting all his great abilities to prevent a 
rupture between the Colonies and the mother country. While 
his methods were conciliatory, his independence of character 
and the candor with which he told unwelcome truths earned 
the intense dislike of George III and his friends, who regarded 
Franklin as striving to undermine the royal authority in America. 
At the same time, on the American side, many of the most radical 
of the patriots believed Franklin’s efforts at mediation as much 
too conciliatory. 

During this stressful period, Franklin found time to write to 
Miss Georgiana Shipley, a young daughter of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, on the death of her pet squirrel, which had been sent 
to her from America as a gift from Mrs. Franklin. 


“London, 26 September, 1772. 
Dear Miss: 

I lament with you most sincerely the unfortunate end of poor 
Mungo. Few squirrels were better accomplished; for he had 
had a good education, had travelled far, and seen much of the 
world. As he had the honor of being, for his virtues, your favorite, 
he should not go like common skuggs, without an elegy or epitaph. 
Let us give him one in the monumental style and measure, which, 
being neither prose nor verse, is perhaps the properest for grief; 
since to use common language would look as if we were not 
affected, and to make rhymes would seem trifling in sorrow. 


EPITAPH 


Alas! poor Mungo! 

Happy wert thou hadst thou known 
Thine own felicity. 

Remote from the fierce bald eagle, 
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Tyrant of thy native woods, 
Thou hadst nought to fear from his piercing talons, 
Nor from the murdering gun, 
Of the thoughtless sportsman. 
Safe in thy wired castle, 
Grimalkin never could annoy thee. 
Daily wert thou fed with the choicest viands, 
By the fair hand of an indulgent mistress; 
But, discontented, 
Thou wouldst have more freedom. 
Too soon, alas! didst thou obtain it; 
And wandering, 
Thou art fallen by the fangs of wanton, cruel Ranger! 
Learn hence, 
Ye who blindly seek more liberty, 
Whether subjects, sons, squirrels or daughters, 
That apparent restraint may be real protection 
Yielding peace and plenty 
With security. 
You see, my dear Miss, how much more decent and proper this 
broken style is, than if we were to say, by way of epitaph: 


Here Skugg 
Lies snug 
As a bug 
In a rug. 
And yet there are people in the world of so little feeling as to think 
this would be a good enough epitaph for poor Mungo. 3 
If you wish it, I shall procure another to succeed him; but perhaps 
you will now choose some other amusement. 
Remember me affectionately to all the good family, and believe 
me ever your affectionate friend, 
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This letter is the more interesting when it is recalled that 
it was at the home of Bishop Shipley, the bereft Georgiana’s 
father, at Twyford, that Franklin, in 1771, began writing his 
autobiography, which was at first intended as a letter to his son, 
William Franklin, then Governor of New Jersey. The Mungo 
epitaph was acquired from me by William Smith Mason of 
Evanston, Illinois, whose Franklin collection it now: adorns. 

Better known than his elegy on Mungo, is the epitaph 
Franklin wrote for himself at the age of twenty-three. Indica- 
tive of the philosophy of the great statesman, and reminiscent 
of the printers’ trade, it is said to have been prompted by an 
illness from which he had some apprehension he would not 
recover: 


The Body of 
B. Franklin, Printer, 
Like the Cover of an old Book, 
Its Contents torn out, 
And Stript of its Lettering & Gilding, 
Lies here, Food for Worms. 
But the Work shall not be lost; 
For it will, as he believed, appear once more 
In a new and more elegant Edition 
Corrected and improved 


By the Author. 


The version given is that of the manuscript in Franklin’s own 
handwriting, which, on August 31, 1776, he presented to Samuel 
Morris, Philadelphia patriot, who took an active part in Revolu- 
tionary councils. But one other autograph copy of the epitaph is 
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known to exist. That is in the Mason collection. The copy in 
the Franklin papers in the Library of Congress is not in Frank- 
lin’s hand. The manuscript which is herein reproduced was 
acquired from me by Richard Gimbel, in whose notable collec- 
tion it now reposes in the city of Philadelphia, Franklin’s adopted 
home, the scene of his labors, and his final resting place. 

Like the Union Jack, the sun never sets on autographs or auto- 
graph collectors. I have found and sold autographs in all parts 
of the globe. I once purchased an interesting collection in Bang- 
kok, Siam. Another important collection came to me from 
Moscow. I have had occasional requests for my catalogues from 
Japan and have a collector-customer in India. 

The grab-bag of autographs yields no end of surprises. There 
‘may be humor, such as this quatrain from the pen of William 
Cobbett, distinguished British political writer of the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, publisher of Porcupine’s 
Gazette, sent on February 5, 1798, to “Good Master Young”: 


I can not send the whole amount, 

With Christian patience watch and wait; 
Take fifty dollars on account 

And give the bearer a receipt. 


Sometimes an autograph tells the story of the financial difh- 
culties to which great geniuses are prone. Such a letter is that — 
written by one of the great men of modern times, Thomas A. 
Edison, who, at the age of twenty-eight, on November 11, 1875, 
thus addressed Albert B. Chandler—it was the year before Edison 
set up his batteries and test-tubes at Menlo Park: 
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“A. B.C. B. 

Have—you—any—rder_-Ofcourse—yorwtave—Deomyor—think Of 
cource-yor-tinmk What I am trying to say grammatically is, can 
you pay one of the smallest of my bills tomorrow? If you can’t it 
won’t work any extraordinary hardship with me, but if you could, I 
think under the benign influence of the comely greenbacks, this 
beautiful world of ours would enhance in beauty, new wonders in 
the never ending evolution, revolution and cycloidical transforma- 
tion of things inorganic into things organic would become conspicu- 
ously apparent to my optical nerves. 


EDISON 


o\\ That be acty, oll SHhal wealth ene Mave. 


es 


lke aT Te pe REE ese 


The” att of- esa, 4 heaaa Gut- 5 very 
“5 
EDISON QUOTES GRAY’S ELEGY INCORRECTLY 
An Interesting Autographic Souvenir of the Great Inventor 

Here is a twenty-four-page notebook entirely in the hand- 
writing of a great American inventor of an earlier day, young 
Robert Fulton, in which he details his plans for a steamboat long 
before the keel of the Clermont was laid. “Experiments and cal- 
culations of propelling boats with steam engines,” he calls it, and 
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it is illustrated with quaint sketches by the inventor which are not 
quite up to his standard as an excellent portrait painter. This is 
his daring prophecy in the summer of 1802: “High speeds of ten 
and twelve miles an hour may be reached in the future.” 

These are but a few of the thousands of autographs that have 
passed through my hands since I made my début as an autograph 
dealer more than twenty years ago. It was in 1907 that I began 
my apprenticeship with my father, the late Patrick F. Madigan, 
who had been for many years a bookseller in New York City and 
in the northern part of the State. About 1909 he began to deal 
extensively in autographs and my experience in this field dates 
from that time. 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS 


How anpd Wuat To CoLLEcT—SPECIALIZATION VERSUS GENERALIZATION— 
AvuTocRAPHS OF AMERICAN Composers—A Private’s Letrer Descrisinc 
A Battte More Vatuaste THAN A GENERAL’s LETTER TO HIS TAILOR— 
Private BacHELLER Descrises THE BATTLE oF SARATOGA—THE Last LeEt- 
TER OF FaTHEerR Damien, THE Martyr oF THE Lepers—CarpINaL 
MunpDELEIN’s CoLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS OF SAINTs—IHE Rare AvrtTo- 
GRAPHS OF JoHN Wi.kes Booty anp Mrs. Surratr—Famous Love Letrers 
—Lorp Netson anp Lapy Hamitton. 


I wave often been asked, “What is the best way to go about 
autograph collecting?” The best advice to the beginner, it seems 
to me, is that a good autograph collection is made much as one 
assembles the units of a sound financial investment. I do not use 
this comparison as a means of putting autograph collecting on a 
strict financial basis, because if autographs hold no sentimental 
or cultural appeal for the would-be collector I should certainly 
advise him to stick to preferred stocks and bonds. But I do mean 
that the collector, since he is, after all, devoting some portion of 
a presumably hard-earned capital to his hobby, should use as 
much intelligence and discretion in acquiring autographs as he 
does in purchasing securities. The latter must be gilt-edged; why 
not the former also? 

The investment analogy must not be pushed too far, however, 
because in one essential detail the field of stocks and bonds and 
the field of autographs are as the poles apart. In the former the 
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wise investor wants diversification. In the latter the intelligent 
autograph collector wants exactly the opposite. His collection 
must be, or at any rate should be, aimed toward a specific group 
—assuming that he lacks the time or means, as most people do 
lack one or the other, or both, for completeness in everything. 

It is obvious that a collection of autographs, say of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, with each President represented by a 
letter of some historic or personal significance, will have more 
lasting interest than a potpourri of miscellaneous autographs. 
Likewise such a collection is stronger intrinsically as an ensemble 
than a miscellaneous gathering of unrelated material. Contents 
are of primary importance in a collection of autographs, just as 
in an individual letter. A collection of mere signatures of 
authors, soldiers, statesmen and other classes of celebrities gen- 
erally has no other significance than as examples of their pen- 
manship. With few exceptions, routine and colorless documents 
are of little more importance—the sole justification for preserving 
them is that they are souvenirs. Letters that have significant con- 
tents, however, are actual pages of history and biography. The 
collector who has any share in preserving them and passing them 
on to succeeding generations is a benefactor to posterity. 

The autograph collector has a real obligation to future genera- 
tions in that he is custodian without portfolio, as it were, of his- 
toric treasures. The letters and documents of his collection have 
come down through the years and may survive for centuries to 
come. Consider what a source of pleasure and inspiration it is to 
possess original letters of Washington, Napoleon, Lincoln! They 
are treasures to-day and will be treasured even more to-morrow. 
Of how few of our physical possessions can this be said? The 
best advice I can offer to the beginner is to concentrate rather 
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than to diffuse, to specialize rather than to generalize. It is more 
prudent to form a collection of, let us say, English and American 
belles lettres than to accumulate odds and ends spread over all 
history and literature—a collection, in short, that has a bit of 
everything but is strong in nothing. 

The beginner in autograph collecting need not necessarily 
plunge at once among the rarities. If literary names attract him 
he may, for example, begin by forming a collection of the great 
American humorists, which would include Mark Twain, Bill 
Nye, James Whitcomb Riley, Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, 
Eugene Field and Finley Peter Dunne—none of them expensive. 
Or, if he is a lover of music, he may collect the autographs of 
famous composers and musicians, possibly with special emphasis 
on American composers or song-writers, such as Stephen Collins 
Foster, Samuel W. Woodworth, Daniel E. Emmett, Edward Mac- 
Dowell and Victor Herbert. Joseph Muller, of Closter, N. J., who 
has formed such a collection in the intervals between his journey- 
ings to distant ports, has made a really extraordinary assemblage 
of American musical autographs. The letter of Stephen Foster 
which he possesses is the most interesting example of this ex- 
cessively rare autograph I have seen. It came to me from descen- 
dants of Foster’s correspondent. To judge from the number of 
his autographs that have made their appearance during the past 
quarter of a century, it is no exaggeration to say that Gwinnett’s 
autograph is common compared with Foster’s. 

Stephen Collins Foster was born not on the banks of the 
Suwanee River but in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1826. The first of his 
famous songs, “Open Thy Lattice, Love,’ was composed when 
he was sixteen. Within a short time his melodies were heard 
everywhere, and to this day they preserve their imperishable popu- 
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larity. At the presentation of the motion picture “The Covered 
Wagon” I was surprised to hear the strains of “O Susannah” em- 
ployed as a refrain in one of the most effective pieces of incidental 
music that has yet been written for the movies. This was inter- 
esting to me not only because of the Foster melody, but also be- 
cause the score was the product of the pen of Dr. Hugo Riesen- 
feld, who is an enthusiastic collector of autographs of celebrated 
composers. 

Foster died before he was thirty-eight, but he produced over 
one hundred and twenty separate compositions, a great number 
of which were tremendously successful. Hundreds of thousands 
of copies were printed of “O Susannah,” “Nelly was a Lady,” 
“Old Black Joe,” “Nellie Bly,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” and 
“Old Folks at Home.” Eminent vocalists introduced them at — 
concerts both in America and abroad, and the words were trans- 
lated into as many foreign languages as a modern best seller. 
“Old Black Joe,” which he brought out in 1861, was the last of 
Foster’s negro melodies. Thereafter he shaped his haunting tunes 
to sentimental ballads. But never did he duplicate the success 
and popularity that came with “Old Folks at Home,” of which 
nearly one million copies were quickly sold, and for the privilege 
of singing which in public the celebrated Christy’s minstrels paid 
the then astonishing sum of $500. 

Foster’s songs, destined to be so beloved and so enduring, 
brought him a degree of fame but little or no monetary reward, 
and he died in poverty. He was a versatile man of culture, a 
linguist of some attainments, and a respectable water colorist. 
His lyrical serenade, “Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming,” is 
one of the most beautiful compositions of its kind ever written by 
an American. 
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RARE AUTOGRAPH LETTER SIGNED OF STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 


Author of “Swanee River,’ “My Old Kentucky Home,” and other famous songs, 
referring to ‘“O Susannah!”, “Uncle Ned,” and ‘Louisiana Belle,’ May 25, 1849. 
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I may have dwelt overlong on Foster. My purpose has been 
to show the manner of men and names and in some degree the 
opportunities latent in rather untrodden fields of collecting. Such 
autographs as Foster’s have rarity and interest, and compared 
with what collectors must pay for more sought-for material in the 
more actively prospected fields, these autographs may be said to 
be on the bargain counter. 3 

Emma Willard is another interesting personality among the 
early American lyricists. Few have heard her name, but every 
one has heard her song. She was a poet of note in her day. But 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” I venture to predict, will be 
a challenge to basses, good, bad and indifferent as long as vocal 
cords survive. Not long ago the manuscript of “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep” came into my possession. It is now in the 
Muller collection. It is dated July 14, 1831, aboard the good 
ship Sully. It was on that vessel, after a violent storm, that 
Emma Willard wrote her famous song. She was one person at 
least who went to sea before writing about it. As she lived to a 
ripe old age and was a prolific letter writer her autograph is 
neither scarce nor of much value, although the manuscript of 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” is quite another matter. On 
the other hand Foster’s autograph, either in letters or manuscripts, 
is extremely rare. Few of his letters and fewer still of his manu- 
scripts have made their appearance in the autograph market; and 
still they do not as yet command high prices. 

Although the prestige of the writer is undeniably a substantial 
_ factor in the determination of autograph values, it is by no means 
absolutely essential. Observe these two letters that one Nathaniel 
Bacheller wrote to his wife. Who was Bacheller? You will not 
find his name in history, nor did he ever write a song. He was 
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just one of the hundreds of New Hampshire farmers who took 
their horses from the fields, fetched their flint-locks from the 
kitchen, and galloped away towards Saratoga to block the thrust 
of Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne’s invaders. 

“Letters are appendices to history,’ Bacon wrote, “the best 
instructors in history, and the best histories.’ An old gray mare 
took Bacheller from his quiet pastures into the maelstrom of war, 
and these two casual “appendices” that he contributed to history, 
the first written a few days before the Battle of Bemis Heights 
and the second shortly after American riflemen had forced Bur- 
goyne into desperate retreat, are more vivid than the historian’s 
scholarly résumé of the Battle of Saratoga could ever be. They 
are more interesting and more significant, and incidentally more 
valuable commercially, than letters of General Gates or General 
Burgoyne on topics of no special import. A private’s letter de- 
scribing a battle in which he took an active part is more valuable 
than a general’s letter to his tailor. 

Militiaman Bacheller’s two letters were addressed to his wife 
at East Kingston, New Hampshire. The first describes the Battle 
of Stillwater, a lively prelude to the general engagement: 


Dear Wife, 

I am well and hope these lines find you and our children all well. 
The old mare brought me up well through thick and thin. A 
worse road Nature never formed than it was from the river to 
Bennington. . . . There was a fight between the main armies. Our | 
army lost three field officers and about 270 men killed, wounded 
and missing; and about twice times that number of the enemy... . 
We hear the ground was disputed inch by inch and that there was 
a set of field pieces taken and retaken five times by the parties of 
each side, being reinforced, but at length ours were masters of the 
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field. There is something serious nigh at hand; they tell us of 
cutting off Burgoyne’s retreat to Tyc [Ticonderoga] by the boats 
being destroyed at Lake George, but I doubt much of it. The 
militia are coming in very fast... . 


The “something serious nigh at hand” that Militiaman Bachel- 
ler sensed was nothing short of the critical Battle of Saratoga— 
one of the decisive battles of history. Presently it was all over. 
General Gates and his militiamen were in command of the field, 
and Bacheller, on October 14, 1777, found time to tell the “little 
woman” about it. 


... The cannon were there playing very briskly upon the enemy’s 
lines at the river, which continued all day, which the enemy re- 
turned very warmly but did our party little damage, excepting 
wounding one general officer and one fine man. | Was there ever 
a private in any army who did not draw the same distinction? ] At 
night the fire ceased and in the morning General Gates received a 
letter from the murdering General Burgoyne that he and all his 
forces had left their lines and carried off all except three hundred 
wounded and sick and desired General Gates to take good care of 
them, a very poor booty indeed but we were obliged to accept it. 

The same morning we were ordered to turn all out and march, 
but it came on so rainy that the General said it would kill all the 
men, and ordered us not to march. But our camps were such as 
that we had as good as march all day in the rain as to be in them 
for their covering was nothing but bushes. The rainy day a number 
of us went over the ground where the Grand Battle was fought .. . 
Where our men took the artillery the dead lay as thick on the 
ground over a large piece as ever I saw rock heaps lay in a field 
where it is extremely rocky . . . an awful sight to behold. . . . God 
grant I may make a wise improvement of such an awful scene. 
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The tenth day the whole army was ordered to strike their tents and 
march after the enemy. Unhappily for our men we did not have 
any tents to strike, but that of them that was well enough marched. 
. « . Some imagine that the enemy will come to terms honorable to 
our side as the army has got them surrounded on all sides and 
volunteers are hourly coming to our assistance. ... 


These two letters were recently sold for $250. It would be an 
excellent pair of Gates or Burgoyne letters that would command 
as much. As for Private Bacheller, after his two epistolary con- 
tributions to history he disappeared, let us hope astride the old 
gray mare, headed for wife and home. 

In autograph collecting as in most things the spectacular, the 
radical, the extreme always command attention. As there is 
usually something of each of these characteristics in the sinner 
and in the saint as well, that is probably the reason that their 
autographs have such an appeal for those of us whose feet are 
set in uneventful ways. The letters of the typical “man in the 
street” excite no one. There are too many of him. There is 
nothing of contrast or color about him. Among the few per- 
sonalities of modern times who, though uncanonized, deserve 
the halo of the saint, must be placed Father Damien, the mar- 
tyr of the leper colony of Molakai, who shut with his own hand 
the door of his sepulcher. He died of the dread disease whose 
victims he had labored so valiantly to aid. 

Father Damien, the name in religion of Joseph de Veuster, was 
born at Tremeloo, near Louvain, Belgium, on January 3, 1840. 
In his nineteenth year he entered the novitiate of the Fathers of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary at Louvain, an order fa- 
miliarly known as the Picpus Fathers. In 1863, while still in 
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minor orders, he went as a missionary to the Hawaiian Islands, 
taking the place of his brother, who had been prevented from 
going by illness. He arrived in Honolulu in March of the fol- 
lowing year and shortly afterwards was ordained. His fervid 
zeal and robust constitution soon distinguished him among his 
fellow missionaries and both in Hawaii and later in Molakai he 
not only administered the consolations of religion, but also ren- 
dered the natives medical services and bodily comforts as well. 
With his own hands he built their chapels and houses, made their 
cofhns and dug their graves. 

It was in 1873 that Father Damien, hearing of the pitiable con- 
dition of the lepers on the Island of Molakai, volunteered his 
services, with the sanction of his bishop, to those afflicted with 
the loathsome disease. On this bleak rocky island there had 
grown up a leper settlement where the Hawaiian Government 
had segregated the sufferers. There these unfortunates were left 
to live or die with little or no medical attention, often without 
even the necessities of life. When Father Damien, moved with 
pity for their plight, came to live and work among them there 
were 600 lepers on the island. “As long as the lepers can care for 
themselves,” wrote the superintendent of the Board of Health to 
Bishop Maigret, “they are comparatively comfortable; but as soon 
as the dreadful disease renders them helpless, it would seem that 
even demons themselves would pity their condition and hasten 
to their relief.” 

For a long time Father Damien alone brought to the lepers the 
succor of which they were in such woeful need. After twelve 
years of his charitable ministrations, dressing their ulcers, com- 
forting the dying, burying the dead, replacing the wretched hovels 
of the days before his coming with decent houses, giving them a 
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proper water supply, he at length discovered in himself the symp- 
toms of leprosy. Nevertheless, assisted at this period by two other 
priests and two lay brothers, he continued his heroic work until 
March, 1888, when he became helpless from the ravages of the 
disease and died shortly afterwards, having given fifteen years to 
the service of the lepers. 

It was Robert Louis Stevenson who first turned the eyes of the 
world toward this obscure and hideous vineyard when he wrote 
his superb philippic against Father Damien’s detractor, the Rev. 
Dr. C. M. Hyde, a Presbyterian minister of Honolulu. In his 
famous “Open Letter” Stevenson brilliantly vindicated the 
memory of the apostle to the lepers. He had visited Molakai 
shortly after Damien’s death and what he learned and saw there 
caused him to take up his pen against Dr. Hyde. “The point of 
interest in Damien,” wrote Stevenson, “which has caused him to 
be so much talked about and made him the subject of your pen 
and mine, was that in him his bigotry, his intense and narrow 
faith wrought potently for good and strengthened him to be one 
of the world’s heroes and examplars. It was his part by one 
striking act of martyrdom to direct all men’s eyes to that distress- 
ful country. At a blow and with the price of his life, he made 
the place illustrious and public.” 

“The scene of Damien’s labors,” writes Graham Balfour in his 
“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” “is one of the most striking 
places in the world. A low promontory, some three miles long, — 
with a village upon either side of it, lies at the foot of a beetling 
precipice, that shuts it off from the remainder of the island to 
which there is no access except by a most difficult bridle-track. 
Hither, since 1865, have been sent all persons in the group who 
are found to have contracted leprosy, and here they are tended by 
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doctor and priest, by officers and sisters and nurses, until they die. 
Who can do justice to such a place, to such a scene? Here 
Stevenson spent a week, and afterwards wrote a fragmentary and 
incomplete account of his visit. The best record of it is contained 
in the letters written at the time to his wife, and shortly afterwards 
to James Payne and Mr. Colvin. The description of his landing 
cannot be omitted. ‘Our lepers were sent (from the steamer), 
wrote Stevenson, ‘in the first boat, about a dozen, one poor child 
very horrid, one white man leaving a large grown family behind 
him in Honolulu, and then into the second stepped the sisters and 
myself. I do not know how it would have been with me had 
the sisters not been there. My horror of the horrible is about my 
weakest point; but the moral loveliness at my elbow blotted all 
else out; and when I found that one of them was crying, poor 
soul, quietly under her veil, I cried a little myself; then I felt as 
right as a trivet, only a little crushed to be there so uselessly. I 
thought it was a sin and a shame she should feel unhappy; I 
turned round to her, and said something like this: ‘Ladies, God 
Himself is here to give you welcome. I’m sure it is good for me 
to be beside you; I hope it will be blessed to me; I thank you for 
myself and the good you do me.’ It seemed to cheer her up; but 
indeed I had scarce said it when we were at the landing-stairs, 
and there was a great crowd, hundreds of (God save us!) panto- 
mime masks in poor human flesh, waiting to receive the sisters 
and the new patients.’ ” | 

Without doubt Damien wrote few letters and it is not unlikely 
that many of those which came from his pen during the leper 
colony days were destroyed by the recipients. Through a very 
unusual chain of circumstances, the only two letters of Father 
Damien that, as far as I know, ever made their appearance came 
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into my possession. As a result of my having sent a donation 
toward the reconstruction of a school at Malines, Belgium, which 
had been destroyed during the World War, I made the acquaint- 
ance of Reverend Sister Ignatius, a venerable religious, who had 
personally known Father Damien in Belgium before he had gone 
to Hawaii, and from her I obtained these two striking letters. 
One of them, written to his mother before he had contracted the 
disease, tells of his work among the lepers. The other, a beauti- 
ful letter, a relic of a saint, it might well be called, was addressed 
to Sister Ignatius herself, tells of his contracting leprosy, and seeks 
news of his family which, as families are wont to do, somehow 
failed to appreciate the magnitude of his sacrifice. In all prob- 
ability this was Father Damien’s last letter: 


Sister Ignatius: 

With gratitude and thanks I endorse all that good Brother Joseph 
says to you. Do try to have a word to say to my brother, Father 
Pamphile, and to my nieces. ‘They treat me as if they were ashamed 
of my having caught this disease. As a result of nursing the lepers 
I have become a leper myself and I strive to bear bravely the terrible 
burden, which the good God has seen fit to lay upon me. Pray for 
me and tell Father Pamphile that I hope to hear from him and from 
the family very soon. 

Yours very gratefully, 
J. Damien DE VEUSTER 


Little more than a month after this letter was written Father 
Damien died, but his name will forever live as one of the world’s 
great martyrs. The letter has added interest, an American interest, 
from the fact of its bearing also a message from another hero of 
the Molakai colony, Brother Joseph Dutton, a Vermonter and a 
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veteran of the Civil War, who, upon hearing of Father Damien’s 
work, terminated his prosperous mundane affairs in the United 
States and joined the priest on the pathetic bit of earth in the 
Pacific. Three years after Brother Joseph had come Father 
Damien died. Now an octogenarian, he is still carrying on the 
work. Since he touched foot on the island nearly forty years ago 
he has never left it. 

To many it will come as a surprising revelation that letters of 
the saints are procurable. Perhaps I should say were procurable. 
For although I have brought to light many of them during the 
past twenty years, they have recently come to be what the French 
call “presque introuvable.” 

No consideration of autographs of the saints can be complete 
without reference to the remarkable collection formed by His 
Eminence, Cardinal George W. Mundelein, of Chicago, in the 
gathering of which I had no small part. Consisting of over three 
hundred letters, practically all of them A.L.S. of saints, canonized 
and beatified, it is unquestionably the most important and exten- 
sive collection of its kind in the world, with the possible exception 
of that in the Vatican archives. The collection is contained in 
some forty volumes and includes several examples each of such 
notable figures in Church and world history as St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Francis de Sales, St. Charles Borromeo, Pope St. Pius V 
and St. Paul of the Cross. The gem of the collection is a letter 
of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, who died in 1591 at the age of twenty- 
three. This extremely rare and precious:letter is addressed to his 
mother. The collection also includes an excessively rare letter 
of St. Teresa, founder of the Order of Discalced (barefooted) 
Carmelite Nuns, a truly great woman, who died inthe year 1582. 
There are also letters of St. Mary Magdalene de Pazzi and of two 
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of the recently canonized saints, Peter Canisius and Gabriel of 
the Sorrowful Mother. Included also in the collection are more 
than eighty letters of the Blessed Cardinal Bellarmine, famous 
theologian and scholar, soon to be canonized, whose writings are 
said to have influenced Benjamin Franklin. 

Turning from the saints to the sinners one finds no scarcity of 
“damaged souls,” whose derelictions won for them a niche in 
history and therefore a place in the autograph collector’s cabinet. 
Of course, the name of John Wilkes Booth stands out in un- 
enviable prominence. The man who slew Lincoln is one of 
the desirable villains—paradoxical thought—in the autographic 
rogues’ gallery. For letters of his are of great rarity and they 
fetch a considerable sum of money. There is an unusual reason 
for this. Following the assassination such was the public wrath 
against the conspirators, such the hue and cry raised, that persons 
in any way connected with Booth or his associates were in danger 
of being implicated. As a result a wholesale destruction of his 
letters undoubtedly followed. There is no doubt that many of 
his former friends, horrified by his deed, destroyed any memento 
of his in their possession. ‘This supposition alone can explain the 
disappearance of his correspondence; for he was a great matinee 
idol in his day and his “fan” mail must have been consid- 
erable. 

Consequently, the autograph of John Wilkes Booth presents a 
problem to the collector of Lincolniana. In twenty years I have 
seen but three or four of his letters. One of them is before me as 
I write. A more interesting example, however, I sold several 
years ago. It was an erratic letter, written, as I remember, from 
St. Joseph, Mo., about 1863, and its contents well reflect Booth’s 
cracked-brained proclivities. Its several pages dealt almost ex- 
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AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPT OF “DIXIE” 


The celebrated Southern air, “I Wish I was in Dixie’s Land” entirely in the hand- 
writing of its author, Daniel D. Emmett. Following the song is a note by Emmett 
regarding its history, as follows: 


““Dixie’s Land’ was composed for the famous Bryant’s Minstrels of New York in the 
Spring of 1849 and, through their effective rendition, it became immensely popular 
and was ultimately chosen as the Southern National Air.” 


a 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS 


clusively with a misfortune that had befallen him. He related 
that on a bitter cold day as he was riding on the stagecoach, the 
vehicle struck a hole in the road and his whisky flask was jolted 
from his pocket. Even as the actor jumped out to rescue it, the 
wheels of another coach following rolled over the container and 
crushed it. In an endeavor to save its contents, Booth wrote, he 
sank on his knees in the snow and endeavored to retrieve as much 
of the precious fluid as he could with his lips. 

Rarer even than Booth’s is the autograph of Mary E. Surratt, at 
whose boarding house it will be recalled Booth and his fellow 
conspirators plotted the assassination of Lincoln. She “kept the 
nest where the egg was hatched,” they said. Drawn into the 
mesh of the conspiracy by sheer mischance, sealing her fate 
through her own stupidity, Mrs. Surratt stands as the most pa- 
thetic figure among all those who were involved in the terrible 
tragedy of the r4th of April, 1865. It would be difficult to obtain 
a more striking picture of this unfortunate woman than that 
which she gives of herself in a letter I now possess. It was written 
shortly before she went to live in Washington where, in greatly 
reduced circumstances, she began keeping the small boarding 
house on H Street which was destined to become the rendezvous 
of Booth and his associates. The letter is addressed to her parish 
priest and seeks his assistance in procuring employment for one 
of her sons in order to remove the boy from the evil influence of 
a besotted father. Mrs. Surratt mentions her other son John, who 
was also implicated in the plot and who escaped to Canada and 
thence to Europe, whence he was brought back to the United 
States to be tried in 1868. Mrs. Surratt was hanged with three 
other conspirators on July 7, 1865. Needless to say, her auto- 
graph is of the utmost rarity. In fact, I know of but one other 
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ever having made its appearance. A brief quotation from this 
pathetic letter follows: 


Surrattville, Md. 
Dear Father: 

Knowing your kind & feeling heart I will entrude on you with a 
few lines to beg a favour of you which I pray may be in your power 
to do. As Mr. Surratt will not send Isaac to chool [sic] and I have 
sent him as long as I have any means, I must now put him to doing 
of something to get his liveing and it seems impossible to get him 
a place in Washington. I was advised by a friend to write to you, 
as it was more likely you could get him a place in some good house, 
or some other place you would think fit for him. O, I hope, dear 
Father, you will try and get him something to do as it will be so 
much better for him to be out of the sight of his Pa, as he is drunk 
all most every day & I fear there is but little hope of his ever doing 
any better. O, I could not tell you what a time I see on this earth. 
I try to keep it all from the world on account of my poor chil- 
CLE Tes ve 


Of much commoner occurrence and, therefore, less valuable is 
the autograph of Charles J. Guiteau, the assassin of President 
Garfield. During the months that he was in jail while Garfield 
fought vainly for life, Guiteau carried on a voluminous corre- 
spondence. I have had many of the letters that came from his 
incoherent pen during that period. Guiteau, who was a lawyer of 
a sort, had always been in the habit of writing such letters, and 
prison bars did not abate the practice. There is one in my files at 
this moment addressed to the venerable editor of the New York 
Herald, James Gordon Bennett, whom Guiteau had sued for libel. 
In it he demands that the editor stand forth and “face the music,” 
and more to the same effect. 
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Turn now from the bitter to the sweet, from the shadows to 
the sunlight. All the world, proverbially, loves a lover. And all 
the world, as a consequence, loves love letters, and the more 
famous the lovers the greater the interest. From the autograph 
collector’s point of view it is a pity that more love letters of 
famous men and women have not survived. Such letters, amorous 
word shadows of the great, are on the whole quite scarce. Letters 
tied up with pink ribbon seem to be less durable than documents 
of a more prosaic character. But here and there a famous corre- 
spondence has survived, one of the most notable being that of 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, which was recently pre- 
sented to Wellesley College by Miss Caroline Hazard, former 
president of that institution, as a memorial to Alice Freeman 
Palmer. After the death of the Brownings’ son in 1913 these 
letters were sold at auction in London for £7,500. The price 
recently paid for them is understood to have been between 
$75,000 and $100,000. The correspondence between the Brown- 
ings is represented almost in its entirety by this collection. It 
dates from January 10, 1845, to September 18, 1846, the last 
letter written the day before they left London for Italy, a few 
days after their secret marriage. Afterwards, it is said, they 
were never separated and therefore exchanged no letters. 

Few, very few of the letters that passed between Napoleon and 
Josephine have come within range of the collector’s power of 
acquisition. I can imagine no more intriguing souvenir of the 
“little corporal” than one of his fervid letters to his new wife 
written during the Italian campaign, after one of his brilliant 
victories, perhaps by campfire light, protesting his love and urging 
his indifferent bride to come to him. 

Then there is, of course, the celebrated Nelson-Hamilton cor- 
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respondence which went under the auctioneer’s hammer in 1917 
when the famous Morrison collection was dispersed. This re- 
markable correspondence comprised more than one thousand 
letters and documents including upwards of two hundred of 
Lord Nelson, and scores of letters of Lady Hamilton, Sir William 
Hamilton, Charles Greville and others. 

Nelson’s letters to Lady Hamilton show in almost every line 
the depth and intensity of his passion. Those written to her 
about the time of the birth of Horatia leave no doubt that he 
considered himself to be the child’s father, but by a curious clumsy 
attempt at deception, they are addressed to “Mrs. Thompson” 
and refer to “her child.” In an autograph codicil to his will, 
dated May 25, 1779, Nelson leaves Emma two gold boxes set 
with diamonds, “as a token of regard and respect for her eminent 
virtues,” and this bequest is confirmed in 1801 with an addition 
of three thousand pounds. Sometimes Nelson shows himself 
furiously jealous, particularly when there is a possibility of Lady 
Hamilton meeting the Prince of Wales, whom he denounces in 
most uncourtly fashion. 

The most remarkable of Lady Hamilton’s letters are those 
addressed to Greville, the earliest being written in 1782. They 
are full of ill-spelt complaints of ill-requited love and ungram- 
matical assurances of undying constancy; later on both spelling 
and grammar improve, bearing witness to Emma’s docility and 
Greville’s patient tuition, but the sentiments remain much the © 
same until she becomes Lady Hamilton, when they assume the 
decorum befitting a lady of title. | 

There are also many letters from Sir William Hamilton to 
Nelson, the early letters chiefly on political questions, the later 
about domestic arrangements, the last of all being a rather pitiful 
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protest against the position Sir William was made to occupy in his 
own house. In short, every phase, every incident almost, of their 
relations is illustrated in these letters upon which, as Captain 
Mahan remarks, “must necessarily be based such account of 
Nelson’s relations with Lady Hamilton, as, unfortunately, cannot 
be omitted wholly from a life so profoundly affected by them.” 

A few of Lord Nelson’s letters to Lady Hamilton have passed 
through my hands, the most recent of them being the letter 
quoted in part below: 


Amazon, Dungeness, 
October 3, 1801. 

My Dearest Emma: 

Your kind letters of Wednesday night and Thursday morning 
I have just received, and I should be too happy to come up for a 
day or two, but that will not satisfy me and only fill my heart with 
grief at separating. Very soon I must give in, for the cold weather 
I could not bear; besides, to say the truth, I am one of those who 
really believe we are on the eve of Peace. As mine can be only 
guess from various circumstances, do not give it as my opinion. I 
think we are almost signing. You may ask, do you know any good 
reason for this joyful idea. I can answer, No; but my mind tells me 
it must be. I shall long to have the picture of the little one; you 
will send it to me; but very soon I shall see the original and then 
I shall be happy. Do not think I am seriously unwell, but I am 
naturally very low. What have I to raise my spirits? Nothing. 
The loss of my friend, the loss of Parker. The Surgeon recom- 
mends me to walk on shore, but that I can not do, we lay so far 
off, and surf. And what is to become of my business? But it can 
not last long. What you want with the Heraldry I know not. 
They are devils for running up a bill. I shall not agree to Sir 
William’s keeping house whenever I come. That is impossible. 
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I hope Mr. Haselwood has done everything to get you into the 
possession, and for the rent and management I give all up to you. 
To say, my dear Emma, how much I love, honor and respect your 
virtues is impossible. The impatient world may be damned as they 
deserve. Would to God Sir William had staid at Deal. He would 
have beeen happier with his friends than his great relations. I 
wonder not at his desire to return and I know all attempts will be 
made to get up. You know what I mean. But be firm and true 
to your trust. You keep it in trust for me, and if such a misfortune 
was to happen that it was got hold of, I believe it would kill me. 
But I know your care of my interest. I can not write Mr. I. today. 
I have had a letter from Mr. Turner. He has got the gout, and de- 
sires his kind regards. I have had rather a begging letter from 
Norwich, but I can not at present do anything, for I have nothing. 
But my Emma, for Heaven’s sake never do you talk of having spent 
any money for me. I am sure you never have to my knowledge 
and my obligations to you can never be repaid but with my life. 
Ever, forever, your faithful till death, 
Netson & Bronte 

Make my kindest regards where proper. Captains Sutton, Bedford, 
and Gore all enquire after you. Is there any images standing in the 
grounds? Gore says there is. If so, you will take them away. 
They look very bad. Oh, God, that I was but with you this mo- 
ment, Patienza. Pray is our Belmonte dead at Baden? Tell me. 
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LORD NELSON TO LADY HAMILTON. AN INTENSELY INTERESTING 
AUTOGRAPH LETTER SIGNED 


from the pen of the great English naval hero.. It was written on board his ship, 
“The Amazon,” off Dungeness, October 3, 1801. 








LAST PAGE OF LORD NELSON’S LETTER TO LADY HAMILTON 
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CHAPTER IV 


How Do You Know Ir Is GEnuInE? 


Tue FasricaTions oF Ropert SpRiINGc—IHE AFFAIRE VRAIN Lucas— 
Forcep AuToGRAPHs oF BuTron GWINNETT AND OTHERS—T HE Usiourrous 
Ga ticn. NI-Byron Facstmite—TuHe Hanun-Lincotn LirHocrapH—OTHER 
Facstimites Wauicu MasgurraDE as OriciINnALs—MuIstTakEN IpENTITY—A 
ReEsPonsisLE DEALER THE CoLLEcTor’s Best ProTEcTION AGAINST SPURIOUS 
AUTOGRA °HS. 


In the year 1813 there was born in England a child named 
Robert Spring, who was destined to make his mark in the world 
through a singular dexterity in simulating the handwriting of 
great men. This artful swindler achieved the distinction of win- 
ning a place for himself in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, the only rogue—at least so labeled—in that six-volume 
work. 

His biography is lamentably vague. Of his life in England 
before he came to the United States little or nothing is known. 
He settled in Philadelphia about 1858, tried his hand at book- 
selling, and chanced to obtain a few important American historical 
autographs. This minor success put an end to the career of 
Spring, the bookseller, and initiated the career of Spring, the 
forger. | 

He found no difficulty in selling the autographs and proceeded 
to meet fresh demands by manufacturing a new supply. He 
began in a small way, limiting himself to easily counterfeited 
signatures until he became more skillful. The lack of any knowl- 
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edge of autographs on the part of his customers and his own clever 
penmanship were an irresistible combination for his rascality, and 
before long he was turning out “Washingtons” and “Franklins” 
with a felicity that might have been envied by those gentlemen 
themselves. By making use of paper of the correct age and 
marketing his product in England and in Canada, where his cus- 
tomers were not familiar with the autographs of famous Ameri- 
cans, he avoided detection for several years and brought his “art” 
to high perfection before his downfall. 

The Civil War played into his hands. England, sympathizing 
with the Confederacy, was interested in Southern military heroes, 
and many requests for their autographs came to Spring. He 
obliged with intriguing ingenuity. Assuming the name of “Fanny 
Jackson,” daughter of Stonewall Jackson, he represented that 
poverty alone constrained “her” to part with “her” possessions. 
Pity the poor British investors, already scuttled by Confederate 
bond salesmen, now stocking up with Robert Spring’s counterfeit 
autographs! After a varied career that carried him into Canada 
and England and obscured him under a dozen aliases, Spring died 
in Philadelphia in 1876—but his forgeries go marching on. 

Judging from the many specimens of his handiwork I have 
seen, there is no doubt that he was a skillful penman; but he was 
lacking in imagination, or else the demand for his spurious pro- 
ductions was so brisk that he never had time to concoct new copy. 
Time and again the identical documents appear. His favorite 
was the following: | 


Permission is granted to Mr. Ryerson, with his negro man, Dick, 
to pass and repass the picket at Ramapo. 
Go. WASHINGTON > 
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THE CONCLUDING LINES OF AN AUTHENTIC AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, SHOWING HIS FREE-FLOWING, BOLD SIGNATURE 





Note the small writing, characteristic of nearly all of Spring’s forgeries. Also observe 
the very faulty, hesitating capital “G” of the signature and many similar evidences that 
the letter was drawn rather than written, 
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HOW DO YOU KNOW IT IS GENUINE? 

Heaven knows how many times the indefatigable Spring caused 
“Mr. Ryerson and his negro man, Dick,” to pass the picket at 
Ramapo—so often, I am sure, that the two might have consti- 
tuted the first important traffic jam in American history. 'Times 
without number during the past twenty-five years this identical 
Spring forgery has been offered me, and invariably the owner 
has insisted that the precious document had been in the possession 
of his or her family for fifty years or more. I have never doubted 
the claim for a moment—as Spring died more than fifty years ago. 

Although it cannot be gainsaid that Spring’s Washington 
forgeries are rather well executed, nevertheless, when examined 
with care and compared with genuine autographs of Washington, 
their falsity becomes evident. A striking characteristic of Wash- 
ington’s handwriting is its unfailing firmness. The letters and 
words are continuous, free flowing, quite rapidly executed, the 
strokes bold and unhesitating. This is particularly observable in 
the capital “G” of the signature, whereas in the Spring model the 
“G” is wavering and faulty, drawn rather than written. More- 
over Spring, conscious of the difficulties of his craft, purposely 
perpetrated his forgeries in letters smaller than Washington cus- 
tomarily employed, for the reason that, being smaller, they were 
more likely to pass inspection, since their faults did not stand out 
so plainly. This reduction also had the advantage of lending 
itself more readily to quantity production. 

Curiously, Spring’s own autograph is a rarity to-day. I have 
seen but two of his letters, both of which are now in my posses- 
sion. One is dated from Baltimore, August 27, 1863, and with it 
he sends his correspondent, one William S. Herriman of Brook- 
lyn, an autograph letter of Martin Luther, “which please accept as 
a present.” Beware the Greeks bearing gifts! Spring had prob- 
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ably produced the Luther letter the night before, allowing time 
for the ink to dry. This Herriman was apparently a good cus- 
tomer, for a short time later Spring sent him two checks signed 
by Washington, his “specialties,” for which he charged $10 each. 
These Washington checks seem to have sold well, for Spring, to 
impress his client with the bargain he was getting, added, “I sent 
several of these checks to England and received for all sold Five 
Pounds Sterling.” Toward the end of his life Spring spent a 
good part of his time being arrested, pleading contriteness and 
getting caught all over again. He finally died in poverty. 

The name of Spring does not stand alone in the roster of forgers 
of autographs. There have been others, more or less clever than 
he, and there probably will be others still, though fortunately the 
likelihood of their succeeding is decreasing as the legitimate traffic 
in autographs becomes, from the point of view of dealer and 
collector alike, more and more an exact science. It is doubtful, 
for instance, if any forger will ever equal the success of M. Vrain 
Lucas, if only for the reason that it is unlikely that so ingenious a 
rogue will ever again encounter so gullible a victim as M. Michel 
Chasles. The tale has often been told, but it is so amusing, so 
interesting, so astonishing in some of its aspects, that it will bear a 
brief retelling. The narrative of “laffaire Vrain Lucas” reads 
more like a chapter from the writings of a French romancer than 
the actual account of the machinations of an amazing charlatan. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century Vrain Lucas, a 
Frenchman of middle age and respectable education, tempted by 
the high prices then being paid for autographs, hit upon what 
he believed to be a simple method for making a fortune. And 
so it proved—as long as his luck lasted. 

There also lived in France at that time a distinguished mathe- 
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matician, Michel Chasles, who was also widely known as a collec. 
tor. To him came Lucas with a preposterous but persuasive yarn. 
Lucas was provocatively mysterious. He knew of a magnificent 
collection that would delight the scientist. It had belonged to the 
Comte de Boisjourdain who, emigrating to America in 1790, had 
been lost at sea. His collection of autographs had been rescued, 
however, and returned to France more than fifty years later, and 
now Lucas was empowered to sell it. M. Chasles was interested. 
Indeed, he would be a willing purchaser of some of the documents 
if they turned out to be as important as M. Lucas had represented. 
That was all the encouragement Lucas needed. Presently he was 
manufacturing autographs on a magnificent scale, surpassing 
anything that the most ambitious forger had ever before at- 
tempted. Within a period of eight years he turned out no less 
than twenty-seven thousand “priceless” pieces, and M. Chasles, 
who was not given to haggling, paid 140,000 francs for them! 

Rascal though he was, Lucas certainly was not what a later 
generation would call a piker. The greatest names intrigued his 
pen. Would M. Chasles like a letter from Dante, Shakespeare, 
Luther, Cervantes, Spinoza? Very well, he would have it on the 
morrow. Or, perchance, he would rather have a letter of Judas 
Iscariot to Mary Magdalen; from Alcibiades to Pericles; from 
Attila, from Mahomet, or a passionate epistle from Cleopatra to 
Cesar, or even a letter written by Lazarus after his resurrection. 
M. Chasles had only to evince the least interest and the tireless 
Lucas stood ready to assuage his slightest autographic whim. It 
seems almost incredible that Chasles, a scientist of reputation, 
could have fallen a victim to such a preposterous swindle. His 
advanced age may to some extent account for his simplicity. At 
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all events, he seems to have had complete faith in his “agent” up 
to the moment of the latter’s exposure. 

The unmasking of Lucas came abruptly, although the suspicion 
of certain of Chasles’ colleagues in the French Academy of Sci- 
ences had already been aroused. With great ceremony the 
scientist had laid before the Academy letters from the famous 
Pascal to Sir Isaac Newton purporting to claim that Pascal, not 
Newton, was the discoverer of the law of gravitation. A tremen- 
dous discovery in itself, if true. The world of science was stirred 
with controversy. In the end the argument shifted to the authen- 
ticity of the letters. The blow fell when the English scholar, Sir 
David Brewster, showed that Newton was a lad of eight when 
Pascal supposedly took him so brusquely to task. 

All in all, it was a sad experience for M. Chasles, and he was so 
thoroughly chastened, so eager to have done with the whole 
dreadful affair, that he at first refused to make public the name 
of his “benefactor.” But in the end he submitted to the wishes 
of his friends, and early in 1870 Lucas was tried and convicted 
of swindling, for which he was sentenced to two years in jail and 
fined 500 francs. Thus ended one of the most celebrated hoaxes 
in history. It was indeed a weird affair. For although Lucas 
stooped to the transparent artifice of browning his productions 
against a lamp flame to give them the semblance of age, he had 
no compunctions against using paper manufactured by the mills 
of Angouléme, whose water mark stood forth boldly in it. And. 
as if that were not obvious enough, he had Cleopatra indite her 
rapturous letters to Cesar in modern French! 

Of far greater pretensions intellectually than Spring or Lucas 
were the two noted Englishmen, William Henry Ireland of the 
Shakespeare forgeries, and Thomas Chatterton, the poet-forger. 
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Chatterton, of course, is hardly in the same class with the others, 
since he at least wrote beautiful and original poetry and was not 
attempting to obtain money under false pretenses. There were 
also the Scotchman, Alexander Howland Smith, and the young 
Englishman, George Gordon Byron, who, pretending to be a 
natural son of the poet, offered to an unsuspecting world alleged 
manuscripts and letters of Lord Byron and his friends. _But most 
of them were careless charlatans and they all, sooner or later, 
came a cropper. Even an inexperienced collector, who took rea- 
sonable precautions, need not have been misled by them. 

More insidious, however, are some of the modern rogues who 
are limiting themselves to forging names in books and on other- 
wise authentic documents. They studiously avoid the pitfalls into 
which their less ingenious predecessors stumbled. Their practice 
is to take a genuine document of the Revolutionary period, for 
instance, and add to the authentic signatures already on the docu- 
‘ment a forged signature of Washington, Franklin, or some other 
famous and desirable character. Or they will forge the signature 
of Button Gwinnett or Thomas Lynch or Abraham Lincoln on 
the flyleaf or title-page of a book. Most of the forgeries that I 
have seen in recent years have been in this form. They are a 
menace to the unwary collector, and the only protection he has 
against them is the advice and guidance of responsible experts 
and dealers, whose reputations are known to be reliable and 
whose judgment is authoritative. This last is as important as the 
first, for if the vendor of autographs be merely honest and not 
by experience qualified to pass judgment on the authenticity of an 
autograph, then the collector can never be sure that the autograph 
he treasures may not be merely one of his dealer’s mistakes. Of 
course, reputable dealers will immediately make restitution if an 
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autograph turns out to be not as represented, but this is usually 
poor satisfaction. 

There are good and bad forgeries, so to speak. There are those 
that only the most competent experts can establish, and there are 
others that a novice can easily detect. The recent bull market in 
Gwinnetts and Lynches has encouraged the impostors, and of 
late there have been many attempts to put over forged examples 
of their signatures. Not long ago a very doubtful Gwinnett and 
Lynch were offered for sale at auction, but their authenticity was 
challenged and they were withdrawn. 

The new collector should remember, however, that the expert 
is rarely fooled and, I say it without qualification, the collector 
who deals with a competent and responsible dealer need have no 
fear. He is assured of adequate protection; and nowadays, with 
a rising autograph market, this is a very important kind of 
insurance. 

Autographs have this unique advantage over most collected 
things—paintings, for example. An autograph is either an origi- 
nal, or it is not. There is seldom any middle ground of opinion. 
It is quite possible to line up a dozen experts who will declare that 
an ancient canvas is the work of a certain master, and then to 
muster another dozen equally competent and conscientious au- 
thorities to swear that the master never saw it. Experts have 
Bertillonized the handwriting of celebrities almost as accurately 
as they have their finger prints. There are characteristics of a 
man’s handwriting, peculiarities of style, arrangement, even 
punctuation, that challenge the most painstaking imitation. The 
ink must be of a certain tarnish and its corroding effect on paper 
during long years cannot be successfully simulated. The paper 
is always an important consideration and the actual text of a 
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forged letter or document is not infrequently the key to its genu- 
ineness. Somewhere in the equation the forger invariably stum- 
bles and his whole fabrication collapses on the slightest error. 

Always beware of great bargains in rare and valuable autographs 
unless you have had a competent expert pass upon their validity. 
Few honest men are stupid enough to try to sell for a few dollars 
what is worth hundreds. There is bound to be a darky some- 
where in such an autographic woodpile. Above all things, shun 
the near treasures that are offered “as is” unless you are fond of 
playing one hundred to one shots. “As is” when applied to 
autographs means simply selling for something what is worth 
nothing. 

From the forgeries let us pass to the facsimiles which have 
frequently been a source of vexation to the autograph collector. 
There are lithographs or other forms of reproduction masquerad- 
ing, generally unwittingly, as genuine autographs. There is one 
that turns up at every point of the compass, and so regularly does 
it appear, and from such a variety of sources, that I have con- 
sidered the possibility of forming an International Society of 
Galignani Facsimile Owners to meet annually on April 1st. The 
latest member appears to be a school-teacher from Texas. She, 
herself, brought the letter all the way to New York; it was far 
too valuable to entrust to the mails. As she proceeded to remove 
the wrappings in which the letter was carefully protected, I ven- 
tured to inquire: “Is it by chance addressed to a gentleman named 
Galignani?” “Why, yes,” she replied, puzzled. “How did you 
know?” “Because,” said I, sadly, “it always is.” 

Galignani was Byron’s Paris publisher, to whom on April 27, 
1819, the poet wrote from Vienna a most interesting letter denying 
that he was the author of the poem, “The Vampire.” When 
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Galignani brought out, in 1827, “The Works of Lord Byron, in- 
cluding his Suppressed Poems, Complete in one Volume,” he had 
the letter lithographed and inserted the facsimile in the volume 
as an illustration. 

The facsimile was easily removed and no doubt in time many 
~ of them fell loose. They were excellently made. At first glance 
they seemed to be genuine, and in later years, when their origin 
was either forgotten or unknown, these facsimiles came to be 
regarded by their owners as original Byron autographs. The 
years have imparted to the paper and to the printing a mellow, 
brown tone, and the uninitiated may well be pardoned for mis- 
taking them for genuine. 

What the Galignani facsimile is to Byron’s autograph, the Hahn 
facsimile is to Lincoln’s. This Hahn letter has a fascinating his- 
tory. Its peregrinations have been as extensive as those of the 
Galignani, and the distress it has caused its many owners has been 
no whit less. Like most good things, the original Hahn letter 
died young, but its wicked facsimile progeny seem to be im- 
perishable. 

Following Union occupation of Louisiana, after the capture of 
New Orleans, President Lincoln appointed Michael Hahn first 
free-state governor of Louisiana. The question of negro suffrage 
was a perplexing problem there, and Lincoln wrote a trenchant 
letter to Governor Hahn on the subject, concluding with the 
splendid line: “Keep the jewel of Liberty within the family of 
Freedom.” There is no doubt that Lincoln wrote such a letter 
or that Governor Hahn received it, and there is also little doubt 
that Hahn had a lithographed facsimile of Lincoln’s letter made 
for distribution among his friends. This was not an unpraise- 
worthy thing to do, but it appears that the Governor did not 
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AUTHENTIC AUTOGRAPH OF BUTTON GWINNETT 


A magnificent example of the rarest and most sought-for of American historical auto- 
graphs. Savannah, February 19, 1773. 








FORGED AUTOGRAPH OF BUTTON GWINNETT 


From the title-page of a book. 
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always make it clear that it was a facsimile and not the original 
that he was presenting; in fact, it would seem that he handed out 
the facsimile with all the virtuous generosity of a man relinquish- 
ing a treasure and thus gave his friends the impression he was 
presenting them with the original. 

So the Hahn letter is forever rising to the surface of the mar- 
ket, like a hungry trout to a fly. It turns up regularly in the press 
in various parts of the country. Recently it was reported to have 
been found in a pile of rubbish on a Southern plantation; it is a 
pity it was disturbed. Until fact rudely pricks the bubble, the 
finder preens himself in the headlines. I confess it, I once had a 
narrow escape myself. In 1927 I received a letter from Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The writer, who described himself as an old 
Southern gentleman, declared he had been a friend and neighbor 
of Governor Hahn. More than fifty years ago, before he moved 
to Australia, so the letter went, Governor Hahn had presented 
him with the original letter Lincoln wrote, and with it, a testi- 
monial by the Governor himself as to its authenticity. Would I, 
he inquired, wish to consider purchasing it. Who could say no? 
At last I was on the track of the original Lincoln-Hahn letter 
itself. We exchanged several cables and each reply tended to 
confirm the belief. I instructed the owner to forward the letter 
to the New York representative of the Bank of Australia, with a 
promise that as soon as I had examined it I would make a liberal 
cash offer. 

In due time the representative of the bank notified me that the 
letter had arrived, and with high hopes I sallied forth to examine 
it. But it was just my old friend the facsimile. Not even its long 
journeyings to strange lands had changed its false whiskers. 

Years ago a somewhat similar experience befell me. A lady in 
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Richmond wrote me that she had a letter written by Lincoln 
quoting at length from the Second Inaugural Address. If true, 
this was an important find. By the next post I replied that, as 
I had soon to visit Washington, I would come on to Richmond, 
and would she please hold the letter until I had an opportunity 
to see it. 

Needless to say, I did not lose much time in making my ap- 
pearance at the address she gave. She dwelt in a small, rather 
inaccessible suburb of Richmond, several miles outside the city, 
and it was mid-afternoon when finally I knocked at her door, in- 
troduced myself, and received the dire intelligence that the letter 
had passed me on its way into Richmond. Not thinking that I 
would be South so quickly, she explained, she had sent the letter 
to her sister in Chicago, who wished to show it to a Lincoln 
collector there. Resourcefulness is a quality with which an auto- 
graph dealer must be well equipped. I had the happy inspiration 
to ask her how she had sent the letter. She replied that she had 
shipped it in a trunk. “A trunk?” I asked, in astonishment. 
“Yes,” she answered, “you see the trunk belonged to my sister. 
Since I had to return it anyway I tucked the letter inside and 
thus saved the postage.” My hopes were revived when she added 
that she had sent the trunk by donkey cart, piloted by a negro 
servant, to the Richmond freight station that morning. Knowing 
something of the Southern negro’s indolence, and a bit more 
about a donkey’s mileage possibilities, I believed I could overtake 
the trunk. So, obtaining an order from the lady authorizing me 
to open the trunk, and accompanied by her young son, I set forth 
in pursuit of the elusive letter. More than realizing my expecta- 
tions, we reached the station at least half an hour before donkey 
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cart, negro and trunk pulled in—and in less time than it takes 
to tell it I was examining a perfectly good facsimile. 

A few years ago I went on a long but far from unenjoyable 
wild goose chase into Ireland. This time a Goldsmith letter was 
the decoy—and a Goldsmith letter is a rara avis indeed. I had 
corresponded with the owner of this “letter” over a period of 
several months, and it was with high hopes that I finally reached 
her quaint thatched cottage in the little town of Athlone. But 
again I was doomed to disappointment. Once more it was only 
a lithographed facsimile of the original. I am never discouraged 
by such experiences. Often I have found a rich enough prize at 
the end of the trail to repay me for an occasional fruitless quest. 

Mistaken identity is still another of the potential causes of col- 
lector’s indigestion, but a bit of judicious observation will save 
many regrets. The signature of Charles Dickens, Jr., frequently 
masquerades as that of his distinguished father. The autograph 
of Oliver Wolcott, Jr., who was Secretary of the Treasury under 
Washington and John Adams, is sometimes mistaken for that of 
his father, one of the Connecticut signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Although the characteristics of the handwriting 
of the Wolcotts are closely similar, there is this economic differ- 
ence: an autograph letter of the father is generally worth ten 
times, yes, twenty times, as much as one of the son. So make 
sure that the father’s letter is not dated ten years after his death. 
This is likewise true of Benjamin Harrison, another signer, and 
Benjamin Harrison, Jr., his son. There are other similar duali- 
ties, but these will suffice for examples. 

On April 9, 1865, General Lee and the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia surrendered to General Grant at Appomattox Court-house. 
The following day General Lee issued his famous Farewell Ad- 
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dress to his devoted Army. Copies of this General Order No. 9, 
as it was designated in Confederate records, were sent to various 
corps commanders and other generals of Lee’s Army. These 
copies were written by a secretary and signed by General Lee. 
Just how many of them were sent is not known, but probably 
not more than ten or twelve, several of which have survived. 
About ‘a year ago I had the good fortune to acquire a splendid 
copy. Needless to say, it is as fine a memento of the great leader 
of the “Lost Cause” as any collector could hope to obtain. 

It is not the original Address, however, of which the collector 
must be wary, but the numerous copies of it that were issued from 
the headquarters of the various generals to whom the Order was 
sent by General Lee. These copies, which are often jealously 
treasured by their owners, are neither written nor signed by 
General Lee. They are in the handwritings of secretaries or 
aides who also signed them. Only recently a gentleman in the 
South sent me a newspaper clipping wherein was reproduced one 
of the copies of the Order to which General Lee’s name was 
signed by a secretary. The newspaper article, however, set forth 
that the document was not only signed by General Lee, but 
written by him as well. It is safe to say that not more than three 
or four of the copies of the Address that have come to light during 
the past ten years were signed by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Confederate Armies. 

It has been the experience of most collectors that familiarity © 
with autographs soon brings with it a degree of knowledge, a 
feeling for originals, that is by no means to be disdained. The 
collector himself soon comes to recognize the presence or absence 
of those peculiarities of graphology which are the hall-marks of 
genuineness. He learns almost instinctively that an appearance 
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of slow writing, of hesitating and uncertain strokes, and of 
retouching in a letter or document are danger signals that cannot 
be ignored. 

But the detection of forgeries, the determination of the genu- 
ineness or falsity of an autograph, are subjects over which the 
collector need lose no sleep. He need but salt his enthusiasm 
with a grain or two of common sense, he need but place his 
reliance on a reputable dealer and the chances of his acquiring 
spurious autographs are almost negligible. The success of an 
imposture depends more upon the receptive disposition of those 
who are selected as its victims than upon the chicanery of the 
cheat. Shakespeare supplies the key to the mystery of such a 
success: “A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that hears it.” 
The best answer to the question, “how do you know an autograph 
is genuine?,” will always be the knowledge that it came from a 
reliable source. 
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AMERICANA—COMMON AND PREFERRED 


Tue TREND oF AMERICAN COoLLECTING—CoLONIAL CELEBRITIES—JOHN 
Extot, Rocer WiiuiaMs, Cotton Matuer, Wittiam PENN—Tue PERFEcT 
AMERICAN COLLECTION: THE GENERALS OF THE REVOLUTION—RARITIES OF 
THE Group—TuHE VALue oF ILLITERACY—GENERAL PutTNAM’s REPLY TO SIR 
Henry Ciinton—“Map AntTHoNy” Wayne Deserves H1s SOBRIQUET—JOHN 
-Paut Jones TELLs oF THE Ficht BETwEEN THE “Bon Homme RicHarp” 
AND THE “SERAPIS’—TRAITOR vs. Spy—Navat AuTocrapHs—Crivit War 
AutocrapHs—Rarities AMonc THEM—THE Fascinatinc Story or Cou. 
Eimer E. ELtsworTH—JoHN Brown’s Last LETTER. 


Ir is something of a paradox that in these days of intense pre- 

occupation with the many distractions and excitements of the 
machine age, such as air travel, talking movies and radio, the 
popular trend of American collecting should be in the direction 
of Colonial and Revolutionary times. On every side one sees 
evidence of a steadily increasing interest in the things of early 
America—furniture, art, books and autographs. 
- But why should not this be so? There is a fine, fresh newness 
to Colonial and Revolutionary America which time cannot cor- 
rode. It was the most picturesque and stimulating period of our © 
national life; and the present national movement aiming toward 
the rediscovery and rehabilitation of Americana is particularly 
gratifying to autograph collectors, who gave it impetus many 
years ago. It is a kind of home industry that cannot be patron- 
ized too much. 
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From the autograph collector’s point of view, so many interest- 
ing figures trod the stage of American history during the two 
and a half centuries between the coming of the Pilgrims 
and the Civil War that it is difficult to know where to begin, what 
names to collect. Those were years that witnessed the making 
of the nation and saw its emergence from its first great crisis. 
And down through those years moved a long procession of 
notable men—soldiers, statesmen, authors, artists, poets, scientists 
—men whose lives and works must be forever identified with 
the coming-of-age of America. 

As might be expected, the autographs of celebrities of early 
Colonial days are generally rare. Consequently they are not 
very widely collected. There is an interesting psychological fact 
here. It is obvious that an autograph, if it is to be highly prized 
and much sought for, must not be too common, but it is equally 
true, curiously enough, that it must also not be too rare. 

John Eliot and Roger Williams are cases in point. So few 
of their letters have survived, so seldom do they make their 
appearance in the autograph market, that it might almost be 
said that they are not collected. Yet when, at long intervals, 
letters of the apostle to the Indians or of the founder of Rhode 
Island have come to light there has been little evidence of retarded 
interest judging by the prices that have been paid for them. The 
last recorded sale of a letter of Roger Williams was in 1928 
when an A.L.S., addressed to Governor John Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts, was sold for $7,350. In 1919 a letter of John Eliot was 
sold for $700. None of his autographs has appeared at public 
sale since. The fact remains, however, that were letters of Eliot 
and Williams more numerous there would be a wider interest 
in them, just as there would be more collectors of Signers of the 
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Declaration of Independence were the autographs of Button 
Gwinnett and Thomas Lynch, Jr., not so rare. 

The autograph of Myles Standish is one of the rarest and, to 
my mind, one of the most interesting of early Colonial auto- 
graphs. When occasionally he did write it was in a bold, broad 
hand, characteristic of the soldier, but he seems for the most part 
to have carried his inarticulateness into his correspondence. In 
1913, at the sale of the famous autograph collection of the late 
John Boyd Thacher of Albany, a document signed by Myles 
Standish went under the auctioneer’s hammer for $525. It would 
probably fetch five times or even ten times as much were it to 
be offered to-day. Even more uncommon is the autograph of 
Standish’s famous proxy, John Alden. What a prize one of the 
courtship letters would be—if any were written! 

Cotton Mather’s autograph is very scarce, although certainly 
he was not inarticulate. It is occasionally met with in the form 
of sermons, which he was in the habit of inditing on small sheets 
of paper in his diminutive print-like hand. Far more plentiful 
than these, however, are some of the Colonial governors, who in 
the performance of their official duties signed a great many state 
papers and public documents, a substantial portion of which are 
still extant. But, alas, this availability does not apply to all of 
them by any means. The collector will hunt a long while to 
find an autograph of John Carver, William Bradford or Edward 
Winslow of Massachusetts, of Peter Minuit or Woerter Van 
Twiller of New York, or of Captain John Smith. Few docu- 
ments and letters did they leave behind them, and such as remain 
have been incorporated, for the most part, in public and institu- 
tional collections. 

William Penn’s autograph, on the other hand, is fairly plenti- 
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ful. That industrious gentleman left many documentary memen- 
tos scattered over Colonial Pennsylvania. Would that Peter 
Stuyvesant and Peter Minuit had done as much for New York! 
Stuyvesant’s autograph does occasionally come to light, invari- 
ably in the form of official documents of old New Amsterdam, 
with the famous beaver seal affixed. Rarer still is the autograph 
of Peter Minuit, who is renowned for the fact that he made the 
first bargain in Manhattan real estate by purchasing the entire 
island for sixteen guilders. 

It is but a step from Colonial days and Colonial celebrities to 
Revolutionary times—to those staunch patriots, the generals of 
the Continental Army, Washington’s comrades in arms, who 
staked their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor on the 
outcome of the struggle with England. These, to my mind, make 
the perfect American collection. More than the lawmakers and 
the diplomats, they symbolize the Revolution. They were the 
men who made the Declaration of Independence something more 
than a mere scrap of paper. Rugged, always interesting, fre- 
quently brilliant personalities they were, this remarkable group 
of men who served under Washington, and of all of. them it 
might well be said that their swords were mightier than their 
pens. As modern biographers are lifting them out of their 
tombs, blowing the dust away and breathing life into their 
moldy memories, the collector’s preoccupation with them is 
growing. 

It is not my purpose to dwell on the biographical aspects of 
the generals of the Revolution—the hard-hitting strategist Greene, 
Washington’s ablest lieutenant; dashing Mad Anthony Wayne; 
the unlettered Putnam, hero of a hundred romantic exploits; the 
Prussian drill-master, von Steuben; Lafayette, the “Boy General,” 
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and so on through the splendid line of them, more than a hun- 
dred in all. That is the historian’s task. I am concerned only 
with their autographic personalities, so to speak. 

There are names in this group that surpass in rarity—but, 
fortunately, not as yet in price—even the rarest of the Signers. 
The fact is that values in this group, even among the rarities, 
have had no great rise. For some reason interest in the Revolu- 
tionary generals, except in a few outstanding names, has never 
been very marked. I can see no reason for it except, possibly, 
that we, as a nation, shy at things military. Still, I doubt if 
the generals will long be ignored. In fact, there are indications 
that the tide has already turned. In the past few years several 
active collectors have taken up the military leaders of the 
Revolution. 

Curiously, the rarest names among them are those of the 
foreign officers who gave their services and sometimes their lives 
to this country—Major General Philip de Coudray, the French- 
man, who arrived on the scene just as the war was closing, and 
departed too soon to favor us with many letters; de Woedtke, the 
German, who died in the Northern Campaign; de Kalb, the 
Frenchman, who gave his life in the Battle of Camden, South 
Carolina; Pulaski, the Pole, who died while leading a cavalry 
charge in the assault on Savannah; the Frenchman Rochefermoy, 
and soon. Here, again, rarity follows the flag of obscurity. The 
autographs of Schuyler, Clinton, Lafayette, Gates and Sullivan, 
to mention but a few of the more prominent generals, are com-_ 
paratively numerous. Of General Rochefermoy I have seen but 
one autograph in twenty-three years, a document which now 
forms part of the notable Americana collection of His Eminence, 
Cardinal George W. Mundelein. 
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As with celebrities in other fields, early death also makes for 
rarity in this group. Not only is this true of Revolutionary gen- 
erals, but of the leaders of other wars as well. But there is among 
the officers of the Revolution a factor making for rarity that is 
not often encountered elsewhere. That factor is illiteracy. 

It is obvious that if a man was barely able to write, but never- 
theless, achieved a degree of fame, his autograph letters 
are bound to be rare. Three of the most prominent and colorful 
figures of the Continental Army fall into this category—General 
Israel Putnam, General John Stark and Colonel Ethan Allen. 
All were New Englanders; all were born in the cradle of cul- 
ture but, apparently, all three learned to walk too soon. All 
three, but especially Putnam and Stark, used a pen only with 
difficulty. Their spelling was decidedly phonetic. They seldom 
subscribed their names, and as for holograph letters, I suppose 
that not more than three or four A.L.S. of Putnam and eight or 
ten of Stark and Allen have turned up in twenty years. 

Consider Putnam, a wizard with rifle or plow, but hopelessly 
lost with a pen in hand. Fortunately for collectors, he could 
command the book learning of more lowly placed individuals; 
otherwise, we might not have even the little of his autograph 
legacy that we have to-day. Practically all of his few letters 
that have survived are in the handwriting of aides and bear only 
his crude, print-like signature. 

Still, learning or no, he had a sense of humor and brevity that 
might have characterized the style of a more cultured craftsman. 
I recall a letter he wrote in the summer of 1777, a trying one for 
the patriots. Washington was at Germantown, much disturbed 
by the puzzling maneuvers of the British fleet, which had 
weighed anchor and disappeared from New York harbor. Sus- 
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pecting that a trap was being laid by Admiral Howe to lure the 
American Army after him and leave the way clear for Sir Henry 
Clinton at New York to form a junction with the southward- 
pressing Burgoyne, Washington dispatched a warning to Put- 
nam to be on the alert and assemble his forces at Peekskill. 

But an incident had already occurred that placed the wily 
General, who is said “never to have slept with but one eye,” on 
guard. A spy, sent by Clinton, had been detected gathering 
information inside the American lines. Never one to let grass 
grow under his feet, Putnam immediately ordered him put on 
trial. News of the capture reached the British, and presently a 
man-o-war sailed up the Hudson and, under a flag of truce, 
landed an emissary bearing a letter of protest from Clinton. 
Sir Henry argued that the officer was not a spy, and should be 
accorded the rights of all prisoners of war. To which Putnam 
sent the following reply: 

Headquarters, 
“th August, 1777. 
Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s service, was taken as 

a spy lurking within our lines; he has been tried as a spy, con- 

demned as a spy, and shall be executed as a spy; and the flag is 

ordered to depart immediately. 


IsraEL PutNaM 
P.S. He has, accordingly, been executed. 


General Stark, hero of the battle of Bennington, was a soldier — 
of the same mold. He was a comrade of Putnam’s, fought with 
him through the French and Indian Wars, and was only a trifle 
more dexterous with the pen. I recall a remarkable letter of 
Stark’s that passed through my hands several years ago. It was 
addressed to Meshech Weare, governor of New Hampshire, and 
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throws a most interesting light on conditions then prevailing 
in the Continental Army. It seems astonishing to-day that despite 
such obstacles the war was won: 


In my last I gave you a hint that the troops were suffering for 
want of cash. None has yet been paid them by the public, nor can 
I learn that any is expected; and their hope must now rest solely 
on the States they belong to for that support, which ‘is absolutely 
necessary and requisite for a person deeply engaged in the defence 
of his Country. You certainly know whether Congress have it in 
their power to supply the troops with money and other necessarys. 

If they have, I can not see their policy in keeping it from them. 
But if they have it not in their power, it is necessary that the States 
allow some pittance, at least to keep the soul and body together. 
What must be the feelings of a number of officers who have got 
leave to go and see their families and not a shilling of money to 
support their expenses on the road? And if they do go, must 
assume the character of beggars, a mortifying circumstance enough 
to a gentleman of spirit and to be genteel and a proper dignity one 
of his reigning characteristics. 

Perseverance has long been their favorite topic and hope almost 
their only support. But these are now in a manner vanished. 
Despair has thrown off her veil and stares them boldly in the 
face. Flattery is no longer necessary; an immediate remedy is 
their positive demand. 


The autograph of the third member of this triumvirate, the 
intrepid leader of the Green Mountain Boys, Colonel Ethan 
Allen, is among the rarest and most sought-for of prominent 
Revolutionary names. In recent years very few of his letters have 
appeared. Those that have were instantly whisked away into 
the collections of two or three acquisitive Vermont collectors. 
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As a result, the value of Allen’s autograph has rapidly increased. 
I remember a very extraordinary letter of his which came my 
way several years ago. It was written shortly after the dramatic 
capture of Fort Ticonderoga and disclosed that Allen had ob- 
tained information as to the strength of the British garrison by 
sending a spy disguised as a “chirurgeon” into the fort. I sold 
that letter for $350 and I suppose it would fetch ten times that 
amount to-day. 

But Putnam, Stark, Allen and the foreign officers are by no 
means the only Revolutionary military leaders whose autographs 
are few and far between. There is General Richard Montgomery, 
who commanded the ill-fated Canadian expedition and fell before 
Quebec. His autograph is extremely rare. The finest example I 
ever saw—perhaps it is the most interesting specimen of his auto- 
graph extant—was his last will and testament, made in the 
freezing Canadian wilderness a few days before his death in the 
assault on Quebec and witnessed by his second in command, 
Benedict Arnold. 

Nathanael Greene is generally considered to have been the 
ablest, after Washington, of the generals of the Revolution. His 
letters are moderately scarce. Mr. William L. Clements of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in his renowned library of Americana, has 
made a remarkable assemblage of Greene’s correspondence num- 
bering several hundred pieces. 

Among other autographs of Revolutionary generals that are 
moderately rare but which may be had without a great expendi- 
ture of the coin of the realm are Charles Lee, the British-born 
soldier of fortune, storm center of the Conway Cabal; Francis 
Marion, the “Swamp Fox”; and Daniel Morgan, commander of 
Morgan’s Rifles, hero of the Battles of Saratoga and the Cow- 
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pens, whose crack riflemen almost annihilated the cavalry of 
that dashing British officer, General Banastre Tarleton, “The 
Butcher.” 

But rarity, as I have already intimated, is not always of primary 
importance in establishing autograph values. The circumstances 
under which a letter was written—its historical significance—are 
a most important factor affecting the price equation. “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne’s autographs, for instance, are not extremely 
rare, but the following letter fetched $350 in 1927 and is worth 
considerably more to-day. It is not difficult to understand why. 
Written less than three weeks before the beleaguered Cornwallis 
surrendered at Yorktown, it proposes, with its author’s character- 
istic impetuosity, an assault on the British breastworks. It is 
addressed—and the identity of the addressee is always a consid- 
eration in determining autograph value—to General Nathanael 
Greene: 


I don’t know what it is, but I have not felt so sanguine on the 
occasion as the Naval & Land force, sent by our great and good 
ally, would justify. Probably it may be occasioned by former dis- 
appointments, when affairs bore a flattering aspect. The French 
troops are the finest & best made body of men that I have ever 
beheld; their officers are gentlemen & I will be answerable for their 
being soldiers. . . . Unless fortune is extremely unkind, Lord Corn- 
wallis & his army must submit to our combined forces. 

However, the arrival of His Excellency, General Washington, 
with the troops from the Northward, will enable us to complete 
the Investiture immediately. Could we previously bring his Lord- 
ship to an Action, it would very much accelerate his reduction. 
The Marquis Lafayette, one of the best of Officers & finest of men, 
has been laid up with a Caitiff fever for some time, which added 
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to my misfortune [Wayne had been shot in the leg by one of his — 
own sentries] tended not a little to retard this essential business. 
He is now much recovered, & my wound is in so fair a way that 
I can mount a horse, & lead my troops in case of emergency. 

From Lord Cornwallis’s character, it may be possible to tempt 
him to a field day. I am in hopes His Excellency will put matters 
in a train for the purpose. Otherwise you may depend upon it 
that the siege will be very tedious, for the enemy has improved 
every moment in fortifying and procuring a supply of provisions, 
etc... . You know that I am not of a desponding disposition, and 
was I to adopt that character at this crisis, I ought to be Damned, 
but there are a train of eventual Circumstances that I can’t help 
revolving in my mind, all of which make me most anxiously wish 
his Lordship to play this duet out of the lines, in which case I would 
risque my soul and body fighting into Yorktown with him & 
bringing the affair to a summary Issue. 

Between you & me, I have but too much reason to wish for the 
power of Joshua. I certainly would give good man time a holiday 
until the American colours were displayed over the British lines. 


Turning to the naval aspect of the Revolution, the collector’s 
eye at once lights upon the name of John Paul Jones, and rightly, | 
for he was a glamorous figure. His letters are seldom offered 
for sale. I have had several very interesting specimens, most 
of them addressed to his friend and patron, Thomas Jefferson. 
The most remarkable John Paul Jones letter that ever came to 
my notice, however, was written to his financial backer, Robert 
Morris. It is dificult to imagine a more fascinating American 
historical autograph than this one, for it was John Paul Jones’s 
own account of one of the greatest naval duels of history, the 
fight between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. It was 
sold with the papers of Robert Morris, signer of the Declaration 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTER SIGNED OF CAPTAIN JOHN PAUL JONES TO 
THOMAS JEFFERSON MENTIONING BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


L’Orient, August 24, 1785. 
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of Independence from Pennsylvania, in the auction rooms of the 
late Stan. V. Henkels, in Philadelphia, several years ago. The 
letter is dated from Amsterdam, October 13, 1779: 


I have the satisfaction to inform you that I arrived with the 
remains of my little Squadron on the 3rd Instant, and brought in 
with me two of the Enemies Ships of War, the Serapis of 44 Guns, 
and the Countess of Scarborough, of 20 Guns. I sailed from 
L’Orient on my late expedition on the 13th of August with the 
Bon Homme Richard, an old East India Man of 4o Guns, the 
Alliance of 36 Guns, the Pallas, an armed ship of 30 Guns, the 
Cerf, a cutter of 18 Guns, and the Vengeance, an Armed Brigg of 
12 Guns, joined by the Monsieur and Grandville, two French 
Privateers. 

M. de Chaumont, who had something to say to my little Arma- 
ment, made such wrong arrangements that both the Privateers and 
Cutter soon separated from me. I established my Cruise from 
some time on the S. W. of Ireland and proposed to remain there 
for some time longer had not the Remonstrances of Captain Landais 
determined me otherwise and thereby lost me the Opportunity of 
intercepting eight of the Enemies East India Ships which enter’d 
the port of Limrick three days after I left the Blaskets. I pass’d 
by the North of Scotland, took some Prizes and was within the 
Smallest triffle to laying Leith under a heavy Contribution tho’ I 
had then with me only the Bon Homme Richard, the Pallas and 
the Vengeance. 

We alarmed their Coasts prodigiously from Cape Clear round to 
Hulls, and had I not been concerned with C’ons. of Interest I could 
have done much. On the 23rd September off Flamborough Head 
the Baltic Fleet appeared. The action between the Bon Homme 
Richard and Serapis was dreadful; an hour from the Commence- 
ment I found that I had to deal with a far superior force and the 
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Serapis, being a much more manageable ship than the Bon Homme 
Richard, 1 was under the necessity of closing with her. I found 
means to get the Enemy’s Bowsprit over the Bon Homme Richard's 
Quarter, and immediately made him fast to the Mizen Mast. The 
ships then swang alongside of one another, the Enemies stern 
being Opposite to our Bow and the Yards being lock’d. In that 
situation the Action Continued for two hours and a half, both 
ships being on fire for the greatest part of the time and the Bon 
Homme Richard making as much water as all the pumps could 
discharge. 

At last the Alliance appeared, but not to our Assistance; for in- 
stead of laying the enemy alongside or of assisting us with Fresh 
Men, he sail’d round the fired into the Bon Homme Richard, even 
after every tongue had exclaimed that he fired into the wrong ship 
and I had hoisted a Signal which could not be mistaken, he killed 
a number of our men and Mortally wounded a good Officer. At 
last the Enemy Struck the English Flagg, but the Victory was too 
dear. The main Mast of the Serapis fell over Board soon after the 
Captain had delivered me his sword, and the fire Continued un- 
extinguished on board the Bon Homme Richard for Eight hours 
after wards having at last gained its way within a few inches of the 
Magazine. In short we found it impossible to preserve the good 
Old Ship, and I endeavored to do it so long that I had only time 
to save the Sick and Wounded. The Alliance contributed to the 
loss of the Bon Homme Richard by hitting her between Wind and 
Water and under the Water.... | 

Your obliged servant, 
Jno. P. Jones 


As a postscript indicates, Commodore Jones actually wrote two 
letters and forwarded them through different channels to assure 
Morris’s receiving at least one. Both the original and the copy 
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ultimately reached their destination and both were sold as one 
lot at the Morris sale. They fetched $2,600. Were the sale to 
be held to-day the two letters would certainly bring five times 
as much. 

While on the subject of military personages of the Revolution, 
it is interesting to consider the relative autograph merits of 
Arnold the traitor and André the spy. There is a considerable 
interest in Arnold’s autograph, and naturally letters of the trea- 
son period, and particularly those relating to the plot, are most 
sought after; although I confess I prefer letters of an earlier date, 
letters that recall Arnold, the fearless soldier of Saratoga or the 
stout-hearted leader of the heroic winter retreat from Canada. 
While Arnold’s letters of Revolutionary and pre-Revolutionary 
date are moderately rare, almost none of his autographs has sur- 
vived of the bleak and wretched years of exile in England, where 
he died, wearing, so the legend goes, his Continental uniform, and 
murmuring: “God forgive me for ever putting on another.” In 
fact, I do not recall ever having seen a letter of that period, 
although it is possible they exist; for, beset by financial difficul- 
ties, Arnold undertook many ventures in England, such as the 
outfitting of privateers, and must have carried on a considerable 
correspondence. 

Far more rare is the autograph of the man whose life he 
destroyed with the blighting of his own—the unfortunate Major 
André. Occasionally André’s letters come to light, and when 
they do there is seldom any lack of enthusiasm among collectors 
to acquire them. Indeed, the discovery of a few of André’s per- 
sonal papers at Halifax more than seventy-five years after they 
were removed from New York at the British evacuation of the 
city in 1783 is generally ranked among the important autograph 
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finds. A friend of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett chanced to ar- 
rive at the home of a relative just in time to see the latter kick- 
ing a stack of papers, dumped from a great chest, into an open 
fire. Dr. Emmett’s friend rescued what papers he could from 
the flames—perhaps a dozen in all—and sent them to the vener- 
able dean of autograph collectors, who keenly appreciated their 
worth. 

There exists to-day, outside the Library of Congress, where are 
preserved André’s letter to Washington requesting that he be 
shot instead of hanged, and Arnold’s letter, also to Washington, 
forswearing his American allegiance, a very scant amount of the 
so-called “treason correspondence.” I recently had a significant 
letter of Arnold’s written exactly two weeks before the capture 
of André and the exposure of the plot. This letter, which is 
now in the splendid Americana collection of Mr. Frederick S. 
Peck of Providence, R. I., was very likely a part of Arnold’s trea- 
sonable correspondence with the enemy. As in all his communi- 
cations with André, which were conducted under the guise of 
commercial matters, it refers, at least outwardly, to an innocent 
transaction, in this instance the purchase of a cow and a calf. 
It is dated from his headquarters at the Robinson House, where 
he met André on the night of September 21, 1780, and con- 
summated the treachery. It is addressed to Nathaniel Stevens, 
who, with the John Joseph Bullis mentioned in the letter, may 
have acted as go-betweens for Arnold and the British during the 
development of the treason negotiations. One is inclined to 
wonder what was the purpose of this mission “to the lines with 
a flage” of John Joseph Bullis. It is a letter to pique one’s 
curiosity: 
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Head Quarters, Robinson’s House, 
September 8, 1780. 

Dear Sir: 

I have bought a Cow and Calf from one John Joseph Bullis, who 
lives ten miles east of Poughkeepsie. He is now gone to the lines 
with a Flagg but expects to return and will deliver the Cow & Calf 
to you on Monday or Tuesday next, for which I am to give him 
Ten pounds in Cash and Twenty Quarts of good Salt. I have sent 
the Money to you & beg you will be good enough to pay it to him 
and deliver the salt. And send a careful hand with the cow and 
calf to me. He says she is three years old last Spring, remarkably 
large & fatt. 

Iam 
Dr. Sir 
Yr. obed’t hbl. Serv’t., 
B. ARNOLD 

The War of 1812 has its quota of celebrities. Mainly a naval 
war, most of the prestige redounded to the naval officers, and 
it is the one period in American history where they really have 
their much deserved innings autographically. Elsewhere, with 
the exception of John Paul Jones and one or two others, there 
is little interest in collecting naval officers. Naturally Oliver 
Hazard Perry, James Lawrence and Stephen Decatur are the ~ 
names most generally sought; and among them Lawrence’s, he 
of the famous dying command, “Don’t give up the ship,” is easily 
the scarcest. In fact, measured by any autograph yardstick, his 
autograph is extremely rare. 

We come to the Civil War, and discover a singular manifesta- 
tion of the fickleness of collector’s choice. Prior to the World 
War there was a steadily broadening demand for the autographs 
of important personages of the Civil War period. Then the 
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World War bustled in and the old heroes became of secondary 
interest. Now they are once more returning to favor. The 
names most actively sought are, of course, Grant, Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, and in less degree, Sherman, Thomas, Johnston and 
Beauregard. Union and Confederate leaders are usually collected 
impartially, although there are a few collectors of Confederate 
autographs exclusively. 

Now although there is a great quantity of Civil War auto- 
graph material extant, the supply, in so far as it concerns the out- 
standing figures, is by no means so extensive as it was a few 
years ago. Slowly but surely, it is going the way of all important 
autographs—into the repositories of museums, public libraries 
or private collections destined for permanent preservation—and 
I venture to predict that the day is not far distant when the auto- 
graphs of many celebrities of Civil War days, now comparatively 
easy to acquire, will be as difficult to obtain as those of the 
scarcer Revolutionary names. 

With a few exceptions, such as Winfield Scott and Robert E. 
Lee, the generals who rose to fame in the Civil War were almost 
unknown when it began. Grant was a West Pointer turned 
store-keeper, and not a very successful one. Jackson was the 
quiet, little-known instructor of military tactics at Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. Sheridan, a thirty-year-old first lieutenant, was 
learning about war from the Indians on the Pacific Coast. And 
Sherman, after trying the army, banking in California, law at 
Leavenworth and business in New York, had settled down to 
superintending a military school in Louisiana. Obviously it is 
unlikely that any one was moved to preserve their letters at that 
time. So this fact has eliminated any appreciable pre-Civil War 
supply of their autographs. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENT IN THE HANDWRITING OF GENERA 
WILLIAM T. SHERMAN 


His “Special Field Orders No. 54,” issued on receipt of the news of Lee’s surrender 
to General Grant. 
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And still another factor was to contribute to their rarity— 
early death. Jackson was killed at Chancellorsville barely two 
years after he had attained greatness at Bull Run. There were, 
therefore, a scant two years in which his signature seemed impor- 
tant enough to be preserved. The gallant and impetuous J. E. B. 
Stuart was thirty-one when he fell at Yellow Tavern in the sum- 
mer of 64. Nathaniel Lyon, the hero of the Union defense of 
Missouri, was killed at Wilson’s Creek, on the Arkansas border, 
in August, 1861, when the war was scarcely five months old. 
And the brilliant Phil Kearny, one of the most picturesque and 
accomplished soldiers of the Union, met his death, in a manner 
somewhat similar to Stonewall Jackson’s, at Chantilly in the fall 
of 1862, just when his star was in the ascendant. While recon- 
noitering in front of his division he unwittingly penetrated the 
-enemy’s lines. It was growing dark and raining heavily when 
Kearny suddenly rode upon the Confederates. Called upon to 
surrender he realized where he was, but, instead of submitting, 
he wheeled his horse and dashed off across the open ground. A 
half dozen shots rang out and he fell dead before he had gone 
a hundred feet. Had he lived he might have become one of the 
great figures on the Union side. 

Aside from its autographic significance—for his signature is 
very scarce—Kearny’s career has always interested me. He was a 
born soldier—a soldier of fortune, by preference, for he was well- 
to-do. He lost his left arm at Churubusco, in the Mexican War, 
but it took more than that to quell his venturesome spirit. The 
mutilation, in fact, served only to enhance his picturesqueness. 
Riding with the reins in his teeth, his saber held aloft in his right 
hand, he was a spectacular figure on many famous battle- 
fields——in Mexico, Algeria, Italy, and at the second Bull Run. 
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For his gallant deportment in the war against Italy, France con- 
ferred on him the cross of the Legion of Honor, the first American 
to be thus honored for military service; but he had a difficult 
time of it in trying to get his own country to award him a com- 
mission. Not long ago I acquired several letters of Kearny’s 
attacking the “McClellan gang” for humbling him and blocking 
his advancement. In spite of the fact that he was an interna- 
tionally famous cavalry officer he was shunted into the infantry, 
much against his wishes and the good judgment of military men. 
But even there he distinguished himself, and the day he died a 
commission breveting him a major-general was on its way to 
him. For one reason or another it was two months late in 
arriving. 

The letter of Kearny I treasure most is now before me. It was 
sent from Paris, in 1861, where Kearny was residing, having 
just won new honors for himself in the French Foreign Legion. 
News had reached him that his country was on the brink of 
war, and he at once sent this terse, typical soldier’s letter offering 
his services to the Union: 

Paris, Jan. 25, “61 

Sir, 

Being a citizen of the State of New York, I have the honour to 
offer you my services in a military capacity. 
Very Resply 
Your Obdt Servt, 
Putte Kearny 
Paris, 16 Ave. Matignon. 
To 
His Excellency, 
The Governor 
of the State of New York. 
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While, as a whole, the autographs of Union and Confederate 
leaders, civil and military, are fairly plentiful and of moderate 
value, there are several rarities among them, such as that of 
Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth. Although his name is seldom 
heard: to-day, there were few, if any New Yorkers of the days 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the Civil War who did 
not know of Colonel Ellsworth of New York’s celebrated Fire 
Zouaves. He was Lincoln’s friend and when he fell at Alexan- 
dria—the first Union officer to die—Lincoln wrote his parents a 
letter of condolence that ranks close to the famous Bixby letter. 
I have occasionally had letters and documents of Ellsworth’s, 
though anything from his pen is extremely rare. 

Ellsworth’s story is a romantic one. At the very outbreak of 
the Civil War the Unionists proposed to occupy the city of Alex- 
andria, Virginia, just below Washington, as the first step in the 
contemplated invasion of the State. The first plan was to send in 
the Zouaves, but when the good citizens of Alexandria heard of 
this they begged that some other regiment be sent. This volun- 
teer regiment of firemen, although masters of intricate parade 
ground maneuver, did not have the best of reputations for dis- 
cipline, and they had been sarcastically dubbed the “Pet Lambs.” 

When Ellsworth, a young dreamer of twenty-two in command 
of these unruly troops, heard of the plan to keep the Zouaves 
back, he went at once to Lincoln and requested, as a personal 
favor, that they be sent for the sake of the morale of the regiment. 

“They must be got into the field,” Ellsworth said, “and they 
must be got in first.” 

Lincoln acquiesced. But he did make a reservation—at the 
first breach of discipline the Zouaves were to be mustered out of 
service. 
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That night, with the regiment drawn up before him, the camp 
fires burning, Ellsworth addressed his men: “Boys, yesterday I 
understood that a movement was to be made against Alexandria. 
I said I would consider it a personal affront if we were not allowed 
the right of line, as is our due as the first regiment of volunteers 
sworn in for the war. All I can say is, prepare yourselves for a 
nice little sail, and at the end, perhaps, a skirmish. When we 
reach the place of destination, act like men. Do nothing to shame 
the regiment. Show the enemy that you are men as well as 
soldiers. I want to kill them with kindness and, no matter what 
may happen, not a shot must be fired without orders. Go to 
your tents and do as I tell you.” 

He retired and wrote to his parents: “Whatever may happen, 
cherish the consolation that I was engaged in the performance 
of a sacred duty. And to-night, thinking of the probabilities of 
the morrow and the occurrences of the past, I am perfectly con- 
tent to accept whatever my fortune may be, confident that He 
who notes the fall of a sparrow will have some purpose even in 
the fall of one like me... .” 

At the break of dawn the Zouaves, red pantaloons bright in the 
rising sun, boarded navy gunboats and moved down the bay. 
Alexandria awaited them sullenly. Here and there a few women 
ran frantically through the streets on the heels of the retiring 
defending forces. An occasional shot from a sniper’s rifle whizzed 
over the ships, but Ellsworth commanded there be no reply. He 
landed with the first detachment, formed them, and marched up 
the street on the double-quick. 

Before the Marshall House he brought his force to a halt. 
A rebel flag waved proudly from an attic window. Ellsworth 
glanced at ita moment. Then, turning to Sergeant Marshall, he 
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An interesting specimen of one of the rarest of Civil War autographs. The document 
is a pledge to abstain from drinking ‘“‘spiritous liquors’ drawn up and witnessed by 
Ellsworth. November 3, 1856. 
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ordered crisply: “Go back and tell Captain Coyle to bring up the 
rest of the company as soon as possible.” His party, consisting 
of two corporals, of whom Frank Brownell was one, and two 
privates, he led into the hotel. The place was as quiet as death. 
A man lounged at the counter. 

“Are you the proprietor?” Ellsworth demanded. 

“No,” the man answered sullenly. “I’m only a boarder here.” 

Ellsworth gave an order, and the squad, leaving the “boarder” 
to his own devices, rushed upstairs, Ellsworth in the lead. Out- 
side the streets were very still when they pulled down the flag. 
Ellsworth tucked it under his arm and started downstairs. 

Halfway down, Brownell, who was first, shouted a warning. 
A figure moved in the semi-darkness. A rifle barrel, balanced 
on the banister, swung toward Ellsworth’s heart. As he yelled, 
Brownell chopped his own rifle barrel smartly down on the other, 
and the two men rolled clattering down the steps. But before 
Brownell could come to grips again the intruder threw his rifle 
into position and fired. Ellsworth, not four feet away, gasped 
and sagged to the floor, dead. The same instant Brownell shot 
the assailant through the brain. 

Such was the end of Ellsworth, who called himself an “old 
man of twenty-two,” and of whom Lincoln wrote: “So much of 
promised usefulness to one’s country, and of bright hopes for 
one’s self and friends, have never been so suddenly dashed as 
in his fall.” 

Wrote Brownell, who escorted the body to the White House, 
then to New York and Albany and finally to Ellsworth’s home 
at Mechanicville: “The events of that trip I shall never forget. 
The whole country seemed up in arms. The excitement was 
intense. If there had been any faltering in the North it now 
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ceased. The resolve to crush the Rebellion was sealed in Ells- 
-worth’s blood.” 

In my possession I have the eye-witness account of the shooting 
of Ellsworth in the handwriting of Brownell, who later reached 
the rank of captain. But with it I cherish an equally interesting 
document in Ellsworth’s hand and bearing his rare signature. It 
tells how one Charles H. Daniell, at the young crusader’s request, 
climbed aboard the water wagon almost half a century before it 
became a legal obligation: 


I, Charles H. Daniell, by everything I hold sacred on earth, most 
solemnly swear not to drink a drop of spirituous liquors of any 
description whatever except for medicinal purposes when recognized 
by some acknowledged physician. 


The document is dated Chicago, Illinois, Monday evening, 
November 3, 1856, and is witnessed by Ellsworth. It was in 
Illinois that Lincoln first met young Ellsworth, who, though 
only sixteen, was even then working mightily for the contem- 
porary equivalent of the Anti-Saloon League. 

It was said of him that he could hold a rapier against De 
Villiers, the most dashing Algerian swordsman of his day; that, 
standing seven paces from a window, he could fire six shots into 
it and not shiver the glass beyond the circumference of a half- 
dollar. 

Life being a matter of contrast, let us turn to another Civil. 
War celebrity, Captain Henry Wirz, jailer of Andersonville Mili- 
tary Prison, the largest, as it was the most infamous, of Con- 
federate prisons. At one time more than 30,000 Union prisoners 
were herded in its twenty-seven acres of vile pens, and 12,920 
are known to have perished there. Many more probably died 
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there, were buried and forgotten. It is a unique factor that im- 
parts a value and a certain degree of interest to Captain Wirz’s 
autograph that he was the only prominent Confederate executed 
subsequent to the war for the part he played in it. 

A detachment of cavalry under General Wilson’s command 
arrested Wirz at Andersonville immediately after the surrender 
of Lee at Appomattox. For a time he languished in jail; then 
he was brought to Washington for trial. The charges against 
him were damning—overcrowding of prisons, the merciless track- 
ing down of escaped prisoners with bloodhounds—charges rang- 
ing from cruelty to murder. Wirz was found guilty, and on the 
morning of November 10, 1865, he was hanged in the very 
shadow of the White House. That he was culpable there can be 
no doubt; but there also seems to be evidence that he was the vic- 
tim selected to appease the popular demand for revenge. 

Before me is his last letter, a gruesome souvenir, written just 
before he mounted the scaffold: 


Mr. Shade, 
The enclosed letters and books I wish you to deliver as directed. 
May God bless you. 


Henry Wirz 
November 10, 1865 


There arises now the tragic figure of John Brown. Not long 
ago, with the purchase of the collection of Professor William E. 
Praeger of Kalamazoo College, Michigan, I acquired the last 
letter John Brown ever wrote. In somber Charles Town (Vir- 
ginia) prison Brown was waiting execution. It was the morn- 
ing of December 2, 1859. Two weeks behind lay the dreadful 
affair at Harpers Ferry—the tortured defense of the armory, 
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the decimation of his followers. Behind, too, the week-long trial 
in the court-house. And on this, the bright, clear morning he 
was to die, John Brown sat coldly, composed as stone, in his cell, 
its silence disturbed only by the scratching of his pen. His wife 
had gone, and he was writing a final farewell to his friends. At 
last he was finished; he folded a letter, and turned to his jailer: 

“T have done. I am now ready.” 

The jailer shook his head and dragged forth his timepiece. 
“There is yet another hour.” 

John Brown’s face showed no emotion. Another hour to live. 
A bright sun in Charles Town, and a wagon drawn by two white 
horses, with a casket—his own casket—as their burden, had al- 
ready arrived outside the prison door. “I will write another 
letter,” said John Brown. And he returned to his chair and wrote 
this letter to his lifelong friend and neighbor, Lora Case: 


Your most kind and cheering letter of the 28th November is re- 
ceived. Such an outburst of warm-hearted sympathy not only for 
myself but also for those who have no helper compels me to steal a 
moment from those allowed me in which to prepare for my last 
great change to send you a few words. Such feeling as you mani- 
fest makes you to “shine (in my estimation) in the midst of this 
wicked and perverse generation as a light in the world.” May 
you ever prove yourself equal to the high estimate I have placed 
on you. Pure & undefiled religion before God and the Father is, . 
as I understand it, an active not a dormant principle. I do not 
undertake to direct any more about my Children. I leave that now 
entirely to their excellent Mother, from whom I have just parted. 
I send you my “salutation in my own hand.” Remember me to all 
yours & my dear friends. 
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JOHN BROWN’S LAST LETTER, WRITTEN ONE HOUR BEFORE HE WAS 
LED OUT FROM CHARLESTOWN (VIRGINIA) PRISON TO EXECUTION 


Autograph Letter Signed, December 2, 1859, to his friend, Lora Case. 


AMERICANA—COMMON AND PREFERRED 


Presently John Brown moved out of the cell between his jailers, 
took his place in the wagon with the casket, and rode forth un- 
falteringly to his rendezvous with death. This extraordinary 
letter is now in the renowned collection of W. T. H. Howe, of 
Cincinnati, a digression from his customary paths in the field of 
belles-lettres. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Firry-stx WHo Hunc TocrETHER 


THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—SOME Facts REcarp- 
inc THE Most Important TRANSACTION IN AMERICAN History—THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE SIGNED ON AUGUST 2ND—IJHOoMAsS LyNcH, 
Jr., anD Burron GwinNETT—TuHEIR CAREERS AND THE REASON FOR THE 
Rarity oF THEIR AUTOGRAPHS—SALES AND Prices oF LyNcH AND GWINNETT 
AUTOGRAPHS—EARLY COLLECTORS OF THE SIGNERS—OTHER Rare SIGNERS— 
Oszscurity Equats Rartry—RELATIVE SCARCITY OF THE SIGNERS FROM THE 
RarEst TO THE ComMMOoNEST—JoHN Hancocxk’s Letrer TRANSMITTING 
THE DecLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—IHomMaAsS McKean’s Letrer ReE- 
COUNTING WHat OccurRED IN INDEPENDENCE HALL ON THE OccASION OF 
THE SIGNING—Price Recorps oF SALEs oF Four Great COLLECTIONS OF 
SIGNERS—JEFFERSON DeEFENDs HIS AUTHORSHIP OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


“We must all hang together, or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately,” Benjamin Franklin is reputed to have said at the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. This bit of wisdom 
is worthy of him, whether he said it or not. The Signers did 
hang together and, through their autographs, they have in spirit 
continued to-hang together ever since. 

It is extraordinary that doubt should rest upon the record of 
the most important transaction in the history of the United 
States, namely, the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
Such is the case, however. Despite the positive assertion of 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration, that it was 
signed on July 4th, the evidence is overwhelming that it was not. 
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It is practically certain that the greater part of the signatures were 
affixed to the engrossed copy of the instrument on August 2nd, 
and with one exception—that of Thomas McKean—the re- 
mainder were added at various times during the fall of 1776. 
McKean himself is authority for the statement that he did not 
sign until 1781. We have positive evidence that the following 
Signers were absent from the memorable session of the Conti- 
nental Congress on July 4th: Samuel Chase, Elbridge Gerry, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, George Wythe, Richard Henry 
Lee, William Hooper and Oliver Wolcott. 

The facts seem to be these. On July 2nd the resolution declar- 
ing the independence of the colonies was voted on, twelve of the 
thirteen colonies assenting and the thirteenth, New York, favor- 
ing it but not voting. A few verbal alterations, additions and 
omissions were made and finally on the 4th of July the form of 
the Declaration was agreed upon. It is July 2nd therefore and 
not the 4th that is properly the birthday of Independence. 

The signing seems to have been more or less an afterthought. 
On July 19th Congress passed a resolution that the Declaration 
“be fairly engrossed on parchment, with the title and style of 
‘The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United States of 
America’; and that the same, when engrossed, be signed by every 
member of Congress.” The engrossing was completed on Au- 
gust 2nd and on that day most of the signatures were affixed. 
But as it can be shown conclusively that at least fifteen of the 
Signers were not in Philadelphia on August 2nd, it follows that 
their signatures must have been added later. Seven of the Signers 
were not even members of the Continental Congress on July 4th 
—Thornton, Williams, Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor and Ross. 
And there were in Congress on that date seven other members 
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who did not sign at any time—Clinton, Alsop, R. R. Livingston, 
Wisner, Willing, Humphreys and Rogers. 

The engrossed document itself is largely responsible for the 
tradition that has grown up around the signing of the Declara- 
tion. It is headed, “In Congress, July 4, 1776,” and ends with 
the fifty-six signatures, and the natural inference is that the 
document was signed on that day. But there is no more founda- 
tion for this view than for the legend of the blue-eyed boy wait- 
ing at the door of the hall to give the signal to the old man in 
the bell tower when the vote should be concluded. 

Among the fifty-six patriots who at one time or another during 
the summer of 1776 affixed their names to the American Magna 
Charta were two Southern gentlemen, Thomas Lynch, Jr., of 
South Carolina, and Button Gwinnett of Georgia. The first was 
a young man with the accent of Cambridge in his speech, one 
of the colony’s promising youths, who, though still in his twen- 
ties, had been commissioned a captain in the provincial soldiery 
and now, by reason of his father’s sudden illness, had been 
chosen by South Carolina’s Provincial Assembly to succeed him 
in the critical deliberations of the Continental Congress. An 
earnest, intelligent young man, he soon impressed his older col- 
leagues at Philadelphia with his abilities. It was a pity that a 
fatal disease was already beginning to undermine his health. 

The second gentleman was an able personality of middle age, 
a shrewd and confident politician, a power in his State of Georgia. | 
With the others, these two—Lynch and Gwinnett—attached their 
names to that parchment roll, The Unanimous Declaration of the 
Thirteen United States of America, which is on permanent ex- 
hibition in the Library of Congress for all Americans to see. 

Following the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
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Gwinnett remained in Philadelphia just long enough to affix 
his name to the engrossed copy, the act which was to assure him 
immortality. There was work to be done in Georgia. The mili- 
tary resources of the State must be organized, supplies accumu- 
lated—and there also must be power and prestige for Gwinnett. 
On August 2nd or 3rd he packed his saddle-bags and rode South 
—a protracted, exhausting journey. But ambition and planning 
shortened the miles. Back in Georgia he helped draft the State’s 
new Constitution; he sat in the Assembly and presently became 
its Speaker; he became President of the Council of Safety, a key 
position. But the prize he most coveted he failed to get—the 
command of Georgia’s first regiment of militia. His rival, Lach- 
lan McIntosh, soon to be made a brigadier general, secured that 
honor for himself. Gwinnett was never fully reconciled to the 
loss. Presently Archibald Bullock, President of the State, died 
and the Executive Council elected Gwinnett governor and placed 
him in command of the State’s military forces. 

It was not long after this that the McIntoshes—Lachlan and 
his brother George—got into difficulties. George was arrested 
and put in irons on a charge of shipping rice to the enemy. The 
general’s failure to codperate with the Governor in the ill-fated 
punitive expedition against Florida came in for censure by the 
Assembly. Grave charges were made, and both Gwinnett and 
McIntosh were called before the Assembly to state their cases. 
McIntosh, hot-headed, called Gwinnett a scoundrel and a liar. 
This was on May 15, 1777. On the morning of the 16th, on the 
outskirts of Savannah, the two men faced each other with pistols. 
The signal given, both fired. Gwinnett swayed and pitched to 
the ground, a bullet in his chest. On May 1oth he died. 

Lynch, in poor health but still concerned with the affairs of 
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government, lingered in Philadelphia until the autumn of 1776, 
when he was finally obliged to return to South Carolina. But 
he gained no relief, and the doctors warned him that he must 
seek a more temperate climate. As a last hope, toward the close 
of 1779, he embarked for St. Eustatius, where he planned to take 
passage on a neutral ship bound for the south of France. The 
vessel on which he sailed was last seen a few days out at sea. 
It never reached its destination, and thus Lynch met his death 
at the early age of thirty. 

These, in brief, are the dramatic stories of Lynch and Gwinnett, 
the two most conspicuous rarities among American autographs— 
the two names that, as unadorned signatures, are the most valu- 
able of all the names in American history. Had the two men not 
attached their autographs to the Declaration their names would 
be forgotten to-day, as are those of many patriots of equal ability 
and accomplishments among their contemporaries. But the rarity 
of their autographs has given them an imperishable distinction 
over many of their more brilliant colleagues. 

With the sale in 1926 of a signature of Button Gwinnett for 
$22,500 the old American game of “Button, Button, who’s got the 
Button?” was revived with an avidity that staggered the auto- 
graph market and sent the sons and daughters of the Revolution 
scampering to their attics. In 1927 $50,000 was paid for a letter 
signed by Gwinnett which had lain for years among a mass of 
old papers in an outhouse in the village of Mamaroneck, New 
York. This was five times as much as was paid for a complete 
set of the Signers at the Elliot Danforth sale fifteen years before, 
when Gwinnett’s autograph brought less than $5,000. 

I well remember the sale of the splendid Elliot Danforth col- 
lection of autographs which was dispersed at auction in 1912. 
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James H. Manning, a banker and one-time mayor of Albany, 
upset all precedent and caused a sensation among collectors and 
dealers by paying the then unheard of price of $4,600 for an 
American autograph. The autograph prize was a document 
signed by Button Gwinnett—a will to which he had appended 
his signature as a witness. I recall the comments following the 
sale. The price was absurd! Surely the buyer must be insane! 
Mr. Manning was even favored with letters, so he told me, sug- 
gesting that he have a guardian appointed to safeguard his 
wealth. Yet ten years later, following Mr. Manning’s death, I 
sat in another auction room where the Manning collection was 
being sold and saw the identical Gwinnett document fetch 
$22,500 when the auctioneer’s hammer fell. What was more, I 
was the under-bidder on the document myself to the tune of 
$22,000. Thus was Mr. Manning’s judgment vindicated. A 
claim which was later set up for this autograph by the State of 
Georgia on the ground that the will was a public document was 
not sustained by the courts. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, I venture to explain that 
the cause of the high value of autographs of Gwinnett and Lynch 
is that they are necessary links in the chain of a complete set of 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

There are now in public institutions and in the possession of 
private collectors at least thirty-eight or possibly forty complete 
sets of the autographs of the Signers, the fruits of more than one 
hundred years of persevering collecting. The autograph of 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., is represented in these sets by the famous 
A.L.S. in the Emmett collection, a short autograph note signed, 
four or five documents signed and the balance signatures, mostly 
cut from books but a few fortunately still in them. It is doubt- 
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ful if there are more than two or three known Lynch autographs 
not at present incorporated in collections of the Signers. Thus, 
it will be seen that there are known to be extant approximately 
forty-three Lynch autographs. 

Of Gwinnett’s recorded autographs, one, or possibly two, are 
in the form of short autograph letters signed, two or three letters 
signed, about thirty-five documents signed and five signatures. 
Included among these are two or three Gwinnett autographs 
that have not as yet become a part of collected sets of the Signers. 
The reason that the above figures cannot be given with more 
definiteness is that there are three or four sets of Signers, the 
names of whose owners have not for various reasons been dis- 
closed. More than two-thirds of the collected sets of Signers are 
permanently locked in public institutions, and it may be safely 
predicted that a goodly percentage of the remaining third still 
in private hands will in time journey into the same Valhalla. 

It will be noted that, if the cut signatures are not taken into 
consideration, there are more than five times as many documents 
and letters of Gwinnett as of Lynch. In fact, taking all 
forms of their autographs into consideration, there appear to be 
more Gwinnetts than Lynches in existence. But notwithstand- 
ing this, the highest price ever paid for a Lynch autograph was 
$9,500. The only plausible reason for this disparity is that Gwin- 
nett has been better press-agented, just as Paul Revere is known 
to millions while comparatively few have heard of his companion — 
on the famous ride, Rufus Dawes. . 

Only one letter written entirely in Lynch’s hand has thus far 
been found. It is dated July 5, 1777, and is addressed to George 
Washington. Formerly in the collection of Dr. Thomas Addis 
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This Splendid Specimen Is in the Collection of His Eminence 
Cardinal George W. Mundelein, of Chicago 
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Emmett, distinguished physician and pioneer American auto- 
graph collector, it is now in the New York Public Library. 

During the past two years I have sold three fine examples of 
Gwinnett’s autographs—the name, by the way, is accented on the 
second syllable. Two of these were unrecorded specimens, that 
is, they had not been previously included in any great collection. 
The third had been part of a famous set of Signers that was 
dispersed. At least two and possibly all three of them are destined 
for permanent preservation in institutional collections. One of 
the “new” specimens was discovered in Great Britain (Gwinnett 
was a native of England) by an English bookseller, from whom 
it came indirectly to me. It is one of the finest Gwinnetts known. 
I had the satisfaction of placing it in the Americana collection 
of His Eminence Cardinal Mundelein. It was the link which 
served to complete his splendid set of Signers. 

The other “new” Gwinnett came to light in Georgia. It was 
also an unusually fine example. Could the redoubtable Button 
know of the circumstances attending the sale of this particular 
specimen of his autograph, I am sure he would be even more 
amazed than he would be at the price paid for it. When I 
heard of the autograph I was on a fishing trip on the Gallatin 
River in Montana, some sixty miles from a railroad. The only 
means of communication with the outside world was the tele- 
phone line of the Forest Rangers. On this single wire, strag- 
gling over mountain and ravine, telephone messages and tele- 
grams were relayed to me from the main line sixty miles distant. 
And over this line, despite frequent thunderstorms along its. 
tortuous length which generally put it out of commission, and 
the interruptions of the dozen or more parties on the line, the 
negotiations for the purchase of the document were carried on 
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for several days with the owner in New York and finally con- 
summated. I doubt if an autograph was ever bought under more 
extraordinary conditions. It is fitting that this Gwinnett docu- 
ment should now be, as it is, the cornerstone of an important 
collection of Signers in the Rocky Mountain States. 

The quest of the autographs of the Signers is not of recent origin. 
On the contrary, it is one of the oldest forms of American auto- 
graph collecting. As early as 1816, Dr. William B. Sprague was 
busily tracking them down, and when he died, in May, 1876, at 
the age of eighty-one, he had completed no less than three full 
sets of the Signers, besides helping many of his collector friends 
to bridge the gaps in theirs. What an opportunity had this man, 
the first to form a set of the Signers! While still a senior at Yale 
he was invited to become a tutor in the family of Major Lawrence 
Lewis, a nephew of George Washington, whose wife was the 
grand-daughter of Mrs. Washington. While he was there Judge 
Bushrod Washington, who had inherited the papers of his illus- 
trious uncle, granted Sprague permission to take from the priceless 
legacy such letters and documents as he wanted, with the sole 
restriction that he should replace the originals with copies. It 
was from these files that Dr. Sprague obtained the unique and 
priceless Lynch letter to Washington which he later passed on to 
Dr. Emmett. 

Not long ago I acquired a letter of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, addressed to Dr. Sprague and referring to collecting the auto- 
graphs of the Signers. It is the only letter of a Signer on that 
subject I have ever seen. Certainly few such letters exist. In it 
Carroll replied to Sprague’s inquiry for information regarding 
descendants of the Signers from whom he might obtain auto- 
graphs, mentioning Philip Livingston, Samuel Chase, William 
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Paca and Thomas Stone. A more appropriate adjunct to a col- 
lection of autographs of the Signers could hardly be desired. 
Think of a Signer confessing, as did Carroll in this letter, that 
he had allowed letters from his fellow Signers written during 
the Revolution to perish because they only “related to the pass- 
ing events of the time”! Imagine a collector of the Signers being 
able to correspond with a Signer! 

Down in Savannah, Georgia, at about the same time, Israel K. 
Tefft was beginning to collect the Signers. In Liverpool Dr. 
Raffles was quietly forming a set, and soon there were others, all 
bent on the same objective—Robert Gilmore of Baltimore, Louis 
J. Cist of Cincinnati, Dr. John H. Fogg, Mellen Chamberlain and 
Charles P. Greenough of Boston, Professor E. H. Leffingwell, 
John Boyd Thacher of Albany, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett of 
New York. 

These early collectors were notable not only as pioneers, but 
because of the camaraderie that marked their dealings among 
themselves. Cheerfully they exchanged what the one had and the 
other lacked. Gwinnetts and Lynches worth small fortunes to- 
day were freely swapped about. The redoubtable Tefft, distin- 
guished for having found a Gwinnett signature blowing across 
a Southern lawn, cheerfully passed Lynch signatures on to his 
fellow collectors. He even supplied Dr. Raffles with a Gwinnett. 
And when, in 1837, the English collector lamented that his set 
of Signers was then complete save for one name, George Taylor, | 
Dr. Sprague hastened to fill the gap with an excellent document. 
A splendid fellowship. 

Yet for all this harmony, the completion of a set of Signers 
was a difficult task even then. Up to 1845 only two sets 
had been completed—those of Dr. Sprague and Dr. Raffles. It 
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was some years later before Tefft, in spite of the Lynches and - 
Gwinnetts he had, rounded out his first set. By 1870 there were 
fourteen sets of Signers in existence; and one whole set, that of 
Professor Robert Gibbe of Columbia, South Carolina, had been 
destroyed when that city was burned during the Civil War. 

It has been said that the first hundred years are the hardest, 
and the quip should in theory apply to collecting as well as to 
other activities. But it loses its significance when applied to 
collecting the Signers. If the first hundred years were hard, the 
present hundred are likely to be doubly, trebly so. The day will 
undoubtedly come when it will be an impossible task to complete 
a set of the Signers for the simple reason that the autographs of 
many of them will no longer be available. I daresay it will even- 
tually be impossible even for a multi-millionaire with a check 
signed in blank to corral a set, for mere millions cannot command 
a vacuum to deliver up a Gwinnett or a Lynch. 

What of the still unfinished sets? Well, hope springs eternal, 
and, although a persistent search has been prosecuted for many 
years for the autographs of the rare Signers, there is always the 
possibility that a forgotten or hitherto overlooked source will yield 
a rich reward. Impelled by this hope, the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Gilman of Charlestown, South Carolina, uncovered fifteen Lynch 
autographs just before the Civil War, mostly signatures cut from 
the fly-leaves of books in Lynch’s library which were preserved 
by his nieces, the Misses Bowman, who were still living in Dr. 
Gilman’s time. It is by these cut signatures that Lynch is repre- 
sented in most sets of the Signers to-day. Mere signatures, per- 
haps, but examples have sold for as high as $4,000. The search for 
Lynches may continue, but it seems doomed to failure. The 
ground has been rather thoroughly turned in years gone by. As 
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empty also seems the possibility of locating new Gwinnetts, al- 
though three were unearthed in England in the years following 
the World War, one of which I obtained. 

The rarity of Gwinnett’s autograph is somewhat perplexing. 
Whereas Lynch died young, Gwinnett lived to his middle forties, 
was an active figure in Georgia affairs and must have cor- 
responded widely. For the disappearance of his personal papers 
no satisfactory explanation has been offered. Shortly after Gwin- 
nett’s death Savannah was swept by yellow fever and it is pos- 
sible that his effects were burned in the great house-cleaning that 
followed the epidemic. 

The collector who lacks a Gwinnett must often wish that 
Lachlan McIntosh had been a poorer marksman and that, instead 
of finding a vital spot, his bullet had lodged harmlessly in his - 
adversary’s shoulder, that spot so favored of movie heroes. Still 
McIntosh could hardly have missed at twelve paces. Had Gwin- 
nett survived to write thousands of letters, as did Robert Morris 
or Charles Carroll of Carrollton, much of the fascination of col- 
lecting the Signers would be missing. It is Gwinnett and the 
four or five other zntrouvables of the set that give zest to the 
chase. . 

A halo of publicity and prestige has settled about the heads of 
Gwinnett and Lynch, but they are far from being the only auto- 
graph rarities among the Signers. Measured by the yardstick of 
value they stand high above the others, but in point of rarity 
there are other names that are not far below them. By long 
odds Arthur Middleton, Signer from South Carolina, Lynch’s 
colleague, is the third rarest name. He was a man of great 
sagacity, much courage and short speech. On his estate stood 
the old Middleton mansion, not much revered by him. He pre- 
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ferred a newer and more comfortable house which he had built. 
One day fire broke out in the older house and a servant bearing 
the news rushed into the garden where the Signer was sunning 
himself. “Your house is afire, sir!” he gasped. Middleton rocked 
on his heels, clasped his hands behind his back and nodded 
gravely. “Tell Mrs. Middleton to let it burn,” he said. 

After Middleton come Joseph Hewes, John Penn and William 
Hooper, all of North Carolina. The Southern Signers seem 
almost to have managed a corner on rarity. But the autograph 
of that witty Scot, Dr. John Witherspoon of New Jersey, who 
was called in 1768 to become president of Princeton College, is 
also extremely rare. It was he who said, when a timid colleague 
argued that the Colonies were not yet ripe for independence: 
“Tn my judgment, sir, not only ripe, but rotting.” 

Another fact, curious and yet easily understood, is that the 
less prominent Signers are generally the rarest. With one or two 
exceptions the Signers whose autographs are extremely rare 
were not especially conspicuous in Revolutionary Councils. 
Obscurity equals rarity, it would seem. 

For the benefit of the new collector as well as of the veteran 
who may not have had time to consider the problem, I have 
appended here a list showing the order of rarity of the fifty-six 
Signers. First, however, let me admit its inadequacies. Obvi- 
ously by such a simple list it is difficult to show precise shadings of 
rarity, for the reason that the autographs of many of the Signers 
are rarer in one form than in another. There is, for example, the 
case of John Morton, Signer from Pennsylvania. In the shape of 
documents his autograph is actually common, for he signed many 
of them while sheriff of Chester County and as Judge of the 
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Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Yet in holograph form his auto- 
graph is of extreme rarity. 

Almost the same might be said of John Hart, the venerable 
and much-loved Signer from New Jersey, father of thirteen chil- 
dren, who was driven from his home and family when the Brit- 
ish invaded New Jersey and, hiding in the woods, seeking shelter 
where he could, finally died before he could reach his home 
again. He was sixty-eight years old when he signed the Declara- 
tion. Only Stephen Hopkins and Benjamin Franklin were older 
than he. His signature on the colonial currency of New Jersey 
is common, and I have sold many such specimens for a few dollars 
each. But in the form of holograph letters his autograph is 
exceedingly rare. 

Early death affects the rarity of Signers as it does other groups, 
and I venture to say that, given the dates at which the Signers 
died, any one might almost draft a table of comparative rarity for 
himself. Gwinnett died in 1777, Lynch, Hewes and Livingston 
in 1779, Middleton in 1787 and Hooper in 1790. However, as 
stated, because the autographs of a particular Signer vary in value, 
depending on their form, z.c., whether they are A.L.S., D.S. or 
merely signatures, neither the dates of their deaths nor any other 
general rule will serve as a precise gauge of value. Therefore, 
this last may be regarded as showing only approximately the 
progression among the Signers from the peak of rarity to the 
valley of comparative abundance: 


1. Thomas Lynch, Jr. 5. William Hooper 
2. Button Gwinnett 6. John Penn 

3. Arthur Middleton 7. George Taylor 
4. Joseph Hewes 8. George Wythe 
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9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22: 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
*: 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
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John Witherspoon 


Francis Lightfoot Lee 


Abraham Clark 
Richard Stockton 
Carter Braxton 
Lewis Morris 


Thomas Nelson, Jr. 


‘Thomas Stone 


William Paca 
Richard Henry Lee 
Lyman Hall 

Philip Livingston 
James Smith 
William Whipple 
William Floyd 
Benjamin Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
John Adams 
Stephen Hopkins 
Benjamin Harrison 
Francis Lewis 
Robert Treat Paine 
George Read 
Samuel Chase 


. Oliver Wolcott 

. John Morton 

. George Ross 

. Edward Rutledge 


Matthew Thornton 


. Benjamin Rush 
. George Walton 
. John Hart 

. Josiah Bartlett 
. James Wilson 

. Roger Sherman 
. Elbridge Gerry 
. John Hancock 


William Williams 


. Francis Hopkinson 

. Thomas McKean 

. Samuel Huntington 

. William Ellery 

. Thomas Heyward, Jr. 

. Cesar Rodney 

. Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
54 


55 
56. 


George Clymer 
Thomas Jefferson 
Robert Morris 


It is indeed a far cry from the comparatively obscure Thomas 
Lynch, Jr., to the distinguished Robert Morris; but it is the 
span of rarity, not of greatness. For all the fact that he seems 
consigned to the last place, Morris’s autograph is far from value- 
less. Once more it is the old problem of rarity versus importance. 
Some of Morris’s routine letters on business or personal topics 
may be had for a trifling sum. Some of his outstanding historical 
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letters, on the other hand, command high prices. Several years 
ago I acquired a remarkable collection of Morris letters written 
to his family, many of them dated from the debtor’s prison in 
Philadelphia in which he had been confined when an unsuccess- 
ful land enterprise forced him into bankruptcy. Such letters, of 
course, rise above ordinary classification. ‘The entire collection 
is now in the Henry E. Huntington Library. 

Let us glance at John Hancock, president of the Continental 
Congress, whose signature on the Declaration of Independence, 
according to Webster, was “writ from Orion to the Pleiades— 
whose name, indeed, has become the very synonym for the 
word signature itself. Generally speaking, Hancock’s autograph 
is neither rare nor very valuable, but there are individual com- 
munications signed by him that rise to superlative importance. 
Such is his letter dated July 6, 1776, by which he sends a copy 
of the Declaration, fresh that day from the printing press, to 
General Artemas Ward, to be proclaimed to the Continental 
troops at Boston. Here is a historical document par excellence. 
There is no collection, however impressive, whose interest and 
importance would not be enhanced by the addition of such an 


autograph: 


Philadelphia 
July 6, 1776 
Sir: 
The enclosed Declaration of Independence I am directed to trans- 
mit to you with a Request that you will have it proclaimed at the 
Head of the Troops under your Command in the way you will 


think most proper. 
I have only Time to add that the Importance of it will naturally 
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JOHN HANCOCK TRANSMITS THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE ~ 
TO BE PROCLAIMED TO THE CONTINENTAL ARMY AT BOSTON, TWO 
DAYS AFTER ITS ADOPTION. A MAGNIFICENT SIGNER’S LETTER 
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/ 


suggest the Propriety of proclaiming it in such a manner as that 
the whole Army may be fully apprised of it. 
I have the Honour to be 
Sir, 
Your most obedt. 
& very hble. Servt., 


Joun Hancock, Presidt. 
Gen Ward or Officer 
Commanding the Continental Troops at Boston. 


Letters of the Signers dated during the year of the signing of 
the Declaration have always been especially sought for, but the 
desirability of such letters has been particularly stressed in recent 
years. Indeed, so much importance has been placed upon this 
point that some extraordinary price records on individual Signers 
have been established. Whereas a moderately interesting letter 
written by one of the Signers in 1777, say Josiah Bartlett, may 
sell for $100, another letter of no more interesting contents writ- 
ten by the same Signer will sell for $500 because it bears the 
potent date of 1776. Letters written by the Signers during the 
Revolution are generally more highly valued than those falling in 
the periods before and after, and letters referring to the Declara- 
tion of Independence itself are the very acme of desirability. The 
latter, you may be sure, are very rare. One of the finest examples 
that ever came into the market was from the pen of Thomas 
McKean, Signer from Delaware. It formed part of the James H. 
Manning collection, at the sale of which I purchased it in 1926 for 
$3,000. It is now in the collection of John W. Garrett of Balti- 
more. Dated August 22, 1813, thirty-seven years after the signing, 
it is significant for the fact that McKean as an eyewitness and 
principal of that momentous event not only recounts therein what 


leery 
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occurred in Independence Hall, but cries down the errors which 
legend-makers had already begun to weave about the occasion. 
To Cesar A. Rodney, a statesman and nephew of the Signer, 
Cesar Rodney, McKean wrote: 


. -. I recollect what passed in Congress in the beginning of July, 
1776, respecting Independence; it was not as you have conceived. 
On Monday, the 1st of July the question was taken in the committee 
of the whole, when the State of Pennsylvania (represented by seven 
gentlemen then present) voted agt. it. Delaware (having then only 
two Representatives present) was divided; all the other states voted 
in favor of it. Whereupon, without delay I sent an Express (at 
my private expense) for your honored Uncle Czsar Rodney, 
Esquire, the remaining member for Delaware, whom I met at the 
State House door, in his boots & spurs, as the members were as- 
sembling, after a friendly salutation (without a word on the busi- 
ness) we went into the Hall of Congress together, and found that 
we were among the latest; proceedings immediately conmmenced, 
and after a few moments the great question was put. When the 
vote for Delaware was called, your uncle arose and said, “As I 
believe the voice of my constituents and of all sensible & honest men 
is in favor of Independence, my own judgment concurs with them, 
I vote for Independence,” or in words to the same effect. The 
State of Pennsylvania on the 4th of July (there being only five 
members present, Messrs. Willings, Dickenson & Morris, who had 
in the committee of the whole voted against Independence were 
absent) voted for it; three to two, Messrs. Willing & Humphries | 
in the negative. Unanimity in the thirteen States, an all important 
point on so great an occasion, was thus obtained; the dissention 
of a single State might have produced very dangerous consequences. 

Now that I am on the subject I will tell you some truth, not 
generally known. In the printed public journal of Congress for 
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1776, Vol. 2, it would appear that the Declaration of Independence 
was signed on the 4th of July by the members, whose names are 
there inserted; but the fact is not so, for no person signed it on 
that day nor for many days after, and among the names subscribed, 
one was agt. it, Mr. Read, and seven were not in Congress on that 
day, namely, Messrs. Morris, Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor & Ross, 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Thornton of New Hampshire; nor were 
the six Gentlemen last named at that time members... . 

Here false colors are apparently hung out; there is culpability 
somewhere. What I can offer as an apology or explanation is, that 
on the 4th of July, 1776 the Declaration of Independence was ordered 
to be ingrossed, on parchment & then to be signed; and I have been 
told that a resolve had passed a few days after and was entered on 
the secret journal, that no person should have a seat in Congress, 
during that year, until he should have signed the Declaration in 
order (as I have been given to understand) to prevent traitors or 
spies from worming themselves amongst us. I was not in Congress 
after the 4th for some months, having marched with my regiment 
of associators of this city, as Colonel, to support General Washington 
until a flying Camp of ten thousand men was completed. When 
the associators were discharged I returned to Philadelphia, took my 
seat in Congress & then signed the Declaration on parchment... . 


Price records, in so far as they apply to the autographs of 
Signers, are so transitory that I hesitate to devote much space to 
them. Still it is interesting to note the rising tide of value that 
has attended the sale of Signers’ autographs at the dispersal of 
some of the more important collections over a long period of 
years. Follows a tabulated list of prices realized at the sale of 
the Cist collection in 1886, the Danforth collection in 1912, the 
Manning collection in 1926 and the Hollingsworth collection 
in 1928: 
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In addition to the Lynch and Gwinnett autographs included 
in the above collections, the following have been sold at public 
sale during the past three years: 


In the sale of the collection of Dr. George C. F. Williams in 1926: 


Gwinnett. DS. 1974. $19,000 
Lyncu. Signature “T. Lynch, Jr.” written on the 

back of the frontispiece of a volume 

owned by him. $5,200 
In the sale of the collection of Charles F. Jenkins in 1927: 
Gwinnett. DS. 1770. $18,600 
Lyncu. Two Autograph Signatures, one written 


“Thomas Lynch, 1770” on the inside cover 

of a volume owned by him; the other, 

written on the title-page, “T. Lynch, 

Junr.” $7,500 
The property of John Cecil Clay, in 1927: 
Gwinnett. LS. 1776. $51,000 


(Signed also by Hancock, Morris, Lewis, 
Read and Middleton.) 


In the sale of the collection of Theodore Sedgwick in 1926: 


Gwinnett. DS. 1774. $28,000 
Consigned by the South Carolina Historical Commission in 1929: 
LyNcuH. DS. 1775. $9,500 


I have reserved for the last an account of one of the most. 
extraordinary letters of a Signer ever to emerge from dusty attic 
or old hair trunk, from musty archive or carefully treasured 
family papers—a letter of the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence defending his claim to the authorship of that immortal 
document. This fascinating letter of Thomas Jefferson, which 
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came into my possession when I recently acquired the papers of 
Joseph Delaplaine, Philadelphia publisher of the early nineteenth 
century, reads as follows: 


Monticello, 
Apr. 12, 1817. 
Dear Sir: 

My repugnance is so invincible to be saying anything of my own 
history, as if worthy to occupy the public attention, that I have 
suffered your letter of Mar. 17. but not received till Mar. 28. to lie 
thus long, without resolution enough to take it up. I indulged 
myself at some length on a former occasion, because it was to repel 
a calumny still sometimes repeated, after the death of its numerous 
brethren, by which a party at one time thought they could write 
me down, deceiving even science itself, as well as my affection for 
it, a fit object of ridicule and a disqualification for the affairs of 
government. I still think that many of the objects of your enquiry 
are too minute for public notice. The number, names and ages of 
my children, grand children, great grand children, etc. would pro- 
duce fatigue and disgust to your readers, of which I would be an 
unwilling instrument, it will certainly be enough to say that from 
one daughter living and another deceased I have a numerous family 
of grandchildren, and an increasing one of great grandchildren — 
I was married on New Year’s day of 1772, and Mrs. Jefferson died 
in the autumn of 1782. I was eduacted at William and Mary 
College in Williamsburg. I read Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish and English of course, with something of it’s radix the 
Anglo-Saxon. I became a member of the legislature of Virginia in 
1769, at the accession of Lord Botetourt to our government. I could 
not readily make a statement of the literary societies of which I am 
a member. They are many and would be long to enumerate, and 
would savour too much of vanity and pedantry, would it not be 
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better to say merely that Iam a member of many literary societies in 
Europe and America? Your statements of the corrections of the 
Declaration of Independence by Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams, are 
neither of them at all exact. I should think it better to say generally 
that the rough draught was communicated to those two gentlemen, 
who, each of them made 2. or 3. short and verbal alterations only, 
but even this is laying more stress on mere composition than it 
merits; for that alone was mine; the sentiments were of all 
America. I already possess a portrait of Mr. Adams, done by our 
countryman Brown, when we were both in England, and have no 
occasion therefore for the copy you propose to me. Accept my 
apologies for not going more fully into the minutie of your letter, 
with my friendly & respectful salutations. 
TH: JEFFERSON 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON ON HIS RELIGION—A REMARKABLE AUTOGRAPH 
LETTER SIGNED 


It is addressed to Joseph Delaplaine, Philadelphia publisher, and is dated from 
Monticello, December 25, 1816. 


by 





CHAPTER VII 


Out oF THE WuiTE House INK-WELL 


HAwTHorRNE on AutocrapHs—A Love LetTer oF JoHN TYLER—JACKSON’Ss 
DisPARAGEMENT OF WILLIAM HeENry Harrison—RooseveLtt REsENTS AN 
ASPERSION ON THE Roucu Ripers—JEFFERSON DeEcLINEsS TO BE A CANDIDATE 
For A Tuirp TERM—Tayior Expresses INDIFFERENCE AS TO THE OUTCOME 
OF THE IMPENDING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN WuicH He Was THE Swuc- 
CESSFUL CANDIDATE—MownroeE Is 1n A Receptive Moop as To THE PREsI- 
DENCY—YEARS LATER HE DEFENDs HIs ConDUCT IN THAT OrFice—His Last 
Witt anp TEsTAMENT—McKINLeEy’s Propuetic Letrer—Six REMARKABLE 
Letrers oF ABRAHAM LINCcOLN—CLEVELAND’S PROFESSION OF FaITH— 
WaAsHINGTON SETs ForTH THE PRINCIPLES OF THE FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


In his charming little essay on autographs, undoubtedly one of 
the best things that has been written on the subject, Hawthorne 
observes that “in letters the words come to us as though the living 
utterance of one of those illustrious men speaking face to face, 
in friendly communion. Strange that the mere identity of paper 
and ink should be so powerful. The same thoughts might look 
cold and ineffectual in a printed book. Human nature craves 
a certain materialism and clings pertinaciously to what is tangi- 
ble, as if that were of more importance than the spirit accidentally 
involved in it. And, in truth, the original manuscript has always 
something which print itself must inevitably lose. . . . There are 
said to be temperaments endowed with sympathies so exquisite, 
that, by merely handling an autograph, they can detect the 
writer’s character with unerring accuracy and read his inmost 
heart as easily as a less gifted eye could peruse the written page. 
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Our faith in this power, be it a spiritual one or only a refine- 
ment of the physical nature, is not unlimited, in spite of evidence. 
God has imparted to the human soul a marvelous strength in 
guarding its secrets, and he keeps at least the deepest and most 
inward regard for his own perusal. But if there be such sympa- 
thies as we have alluded to, in how many instances would history 
be put to blush by a volume of autograph letters like this which 
we now close!” 

Certainly no history could give us such intimate glimpses of 
the Presidents of the United States as are afforded by the letters 
quoted in the following pages, letters which at one time or an- 
other have been in my possession. 

One hundred and twenty-two years ago John Tyler, who was 
destined to become tenth President of the United States, was in 
love. Indeed, for a sober-minded and ambitious youth his seems 
to have been a very bad case. 

The fact that he had already been elected to the Virginia Legis- 
lature, although not yet twenty-three, seems not to have alleviated 
in the least the agonizing ecstasy of the experience. He was in 
love. Nothing else mattered. So he addressed himself thus to 
the object of his affections, Letitia Christian, who presently 
changed her name to Tyler: 


Although I could not entirely obtain your permission to write to 
you, yet I am well aware that you will not be displeased at my 
exercising a privilege so valuable to one standing in the relation that _ 
I do to you. To think of you and to write to you are the only 
sources from whence I can derive any real satisfaction during my 
residence in this place. The prerogative of thinking of those we 
love, and from whom we are separated, seems to be guaranteed to 
us by nature, and we cannot be deprived of it either by the bustle 
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and confusion of a town or the important duties which attach to our 
existence. 

Believe me, my Letitia, that this observation has been entirely 
verified by me since I last saw you, for, altho’ deafened with noise, 
and attention to the duties of my station, yet you are the subject of 
my serious meditations and the object of my fervent prayers to 
heaven. From the first moment of my acquaintance with you I 
felt the influence of genuine affection; but now, when I reflect upon 
the sacrifice which you make to virtue and to feeling by conferring 
your hand on one who has nothing to boast of, but an honest and 
upright soul, and a heart of purest love, I feel gratitude super-added 
to affection for you. 

Indeed, I do now esteem myself most rich in possessing you. The 
mean and sordid wretch who yields the unspeakable bliss of 
possessing her whom he ardently loves may boast of ill-acquired 
wealth and display his treasures in all the pride of ostentation to the 
world. But who shall administer to him in the hour of affliction? 
Whose seraph smile shall chase away the fiends which torture him? 
The partner of his bosom he neither esteems nor regards—and he 
knows not the balm which tender affection can bestow. Nature will 
be true to herself, and as your favorite Thompson expresses it, 
“Nought but love can answer love, or render bliss secure.” 

You express’d some degree of astonishment, my Letitia, at an 
observation which I once made to you, “that I would not have been 
willingly wealthy at the time that I address’d you.” Suffer me to 
repeat it. If I had been so, the idea of your being actuated by 
prudential considerations would have eternally tortured me. But 
I exposed to you frankly and unblushingly my situation in life, my 
hopes and fears, my prospects and dependencies, and you nobly dis- 
regarded them. To insure you happiness is now my only object— 
and whether I float or sink in the stream of fortune, you may be 
assur’d of this, that I shall never cease to love you... . 
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When, after a year in the White House, another President, the 
late Warren G. Harding, delivered himself of the somewhat 
equivocal observation that a President must learn that any letter 
he writes will not be read only by the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, he uttered an undeniable truth. Greatness pays its price 
in.the sacrifice of privacy. Its faithful worshipers must have 
their mementos, whether they be in the shape of autographs or 
buttons. Still, it is a good sign; and I hope that any young man 
who aspires to be President will not permit Mr. Harding’s advice 
or any other “prudential considerations’—to borrow the phrase 
from young Tyler’s letter—to deflect him from frankness in his 
letter writing. 

Occasionally letters of Presidents such as the one of Tyler’s 
just quoted do make their appearance, but they are ever so rare. 
Few purely personal letters of the Presidents have survived; or 
few, at least, have come to light. The Presidents left behind, 
it is true, thousands of autographs, but the greater part of this 
material is made up of communications of an historical or political 
nature. This, of course, is to be expected; and it is an excellent 
thing for the autograph collector. A sentimental letter written 
by a great man is an interesting memento, but a letter or docu- 
ment which has some relation to his greatness, to his public 
career, is more valuable. 

Here is an unusual letter of Benjamin Harrison, which I re- 
cently acquired, in which he sets forth a guiding principle for | 
ex-Presidential conduct. The letter was “confidential”—so it is 
inscribed in Harrison’s hand—and is dated from Old Forge, 
N. Y., September 4, 1900. The retired President had been asked 
to be the key-note speaker for the impending campaign, a priv- 
ilege obviously not to his liking: 
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ANDREW JACKSON ATTACKS WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON IN A 
REMARKABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTER SIGNED 


Harrison had been inaugurated President two weeks before after having defeated Jack- 

son’s protégé and successor, Martin Van Buren, in the famous Log Cabin and Hard 

Cider Campaign. The letter is dated from Jackson’s home, the Hermitage, March 
16, ‘1347: 
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How can I make a “key-note” speech? ‘That is for others. When 
I spoke out, just a little, on the Porto Rico matter, all of Washington, 
I think, agreed that ex-Presidents should be seen and not heard. I 
am still a Republican but have some difficulties. Is it then not 
better to say that my conclusion not to make any more political 
speeches was arrived at after the campaign of 1896, as you know it 
was? It is not usual for ex-Presidents to make stump speeches. 


That would appear to be pretty good advice from an ex-Presi- 
dent, but apparently the idea never occurred to Andrew Jackson 
when, on March 16, 1841, he seized his pen and proceeded to 
castigate another Harrison, William Henry, Benjamin’s grand- 
father, who had been inaugurated President only two weeks 
before. Harrison had defeated Old Hickory’s protégé and suc- : 
cessor, Martin Van Buren, who was running for reélection in the 
exciting Log Cabin and Hard Cider campaign. And this defeat 
and the succession of William Henry Harrison to the Presidency 
moved Jackson to write what was undoubtedly one of the most 
uncomplimentary letters any President ever wrote about another. 
He addressed it to Elijah H. Purdy, a New York Jacksonian: 


Your letter of the 27th ultimo came safe to hand under cover from 
our mutual friend, Colonel Richard M. Johnson, Vice-President 
under Van Buren and I hasten to comply with your request, and to 
tender you my grateful feeling for your kind expression of and good 
wishes toward me. The great body of American people are a 
virtuous and grateful people, and with them I leave my fame, and 
the safety of our glorious Union, and the perpetuation of our true 
Republican system—although now under a cloud, and the people 
under a delusion—still I have no fears of the Republic—it is safe, 
it may suffer under the present imbecile chief, but the sober second 
thought of the people will restore it at our next Presidential election. 
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Aged and worn when he entered the White House, Harrison 
died exactly a month after his inauguration. Jackson’s letter 
seems the more bitter by contrast with the flattering communica- 
tion which Harrison had sent him nearly twenty-six years before 
and which, by an odd coincidence, I also recently secured. To 
Jackson, then a major-general, flushed with his recent victory 
at New Orleans, but still fourteen years removed from the White 
House, Harrison wrote: 


Although I have not the satisfaction to be personally known to 
you, I recollect with pleasure that we formerly had some corre- 
spondence. And that at a most critical period of my life, you were 
so friendly as to make preparations to assist and support me. How 
sincerely did I reciprocate this disposition in your late arduous and 
glorious struggle. How gladly would I have joined you and served 
under your command even at the head of a regiment. 

My adverse fortune, however, did not permit this, but condemned 
me to a life of ease and retirement, when my whole soul was devoted 
to the profession which I had been compelled to abandon. That 
you may long live and deserve the fruits of yr. valour and conduct 
is the kind wish of, Dear Sir, 

Yr. friend & Hum. Servt. 
WiLuiAM Henry Harrison 


In 1909 ex-President Roosevelt was “on safari’ hunting big 
game in Africa. Despite his isolation he nevertheless renaained 
in fairly close touch with things going on in the world—big 
things and little things as well. So when he noticed, in a copy 
of The Outlook which had been forwarded to him, a statement 
by a correspondent that implied that Roosevelt’s beloved Rough 
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Riders had not taken part in the Battle of San Juan Hill, he 
promptly dispatched this characteristically vigorous letter to the 
editor: 


... Now for a small matter. In your September 4th number 
you printed in Public Opinion a statement signed “Regular” 
about San Juan Hill. This statement is malicious and untruthful; 
and I do not wonder that the man was ashamed to sign his name 
publicly. Please tell me his name and send him the following 
paragraph, which I identify by putting in quotes. 

“T do not wish publicly to comment on ‘Regular’s’ statement be- 
cause I do not wish to use strong language; and it would be 
incorrect merely to call it disingenuous and misleading. By his 
dragging in the action at Las Guasimas, and his reference to a 
supposed ‘unopposed occupation’ by the Rough Riders and the 
Tenth Cavalry of San Juan Hill ‘subsequent to its capture,’ he 
clearly implies that they had no part in the battle of San Juan Hill. 
Any such statement is as foolish as to state that ‘no English troops 
fought at Waterloo’ or that ‘Pickett’s Virginians did not take part in 
the charge at Gettysburg.’ A battle is named from some one point, 
in or near the field; this is as true of the little battle of San Juan 
Hill as it is of the big battles of Gettysburg or Waterloo, There was 
no fighting at Waterloo village at all; and the most desperate fight- 
ing at Gettysburg was far from the village of Gettysburg. San 
Juan Hill gave its name to the battle; the hill commonly so called 
was one of a number of hills and ridges all of which were taken 
by our troops in the battle or charge at San Juan Hill. The two 
regiments in question took part in the capture of Kettle Hill before 
San Juan was captured; and they took part in capturing trenches 
on a ridge or hill forming part of the chain of hills all of which were 
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Several years ago I came across a remarkable letter of Thomas 
Jefferson. Its historical value as an individual document was 
great; but as part of a collection of Presidential autographs, its 
intrinsic interest was even greater. For in it Jefferson set forth 
in his own hand why neither he nor any of his successors should, 
as one of the most recent of them phrased it, “choose to run” 
for a third term as President. This letter or address was read to 
the General Assembly of North Carolina, and more than one 
hundred years later I acquired it. This firmly phrased declination 
of Jefferson’s was not quite so brief as Mr. Coolidge’s ten-word 
sentence, but it left no doubt as to its meaning: 


I learn with the liveliest sentiment of gratitude and respect your 
appreciation of my conduct in the various charges which my country 
has been pleased to confide to me at different times, and especially 
that my continuance in that office after the present term would be 
acceptable to you. 

But that I should lay down my charge at a proper time is as much 
a duty as to have borne it faithfully. If some termination to the 
services of the Chief Magistrate be not fixed by the Constitution, 
or supplied by practice, his office, nominally four years, will in fact 
become for life, and history shows how easily that degenerates into 
an inheritance. Believing that a representative government respon- 
sible at short periods of election is that which produces the greatest 
sum of happiness to mankind, I feel it a duty to do no act which 
shall essentially impair that principle; and I should unwillingly be 
the person, who, disregarding the sound precedent set by an illus- 
trious predecessor, should furnish the first example of prolongation 
beyond the second term of office. 


The attitude toward the Presidency of the men who became 
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Presidents would make, I imagine, an interesting study. If we 
are to credit the statement in his letter to his erstwhile son-in-law, 
Jefferson Davis, no man was ever less desirous of reaching the 
Presidential chair than Zachary Taylor. From his home at Baton 
Rouge, La., on February 16, 1848, he wrote to General Davis, 
then United States Senator, a letter full of lofty patriotic senti- 
ments expressing in decided terms his lack of personal interest 
in the approaching Presidential campaign in which he was to be 
the successful candidate, stating the principles upon which he 
would administer the government should he be elected and 
referring also to the War with Mexico and “the course of Mr. 
Clay,” his rival for the Presidential nomination in the Whig 
Party. Following is an extract from what is perhaps the finest 


ee 


letter that ever came from “Old Rough and Ready’s” pen: 


I regret to hear there is so much time devoted by Members of 
Congress to President-making. I would greatly prefer seeing them 
attending to their appropriate duties in making such appropriations 
as were calculated to bring this miserable war with Mexico to an 
end, as well as passing such laws as were necessary fox the good 
of the country; after which, if there was nothing else to do, let 
them adjourn & return to their homes, leaving it to the people to 
say at the ballot box who should be their chief magistrate after the 
4th of March, 1849. 

So far as I am personally concerned there are but few individuals 
in the union, who take less interest as to who will be the successful 
candidate for the Presidency at the coming election than myself; & 
should another receive a majority of the votes of the good people 
of the country for said office in Novr. next, I shall be neither dis- 
appointed nor mortified at the result, particularly if he is honest, 
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An interesting Autograph Letter Signed from the quill of President-elect Taylor, 
January 15, 1849. 
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truthful and patriotic. I observe both the great parties, Democrats 
& Whigs, intend holding a National convention at no distant day to 
nominate candidates for the two highest offices known to our laws; 
I trust I will not be the nominee of either if it is expected I am to 
be exclusively the candidate of either party, and to carry out, if 
elected, their particular views; as I could not accept it under such 
considerations; but should both or either think proper to nominate 
me without pledges or trammels other than the Constitution 
imposes, leaving me free to occupy the ground I have taken, which 
I can not recede from, which is to be President of the Nation, & not 
of a party, I shall not decline the honor; I do not, however, expect 
anything of the kind as I am satisfied from present appearances that 
so far as the ultra-Whigs and Democrats are concerned this matter 
will settle down to a strict party vote & candidates; & the contest 
will be between the trading politicians, office holders & seekers on 
both sides & the people. So far as Iam concerned I shall remain 
quiet, leaving it to the people in whose hands I consider myself, to 
drop me, or those who brought me forward for said office, for I am 
no candidate farther than they have made me so, which will give 
me no concern, for if I go into the White House, it would be more 
from a sense of duty than inclination. 

I regret the course of Mr. Clay and some others, altho I do not 
doubt the purity of their motives, as regards the Mexican War. It 
seems to me to be now unnecessary to discuss its legality or neces- 
sity, or whether or not it could have been avoided; we are now 
engaged in it, & let us all lay our shoulders to the wheel & pull 
together until it is brought to a close, for us the sooner the better in 
my humble opinion; . . . the sooner we get out of the country the 
better. I have no fears after what has passed ever to retreat or 
withdraw our troops in a way which would dishonor our country 


or its flag. ... 
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Consider the unhappy James Monroe, fifth President of the 
United States, promulgator of the Monroe Doctrine, who served 
his country continuously for almost half a century. He lacked 
the brilliancy of some of his contemporaries, but he had a patient, 
determined, honest way of doing things and of getting them done. 
He made enemies; Washington never forgave him for some of his 
criticisms; and when he died in New York a few years after he 
left the White House he was poor both in friends and in money. 

While he was serving as Secretary of State under Madison a 
movement to nominate him for President was already under way. 
On December 16, 1815, Monroe took cognizance of the movement 
in a letter in which he sought, like Cesar, to push away the 
crown while at the same time endeavoring to draw it nearer— 
such is the simple strategy of politicians: 


My public life ought to speak for itself, and for the last 5 or 6 
years, if the war thru which the Nation has passed, and the burdens 
I have borne, are not sufficient proofs, in connection with all that 
preceded, of my claim to public confidence, nothing will be. 

After the election of the present Executive Encumbent Madison 
there was no remedy but public opinion, and that was sure to be 
most effectual, in the case that my nearest friends manifested no 
sensibility to it. An attack by them would give him a consequence 
to which neither his talents nor any other circumstance in his favor, 
merited. His re-election, according to the mass of the State, fol- 
lowed of course, if by some overt act, he did not bring public indig- — 
nation on him, which his silent, underhand, night-moving practices 
render’d improbable. 

. .. Dr. Bible of Georgia has assur’d me that Georgia has long 
since made up her mind in my favor; ... the same is stated of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, in relation to persons of merit in each. 
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I take no part, nor will I, as is well known, being resolved, if the 
nation does elect me, that the election shall be due to it, without 
the slightest movement of my own. 


Having thus delivered himself of this fine sentiment of aloof- 
ness, he hastens in the following paragraph to bid his party in his 
native state of Virginia to take no action in advance of other 
States, lest his chances for the Presidency be thereby imperiled: 


If for example the whole assembly met, & declared in my favor, 
it would give offence to & alienate other States. If a small vote was 
given, much noise took place, & confusion, it would operate against 
me by showing that my support in Virginia was futile. Virga. had 
therefore better do nothing of the kind, but act after the others, & 
according to her own judgment & interest. 


He was to find (or he may have already known it) that being 
President has its disadvantages. Not long ago I purchased two 
letters of Monroe written to the same correspondent within the 
space of forty-eight hours. In the first, dated January 1, 1825, 
he states, in asking the United States to reimburse him for ex- 
penses incurred as American Minister to France, that he has a 
claim which “I should never abandon.” He was then in pressing 
need of money. The second letter, written on the following day, 
discusses the visit paid to him by members of Congress from 
Alabama, who had called to inform him that they approved his 
conduct of public affairs during his Presidency: 


... In my reply, which was extemporaneous. ...I stated that 
in 42 years service, I had never looked to money or to anything 
except, in addition to the welfare of our country & success of our 
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institutions, to character. Touching on that I observed, conscious 
as I was of that truth, I had seen with horror, the inquisitorial 
persecution to which I had been subjected, the last two sessions of 
Congress, & the more so, because while it acted, under an apparent 
sanction which gave it right, it was impossible for me to notice it, 
without injury to the public... . 


It was my good fortune several years ago to obtain James 
Monroe’s last will and testament; and although he left little 
behind of worldly goods, the pittance paid by the government 
for his papers being his chief legacy, the will itself had come 
to have considerable value. It was drawn up and signed at a 
critical time, on September 14, 1814, when Monroe was Secre- 
tary of State in Madison’s Cabinet. The city of Washington had 
been burned and sacked by the British, who quit the ruins on 
August 3oth to attack other coast cities. Monroe made the will 
soon after his return to the capital with the rest of the govern- 
ment. He ordered that his lands in Virginia be sold to pay his 
debts; and to his wife he left most of his estate, making provision 
for his daughter in case she should marry, “which J am far from 
forbidding.” He mentioned his claim for services abroad which 
the government was to pay in part fifteen years later; and added 
that it was probable when the will was read that all feelings of 
an unfriendly nature towards him in every breast would have 
subsided and the disposition to render his family justice find no 
impediment in that cause. A most unusual Presidential auto- 
graph, one of the very few of that nature ever to appear in the 
market. 

Several years ago I acquired an extraordinary letter of Wil- 
liam McKinley. It was a prophetic document. For the faith 
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he expressed in it at nineteen was to be echoed strikingly in the 
last words he ever spoke, nearly forty years later. The letter 
was written during the Civil War. It was dated December 15, 
1861, two months after McKinley had participated at his first 
battle at Carnifex Ferry. A clerk in the Poland (Ohio) 
post office when the war began, McKinley had enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the 23rd Regiment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry, in which 
another Ohioan, also destined to be President of the United States, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, was serving as a major. McKinley soon 
distinguished himself and won promotion for such “gallant and 
meritorious services” as to cause President Hayes to recall of him 
years later that “when battles were fought and a service to be 
performed in warlike things he always took his place.” A brief 
excerpt from this unusual letter follows: 


Dear Sister and Brother: 

. .. The box of cigars you sent was duly received, and are being 
smoked with considerable composure, and at the same time feeling 
grateful to the donor. The news of Charlie Leslie’s death and burial 
truly surprised me. That one so young and buoyant, engaged in so 
noble a cause, one whom I should judge would make a valiant 
soldier for our Government’s sustenance, should be stricken down in 
the very incipiency of his career, but this is one of the impenetrable 
ways of the Almighty. But we frail mortals must content ourselves 
with the reflection that “the ways of the Lord are not our ways,” and 
also that the same are “past finding out.” ... 


Struck down by the assassin’s bullet, McKinley himself died 
at the height of his career, and the phrase with which he lamented 
the passing of Charlie Leslie is strikingly similar to his own last 
words: “God’s will, not ours, be done.” 
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In the winter of 1848-49 the political fortunes of Abraham 
Lincoln were at low ebb. Recently two remarkable letters recall- 
ing that discouraging period of his career came into my hands, 
patronage letters both. They are now in the notable Lincoln 
collection of Emanuel Hertz. In December, 1848, the young 
lawyer had returned to the shortened session of the Thirtieth 
Congress feeling in his heart that his services at the capital had 
failed and that his career was at an end. In desperation he seized 
upon a single hope. He had lost his district, but the Whigs were 
still in power. There was much patronage, national and local, 
to be distributed to the faithful, and he reached out for his share 
of the spoils—the General Land Office. So he addressed himself 
thus on January 19, 1849, to Dr. J. B. Herrick: 


Your letter from Chicago recommending Wm. M. Black for 
Register of the Land Office at Vandalia is received. ‘Two others, 
both good men, have applied for the same office before. I have 
made no pledge; but if the matter falls into my hands, I shall when 
the time comes, try to do right, in view of all the lights before me. 
I do not feel authorized to advise any one of the applicants what 
course to pursue. 


However, he was not long in doubt as to what course to pursue 
in respect to the office of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. But humiliation lay ahead. Zachary Taylor inclined his 
favor toward Lincoln’s rival, Justin Butterfield, the man who had 
opposed Taylor to the bitter end at the Whig Convention, as 
Lincoln well knew. This must have rankled, for Lincoln left 
few stones unturned in an effort to obtain the office. He 
bombarded prominent men with letters protesting against But- 
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terfield’s candidacy and demanding endorsements of his own 
claim; and, finally, he appealed to Dr. Herrick, whom he had 
rebuffed five months before: 


Springfield, June 3, 1849 
It is now certain that either Mr. Butterfield or I will be Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. If you are willing to give me 
preference, please write me to that effect, at Washington, whither 
Iam going. There is not a moment to be lost. 


Lincoln immediately hastened to the capital to press his claims 
in influential quarters, but his mission was in vain. Congress 
adjourned and he was obliged to return to his office in Spring- 
field with nothing in hand but “the invaluable discipline of 
defeat.” That, at least, was something. Butterfield got the job, 
but few of us have had the patience to try to find out what later 
became of him. 

Few Lincoln letters have come to light that reveal more vividly 
his political astuteness in dealing with the forces of Locofocoism 
on the one hand and Abolitionism on the other than this ap- 
parently unpublished and hitherto unknown letter which he 
addressed on March 22, 1848, from Washington where he was 
serving his single term in Congress, to Usher F. Linder, subse- 
quently known as “For-God’s-sake-Linder,” an old colleague of 
Lincoln’s at the bar and in the legislature of Illinois. Linder was 
evidently wavering in his support of “Old Rough and Ready” and 
Lincoln accordingly sets forth his political views and his attitude 
toward the issues which were threatening to disrupt the Whig 
party during the months preceding the nomination and election 
of Zachary Taylor to the Presidency: 
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Washington, March 22, 1848. 
Friend Linder: 

Yours of the 15th is just received, as was a day or two ago, one 
from Dunbar on the same subject. Although I address this to you 
alone, I intend it for Dunbar, and Bishop, and wish you to show it 
to them. In Dunbar’s letter, and in Bishop’s paper, it is assumed 
that Mr. Crittenden’s position on the war is correct. Well, so I 
think. Please wherein is my position different from his? Has he 
ever approved the President’s conduct in the beginning of the war, 
or his mode or objects in prosecuting it? Never. He condemns 
both. True, he votes supplies, and so do I. What, then, is the 
difference, except that he is a great man and I am a small one? 

Towards the close of your letter you ask three questions, the first 
of which is “Would it not have been just as easy to have elected 
Genl. Taylor without opposing the war as by opposing it?” I answer, 
I suppose it would, if we could do neither—could be silent on the 
question; but the Locofocos here will not let the Whigs be silent. 
Their very first act in Congress was to present a preamble declaring 
that war existed by the act of Mexico, and the Whigs were obliged 
to vote on it, and this policy is followed up by them; so that they 
are compelled to speak and their only option is whether they will, 
when they speak, tell the truth, or tell a foul, villainous and bloody 
falsehood. But, while on this point, I protest against your calling 
the condemnation of Polk “opposing the war.” In thus assuming 
that all must be opposed to the war, even though they vote supplies, 
who do not endorse Polk, with due deference I say I think you fall 
into one of the artfully set traps of Locofocoism. 

Your next question is “And suppose we could succeed in proving — 
it a wicked and unconstitutional war, do we not thereby strip Taylor 
and Scott of more than half their laurels?” Whether it would so 
strip them is not matter of demonstration but of opinion only; and 
my opinion is that it would not; but as your opinion seems to be 
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different, let us call in some others as umpire. There are in this 
H. R. some more than forty members who support Genl. Taylor for 
the Presidency, every one of whom has voted that the war was 
“unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced by the President,” 
every one of whom has spoken to the same effect, who has spoken at 
all, and not one of whom supposes he thereby strips Genl. of any 
laurels. More than this; two of these, Col. Haskell and Major 
Gaines, themselves fought in Mexico; and yet they vote and speak 
just as the rest of us do, without ever dreaming that they “strip” 
themselves of any laurels. There may be others, but Capt. Bishop is 
the only intelligent one who has been to Mexico, that I have heard 
of taking different ground. 

Your third question is “And have we as a party, ever gained any- 
thing by falling in company with abolitionists?” Yes.. We gained 
our only natural victory by falling in company with them in the 
election of Genl. Harrison. Not that we fell into abolition doctrines; 
but that we took up a man whose position induced them to join us 
in his election. But this question is not so significant as a question, 
as it is as a charge of abolitionism against those who have chosen to 
speak their minds against the President. As you and I perhaps 
would again differ as to the justice of this charge, let us once more 
call in our umpire. There are in this H. R. Whigs from the slave 
states as follows: one from Louisiana, one from Mississippi, one 
from Florida, two from Alabama, four from Georgia, five from 
Tennessee, six from Kentucky, six from North Carolina, six from 
Virginia, four from Maryland, and one from Delaware, making 
thirty-seven in all, and all slave-holders, every one of whom votes 
the commencement of the war “unnecessary and unconstitutional” 
and so falls subject to your charge of abolitionism! En passant these 
are all Taylor men, except one in Tenn., two in Ky., one in N. C., 
and one in Va. Besides which we have one in Ills., two in Ia., three 
in Ohio, five in Penn., four in N. J., and one in Conn. While this 
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is less than half the Whigs in H. R., it is three times as great as the 
strength of any other one candidate. 

You are mistaken in your impression that everyone has commu- 
nicated expressions of yours and Bishop’s to me. In my letter to 
Dunbar, I only spoke from the impression made by seeing in the 
paper that you and he were, “in the degree, though not in the 
extreme” on the same tack with Latshaw. 

Yours as ever, 
A. Lincotn 


Just one month before, Lincoln had written another almost 
equally interesting letter to his friend Linder, who, two years 
later, was to throw in his lot with Douglas against the Republi- 
cans. Lincoln wrote few letters reflecting more clearly than this 
one the marvelous political sagacity and acumen which were not 
the least of his great qualities. A complete transcript of this often 
quoted letter follows: 


Washington, Feb. 20, 1848. 
Dear Linder: 

In law it is good policy to never plead what you need not, lest 
you oblige yourself to prove what you can not. Reflect on this well 
before you proceed. The application I mean to make of this rule 
is, that you should simply go for Genl Taylor; because by this, you 
can take some Democrats, and lose no Whigs; but if you go also 
for Mr. Polk on the origin and mode of prosecuting the war, you 
put yourself in opposition to Genl Taylor himself, for we all know 
he has declared for, and, in fact originated, the defensive line policy. 

You know I mean this in kindness, and I wish it to be con- 
fidential. 

Yours as ever, 
A. LincoLn 
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Samuel Haycraft is regarded by Beveridge and other Lincoln 
authorities as one of the most reliable witnesses to the early life 
of the Great Emancipator. The son of one of the leading citi- 
zens of Elizabethtown, Kentucky, the seat of Hardin County, 
where Lincoln was born, Haycraft grew up to be one of the 
most esteemed and trusted men of the district. For many years 
he was clerk of both county and circuit courts, a member of the 
Kentucky State Senate, a determined supporter of the Union, 
and in his later years a staunch friend of President Lincoln. He 
was fifteen years or so older than Abraham and had personally 
known Thomas Lincoln, his testimony regarding whom is prob- 
ably the most credible of any we have. Haycraft recalled Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Knob Creek as “a tall spider of a boy” who “had 
his due proportion of harmless mischief.’ He was well ac- 
quainted with Caleb Hazel, the imperfectly literate teacher of the 
school which Abraham Lincoln and his oldest sister Sarah at- 
tended for not more than three months. Haycraft was also the 
author of a history of Elizabethtown, the first home of Thomas 
Lincoln and Nancy Hanks. It was to Samuel Haycraft that one 
of the most remarkable Lincoln letters that it was ever my good 
fortune to obtain was addressed. I twice bought and sold 
this letter, which is now the property of a distinguished New. 
York collector. It came to me originally from descendants 
of Haycraft. Should it ever change hands again I hope it 


will be my good fortune to secure it once more. The letter 


follows: 
Springfield, IIl., May 28, 1860. 
Hon. Saml. Haycraft. 


Dear Sir: 
- Your recent letter, without date, is received. Also the copy of your 
speech on the contemplated Daniel Boone monument, which I have 
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not yet had time to read. In the main you are right about my 
history. My father was Thomas Lincoln, and Mrs. Sally Johnston 
was his second wife. You are mistaken about my mother. Her 
name was Nancy Hanks. I was not born at Elizabethtown; but 
my mother’s first child, a daughter, two years older than myself, 
and now long since deceased, was. I was born, February 12, 1809, 
near where Hodgensville now is, then in Hardin County. I do not 
think I ever saw you, though I very well know who you are, so 
well that I recognized your handwriting on opening your letter, 
before I saw the signature. My recollection is that Ben Helm was 
first clerk, that you succeeded him, that Jack Thomas and William 
Farleigh graduated in the same office and that your handwritings 
were all similar, Am I right? My father has been dead near ten 
years; but my stepmother (Mrs. Johnston) [sic] is still living. 

I am really very glad of your letter and shall be pleased to receive 
another at any time. 

Yours very truly, 
A. LincoLn 


The letter to Haycraft was written two weeks after Lincoln’s 
nomination for the Presidency by the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago. Another splendid Lincoln letter, certainly 
one of the finest that ever came from his pen, was written but a 
week after that event. This letter I am pleased to say is now in 
my possession. It is addressed to Cassius M. Clay, subsequently 
appointed United States Minister to Russia by Lincoln and one — 
of the most prominent and influential anti-slavery politicians of 
the time. He had received a few scattering votes at the conven- 
tion on the first and second ballots. The nomination of Lincoln 
after a vigorous contest with such formidable rivals as Seward, 
Chase: and Cameron, all of whom had won greater national 
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A MAGNIFICENT AUTOGRAPH LETTER SIGNED OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Addressed to Cassius M. Clay, written shortly after his first nomination for the Presi- 
dency and thanking Clay for his assurance of support. May 26, 1860. 
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fame, was a surprise to a majority of the Republicans themselves. 
But when he was finally chosen as the most “available” candi- 
date, in spite of some misgivings, the Republicans all gave loyal 
support to the comparatively unknown newcomer. Cassius M. 
Clay was among the first to offer Lincoln his energetic codpera- 
tion. This splendid letter, unquestionably one of the most char- 
acteristic he ever wrote, is Lincoln’s dignified response, and his 
genius for expression has seldom been better exemplified. 


Springfield, Ills. May 26, 1860. 
Hon. C. M. Clay. 
My dear Sir: 

Yours of the 21st is received, and for which I sincerely thank you. 
The humblest of all whose names were before the Convention, I 
shall, in the canvass, and especially afterwards, if the result shall 
devolve the administration upon me, need the support of all the 
latent popularity, and courage, North and South, which is in the 
party; and it is with sincere gratification that I receive this early 


indication of your unwavering purpose to stand for the right. 
Your Obt. Servt. 
A. LIncoLn 


One of the finest Presidential letters that I ever owned was 
written by Grover Cleveland on the eve of his third nomination 
for the Presidency. This letter, which was addressed to Justice 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, contained a remarkable statement of 
Cleveland’s personal views and feelings with regard to his again 
occupying the office of chief executive. It might, in fact be 
described as Cleveland’s profession of faith. To Justice Lamar, 
one of his closest friends, who had served in his first cabinet as 
Secretary of the Interior, Cleveland revealed what he himself 
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described as his “inmost thoughts,” both as to the general political 
situation and as to his own attitude toward reéntering the election 
contest. In spite of his disagreements with important sections of 
the Democratic party on the subject of free silver, the tariff and 
other questions, and in spite of the opposition of many members 
of his party in his own state, it was a foregone conclusion at this 
time, six weeks before the Democratic National Convention was 
scheduled to be held at Chicago, that the nomination would be 
offered to Cleveland and to no one else. This Cleveland knew 
when he wrote the extraordinary letter, a brief extract from 
which follows: 


... L have within the last few months passed through much that 
has been trying and perplexing to me. The office of President has ~ 
not, to me personally, a single allurement. I shrink from everything 
which another canvass and its results involve. I know what another 
election means, and I know as well the dark depth that yawns at 
the foot of another defeat. I would avoid either if I should consult 
alone my peace, my comfort or my desire. My discomfort arises 
from a sense of duty to honest people and devoted friends. . . 
One thing I know. Forces are at work which certainly mean the 
complete turning back of the hands of the dial of Democracy and 
the destruction of party hopes. Is it ordained that I am to be the 
instrument through which Democratic principles can be saved— 
whether party supremacy immediately awaits us or not? If folly 
is to defeat us in any event, ought I to be called upon to place myself 
under the falling timbers? ‘This last consideration smacks a little of 
care for self, which perhaps ought to be discarded. 

You shall know, my dear friend, my inmost thoughts. I shall be 
obedient to the cause of the country and my party. Whatever 
happens, no one shall say that I refused to serve in time of peril or 
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abandoned those whom I have been instrumental in calling to the 
field where is waged the battle of Democratic principles. If I am 
given my discharge I shall thank God most fervently. 

I can easily be disposed of either by the selection of a candidate 
more available or by the adoption of a campaign policy on the 
financial question which I am not willing to further. In the first 
case I shall be a happy helper; in the second I shall sadly await the 
announcement of a party defeat which will be predetermined. 


Among the illustrious names in American history none reflects 
the quality of industry more than Washington’s. It is evidenced 
particularly in his voluminous correspondence. How he man- 
aged to cover so wide a range and variety of affairs amid his many 
duties, official and private, challenges the imagination. The bee 
might well have been adopted by him as an insignia, as it was 
by Napoleon. The task which his correspondence imposed upon 
him would have been prodigious even in our own day of secre- 
taries and the typewriter. Even after his retirement, his guidance 
was sought on all sorts of public problems, governmental policy, 
patronage, legislation and international relations. 

Except during the period of the Revolution, when most of his 
letters were penned by his aides-de-camp, Washington wrote vir- 
tually all his letters in his own clear, bold hand. And I have yet 
to discover a letter of his that does not reflect the most pains- 
taking courtesy and care. I recently had the good fortune to 
secure a part of Washington’s correspondence with his friend, 
aide-de-camp and Secretary of War, James McHenry of Mary- 
land, comprising nearly a score of letters, many of them extend- 
ing to six folio pages in length, all beautifully written and in 
almost as good condition as the day they were penned. These 
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letters contain many paragraphs of the greatest historical import, 
perhaps the most notable of which is the following: 


Having staked my life, my reputation, my fortune, my ease, tran- 
quillity and happiness in the support of the Government, and Inde- 
pendence of our Country, it is not a little interesting and important 
for me to be advised of the measures which you are pursuing to 
organize and provide for the augmented force of the army. For as 
that act is absolute no delay can be admitted; and it is much to be 
desired that it may take the field with éclat, which will not be 
effected without great exertion. 


This extraordinary letter, which is marked by Washington 
“Private and Confidential,” was written from Mount Vernon, to 
which Washington had retired a year and five months before on 
the expiration of his second term as President. But he was not to 
be permitted to enjoy the tranquillity of private life which he so 
eagerly sought. War with France threatened and, yielding to 
the entreaties of his friends and a sense of duty to his country, 
Washington was once more appointed “Commander-in-chief of 
all the Armies raised, or to be raised, in the United States.” He 
was commissioned on July 3, 1798, and five weeks later, on 
August roth, wrote the letter quoted from above. John Adams 
was then President. James McHenry, who carried over from 
Washington’s administration, was still serving as Secretary of 
War. 

One of the most interesting and important letters ever written 
by Washington came into my possession during the past few 
weeks. It was addressed to William Heath, major general in 
the Continental Army, in 1797, and is written entirely in Wash- 
ington’s hand. It had remained in the possession of General 
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Heath’s descendants for more than a century and a quarter until 
I acquired it. In substance it bears a striking resemblance to 
portions of the Farewell Address, written a few months before. 
Many serious questions had darkened and perplexed Washing- 
ton’s second term. War with England had been barely averted 
by the signing of the Jay Treaty. The difficulties with France 
had become grave and war seemed imminent. The young repub- 
lic that Washington had done so much to establish was in 
danger of becoming involved in foreign entanglements. Party 
strife was already beginning to assert itself and not a few of the 
leading statesmen were siding with France. In writing to Gen- 
eral Heath, Washington took occasion to caution the people to 
“advocate their own cause instead of that of any other nation 
under the sun.” The letter is typical of that charm of style 
which characterizes all of Washington’s letters. An extract 
follows: 


I can assure you, Sir, I never ascribed a motive to the letter you 
wrote me, on my election to the Chair of Government, so unworthy 
of you as to suppose it was written with a view of pressing yourself 
into notice, or seeking for a place. On the contrary, I was led to 
believe that domestic enjoyments in rural pursuits had more charms 
for you, and were more congenial to your inclination, than could be 
found in any appointment that would draw you from home. 

I hope, as you do, that notwithstanding our Political horizon is 
more overcast, the wisdom, temper and firmness of the Government 
(supported by the great mass of the People) will dispel the threaten- 
ing clouds, and that all will end without the shedding of Blood. 
To me, this is so demonstrable that not a particle of doubt would 
dwell on my mind relative thereto if our Citizens would advocate 
their own cause instead of that of any other Nation under the Sun; 
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that is, instead of being Frenchmen, or Englishmen, in Politics, they 
would be Americans, indignant at every attempt of these or any 
other power to establish an influence in our Councils, or that should 
presume to sow the seeds of distrust, or disunion among ourselves. 

No policy, in my opinion, can be more clearly demonstrated than 
that we should do justice to all but have no political connexions 
with any of the European Powers, beyond those which result from 
and serve to regulate our Commerce with them. Our own experience 
soon will (if it has not done so already) convince us that disinter- 
ested favours, or friendship from any nation whatsoever, is too novel 
to be calculated upon; and that there will always be found a wide 
difference between the words and the action of any of them.... 

Retired from noise myself, and the responsibility attached to 
public employments my hours will glide smoothly away—my best 
wishes however for the prosperity of our country will always have 
the first place in my affections; while to repair Buildings (much 
gone to ruin) and to cultivate my farms (which require close atten- 
tion) will occupy the few years (perhaps days) I may be a sojourner 
here, as I am nearing the 66th year of my peregrination through life. 
Mrs. Washington is very thankful for your kind remembrance of 
her, and joins cordially with me in a tender of best regards to you. 
With assurance of great esteem, I remain, Dear Sir, 

Your Most Obedient and Affectionate Servant 
Go. WaAsHINGTON 


General Heath. 


Still another letter of unusual interest written by Washington 
is the following addressed to Artemas Ward, the first major gen- 
eral of the Revolutionary Army, who, at the time, was in com- 
mand of the Continental troops at Boston. It bears the historic 
date of July 4, 1776, and is the only letter written by Washing- 
ton on that memorable day that has ever made its appearance in 
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A MAGNIFICENT AUTOGRAPH LETTER SIGNED OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON, WHEREIN HE SETS FORTH THE PRINCIPLES OF HIS FAMOUS FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS ENUNCIATED A FEW MONTHS BEFORE 


The letter, which is addressed to General William Heath, is dated from Mt. Vernon, 
May 20, 1797, and occupies four quarto pages. 
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the autograph market. It formed part of the notable collection 
of Revolutionary letters and documents which I acquired from 
Mrs. Albert B. White, wife of a former Governor of West 
Virginia, who, before her marriage, was Miss Agnes Ward. Mrs. 
White inherited the collection as a direct descendant of General 
Ward: 


New York, 
July 4, 1776. 
Sir: 

The distress we are in for want of Arms induces me again to urge 
your sending on all such as can possibly be spared with the greatest 
expedition. The enemy have landed under cover of their Ships and 
have taken possession of Staten Island, from which in all prob- 
ability they will soon make a descent upon us. The Arms would 
have to be sent to Norwich and from there by Water to this place 
provided there is no rescue; otherwise by land. 

Wishing you better Health, I am, Sir, your Most 

Hum. Servt. 
Go. WASHINGTON 
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Napo.teon’s THE Most Soucut For or EurorpEAN Historic AUTOGRAPHs— 
His Famous Letrer to Louis XVIJI—TuHroucnh MarsHat Savary 
NapoLteon Courts THE Favor oF “LES BELLES RussEs’—Empress Martz 
Loutsre’s WirELy LeTTER—-WELLINGTON DescriBEs THE BATTLE OF WATER- 
Loo— Bony Is Now Orr to America”—THE MertTAMoRPHOSIS OF 
NAPoLEON’s SIGNATURE—RELATIVE Rarity AND ProFusion oF His AvurTo- 
GRAPHS AT Various Periops of His Career—Enciish Royvat Avurto- 
GcRAPHS—Henry VIII, Queen ExvizasetH, Cuarves I, O_trver CRoMWwELL, 
Cuar_es [I—Frencny Roya AutocrapHs—CwHar_es VII to Louis Puit- 
LIPE—[T HE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES 1s RARER THAN THE Mate—THeE 
Frenco Revotution—TuHe Rare AvutocrapH oF CHARLOTTE Corpay. 


Or all historic autographs none is more universally desired than 
the majestic scrawl of Napoleon. He died more than a century 
ago; a greater war than ever he conceived has since been fought; 
yet the interest in his amazing personality and meteoric career is 
steadily growing. And the demand for the autograph of Napo- 
leon continues to increase regardless of the fact that the Man 
of Destiny left behind him more than one hundred thousand 
letters and documents, of which a large supply is still available 
to:the collector despite the quantities in public archives. 

It is doubtful if any other individual ever produced a larger 
quantity of correspondence than Napoleon. Among the great 
figures of history he stands forth as one of the most prodigious 
as well as one of the most versatile correspondents. He has been 
called “the greatest letter-writer of all time.’ Out of the uni- 
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NAPOLEON’S HISTORIC LETTER WARNING LOUIS XVIII AGAINS 
RETURNING TO FRANCE 


One of the few holograph letters of Napoleon extant, Paris, Sept. 6, 1800. (Note 
that the pen almost collapsed as the rapidly written signature was completed.) 





THE POMP OF POWER 





versality of his genius came some of the most fascinating letters 
ever written. 

In 1799, Louis XVIII, the exiled King of France, seeking to 
regain his lost throne, wrote to Napoleon in his florid style, call- 
ing upon him to follow the example of General Monk of nearly 
a century and a half before. Napoleon dispatched in reply one 
of history’s remarkable letters: 


In THE NAME OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


Bonaparte, First Consut oF THE REPUBLIC 
Paris, September, year 8 of the Republic 


I have received, sir, your letter. I thank you indeed for the things 
that you say to me in it. 

Should you feel the desire to return to France, you will first have 
to march over 100,000 dead bodies. Satisfy your interest at a dis- 
tance for the good of France. History will hold you to account 
for it. ; 

I am not unfeeling as to the misfortune of your family. I will 
contribute with pleasure to the sorrow and ease of your retreat. — 

BoNaAPARTE 


This historic letter, entirely in Napoleon’s autograph, emerged 
from the Morrison collection during the famous sale in London 
in 1918 and subsequently came into my hands. At this writing 
it reposes in a great collection of Napoleonana, a collection com- 
prising nearly five hundred letters and documents of Napoleon, 
owned by an American lady. 

A famous interview between Napoleon and Czar Alexander 
took place, on June 25, 1807, on a stately raft built for the oc- 
casion and diplomatically moored in the middle of the River 
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Niemen, so that neither emperor would be called upon to suffer 
any loss of dignity from having to set foot on the other’s ter- 
ritory. After this meeting and the signing of the famous Treaty 
of Tilsit which followed it, Napoleon sent Marshal Savary to 
St. Petersburg as French ambassador. 

Savary was unquestionably chosen for this commission on ac- 
count of his well-known gifts of intrigue; but upon his arrival 
at the Czar’s court he found that they availed him little. The 
Empress Dowager and nobles alike made no secret of their abhor- 
rence of the executioner of the Duc d’Enghien, and Savary 
speedily found himself obstructed at every turn. His efforts 
further to cement the newly formed and still precarious alliance 
between France and Russia met with little success, and he was 
finally forced to inform Napoleon that only the Czar and the new 
foreign minister, Romantzoff, looked upon France with friendly 
eyes. 

That Savary left no stone unturned to achieve his purpose, 
that he gladly, expertly curried favor with “les belles Russes” 
attached to the Czar’s court with bribes of Parisian millinery 
and the blandishments of an accomplished diplomat, is an old 
story. What is more interesting and surprising, however, is that 
Napoleon so strongly urged him to these ends, as the following 
letter to the Marshal shows: 


General Savary: 

I received your letter of the gth September. M. de Champagay © 
will answer it in detail. I did not suppose you would become as 
gallant as you are; however, all the millinery you require for your 
beautiful Russian ladies will be forwarded instantly. I will be 
answerable for the expenses. You will present it & say that I opened 
by mistake the dispatch in which you ordered it, and that I myself 
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decided to make the choice. You know that I understand perfectly 
the business of the toilette. Talleyrand will send the actors and 
actresses. I am more and more displeased with the Prussians; they 
are a people with whom one can do nothing; they are as stupid as 
they have ever been. 

Do not uselessly alarm the Emperor Alexander. Surrounded as 
he is by the love of his subjects, he has nothing to fear, at least if 
he shows a little vigor. I am expecting M. de Tolstoi, and I shall 
receive him not as an ambassador, but as a man honored by the 
particular friendship of the Emperor. ‘To speak the truth, this will 
annoy me a little. You know that I am not accustomed to receive 
ambassadors or ministers, but I must overstep the rules to be agree- 
able to the Emperor. By this I pray God to take you under His 
Holy Protection. 

NapoLEon 
Fontainebleau, 28 September, 1807. 


It was but recently that I had the pleasure of possessing one 
of the most interesting and pathetic mementos of Napoleon’s 
captivity at St. Helena that ever came to light—the account book 
of his humble ménage, showing the man whose gestures millions 
had obeyed, whose commands had swayed the destinies of na- 
tions, computing trivial household expenses. While its pages 
were kept by his majordomo, it bore numerous entries, correc- 
tions, calculations and memoranda in Napoleon’s hand, including 
the translation into French of the English money with which he 
was provided. 

The letters of Napoleon are the story of his life. I have an 
extensive collection of them—letters written as early as his youth- 
ful days in Corsica, during the turbulent period of the French 
Revolution, during the brilliant Italian and Egyptian campaigns, 
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during the wars against Austria and Prussia, during the Consulate 
and the Empire, during the disastrous invasion of Russia, the 
fateful hundred days after Elba, and the last bitter days at St. 
Helena. 

But of the thousands of letters bearing on this dramatic period 
of world history that have from time to time come into my hands, 
two of the most interesting were not written by Napoleon. One 
came from the pen of his second wife, the Empress Marie Louise, 
and the second from Napoleon’s conqueror, the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The letter of Marie Louise written at “five o'clock in the 
evening” on March 22, 1814, was addressed to Napoleon on the 
eve of his first abdication. It was the reply to this letter, written 
by the Emperor to his consort on the following day, that was 
captured by Bliicher’s cavalry and, by warning the Prussian 
leader of Napoleon’s plans, led to the downfall of the Emperor. 
It is a simple wifely letter in which she expresses her anxiety 
over the lack of news from her husband and informs him that 
both she and their son, the King of Rome, the ill-starred 
“L’Aiglon,” are in good health. 


My dear friend: 

I am sending you the letter for my father and the translation 
which I subjoin. In the envelope of the one for my father is a 
letter for my sister. I have not yet had any news from you today. 
I hope that it will come this evening, as I await it with great im- 
patience. Your son is feeling well and his health is good. I shall. 
write to you this evening as I am obliged to stop because the dispatch 
bearer is leaving. Good-bye, my dear friend, I embrace you and love 
you tenderly. 

Your friend, 
LoulsE 
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Wellington’s letter was written just two weeks and a half after 
the Battle of Waterloo, which he describes. The victor was then 
in camp with his army on the northern outskirts of Paris. Bliicher 
had pressed rapidly down on the city from the west, after com- 
pleting the rout of the French Army, in the hope of seizing 
Napoleon dead or alive. He knew that the Emperor was at 
Malmaison, whither he had retired after his abdication, but the 
Prussian missed him by the margin of a few hours. For, at the 
order of the traitor Fouché, president of the executive commission 
which had taken over control of the affairs of France, Napoleon 
had fled to Rochefort, his mind wavering between the wish to 
make one more desperate effort against the Allies and the only 
less fantastic possibility of attempting to renew in America the 
career so disastrously ended in France. This letter of Welling- 
ton’s is addressed to his friend General Beresford, later created 
Lord Beresford of Albuera in recognition of his brilliant victory 
over the French under Marshal Soult in the Peninsular War. So 
far as I know, this is the only letter of the Iron Duke describing 
the Battle of Waterloo ever to make its appearance in the auto- 
graph market: 


... You will have heard of our Battle of the 18th. Never did I 
see such a pounding match. Both sides were what the boxers call 
Gluttons. Napoleon did not manceuvre at all. He just moved 
forward in the old style of columns, & was driven off in the old 
style. The only difference was that he mixed cavalry with infantry 
& supported both with an enormous quantity of artillery. 

I had the infantry for some time in squares, & we had the French 
cavalry walking about among us as if they had been our own. I 
never saw the British infantry behave so well. 

Bony is now off I believe to Rochefort to go to America. The 
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Army about 40 or 50 thousand men are in Paris; Bliicher on the 
left of the Seine; & I with my right in front of St. Denis & the left 
upon the Bois de Bondy. They have fortified St. Denis & Mont- 
martre very strongly. The canal de l’Ourcq is filled with water & 
they have a parapet & Batteries on the bank. So I don’t believe we 
can attack this line. However I'll see. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 
WELLINGTON 


One fact the collector of Napoleon will speedily discover. He | 
will have many comrades; and abetting this widespread special- 
ization is the wealth of Napoleonic material. The dispersal of 
the immense Napoleon collection of the Earl of Crawford stimu- 
lated the collecting of Napoleonana more than any other single 
factor in many years. The Crawford collection, comprising about 
nine thousand letters and documents, which had for years been 
beyond the reach of collectors, was sold in London at public 
auction in 1924-25. For a time thereafter the market was 
saturated with Napoleon autographs, but these have been grad- 
ually absorbed as a result of the advent of many new collectors. 
I know of ho other equally extensive collection of autographs 
relating to a single individual that has ever made its appearance. 
It encompassed Napoleon’s career from Corsica to Saint Helena. 
Of the many interesting items which I acquired at that sale, per- 
haps the most extraordinary was the minute book of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of Ajaccio, Corsica, to which Napoleon, then | 
little more than a boy, had several times affixed, in a large, bold 
hand, the early Italian form of his signature, Buonaparte. 

The metamorphosis of Napoleon’s signature provides a fas- 
cinating study. Although his father, Charles de Buonaparte, the 
representative of the nobility of Corsica at the court of France, 
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had been given by virtue of a decree of the nobility, in 1771, the 
family name of Bonaparte, he persisted in using de Buonaparte. 
Napoleon in his youth dropped the de but continued to use the 
in Buonaparte. It is this Italian form, so-called, that character- 
izes his earliest signatures. Not until he was given command 
of the Army of Italy in 1796, when it was apparent that his star 
was in the ascendant, did he jettison the 4, which gave the name 
the hated Italian flavor. It was shrewd expediency which dic- 
tated this change. 

In the “Memorials of St. Helena,” volume I, page 132, French 
edition, 1823, Napoleon declares that during his youth he signed 
Buonaparte like his father and, having reached the command of 
the Army of Italy, did not alter the Italian spelling, but that in 
later years, being among the French, he signed Bonaparte. Napo- 
leon was appointed General-in-Chief of the Army of Italy on 
February 23, 1796, and he signed Buonaparte up to the 29th of 
that month. About the middle of March he set out from Paris to 
join the Army and in the first letter which he sent to the Execu- 
tive Directory from his headquarters at Nice, on March 28th, 
informing them that he had taken command of the Army on the 
preceding day, he signed himself Bonaparte. The alteration was 
from that time generally adopted. In his celebrated proclama- 
tion in Milan on May 20, 1796, he thus addresses his Army: 


Soldiers, you have precipitated yourselves like a torrent from the 
top of the Apennines. Milan is yours. 
BoNAPARTE 


As Bonaparte he signed his voluminous correspondence, dis- 
patches, documents and proclamations throughout the Italian and 
Egyptian campaigns and through the period of the Consulate. 
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But even in this form there may be observed a significant change. 
The Bonaparte becomes bolder; it becomes BoN AParte; and the 
three letters, NAP, in the middle of the signature are curiously 
like the first three letters of the imperial NAPoleon that he was 
soon to adopt. Becoming Emperor of the French on May 18, 
1804, he dropped the surname forever. He now employed the 
name, Napoleon, in full—a sweeping arrogance in ink. In Sep- 
tember, 1805, he charges General Massena, in command of fifty 
thousand men in Italy: 


I hope to cross the Raine on the 5th Vendemaire. I shall not stay 
before I am on the Inn, or even further, and I trust in your courage 
and skill. Gain me victories. | 

NaPoLEon 


As Napoleon, then, he carried his signature through the rise 
and fall of the Empire, to Elba, to his defeat at Waterloo and to 
St. Helena. Thus—as Napoleon—did he sign his last will and 
testament. But even within this imperial Napoleon there devel- 
oped many variations. In these changes one may trace the fluc- 
tuations of his fortunes, the triumphs and vicissitudes of his 
career. While he was the young and ambitious Bonaparte he 
always signed his name in full. As Emperor, time became too 
precious. He must dictate to half a dozen secretaries at once. 
Hundreds of papers were to be read and dictated in a day. One 
encounters the Napoleonic signature in a multitude of forms. | 
The rarest form of all, in truth, is the full Napoleon itself. Why 
should he bother to sign his name in full? Why the full imprint 
of the lion’s paw when the mark of a single claw will do as 


well? 
Nap is perhaps the most frequent variant—an abbreviation 
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LETTER SIGNED BY NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR AND BEARING A 
UNUSUALLY FINE BOLD SIGNATURE 


It is addressed to Admiral Ganteaume and is dated from Rambouillet, September 15, 
1807. The great majority of Napoleon’s letters bear a much more abbreviated form 
of signature, the imperial pen seldom progressing beyond ‘‘Nap.” 
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that swept into an almost inarticulate, indecipherable splutter of 
ink—a rapid-fire scrawl. Sometimes it became Napol; very fre- 
quently it contracted itself into an imperial N, a flourish pre- 
served for the approving of documents and dossiers submitted 
to him. Ina letter he wrote to Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno, 
just before the battle of Dresden, Napoleon’s last great victory, 
when Russia, England, Sweden, Prussia and Austria were uniting 
against him, the signature expanded into Napoln. On at least one 
occasion Napoleon seems to have been at a loss to decide upon the 
form he would use. In 1813, he sent a dispatch from Dresden 
upon which, according to General Pelet, he deliberated far into 
the night. Twice he scratched out his name before he finally 
penned a weird and striking Npoln. I have seen letters of his 
from the Island of Elba, in 1814, signed with a wretched Napn, 
and from Saint Helena, in 1816, above a shaky but full-fledged 
Napoleon. 

In spite of the great abundance of Napoleon autographs, there 
is a paradoxical rarity of his holograph. The principal reason: 
because he was an atrocious penman. How badly pens must have 
fared in his hands! The many blots in his impetuous signatures 
are ample proof that they often collapsed under the strain. So 
wretched was his hand that it is said (I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of this story) that when Napoleon’s holograph account 
of an engagement was laid before the President of the Senate, the 
worthy man thought it was a drawn plan of the battle. “I can- 
not write well,” said Napoleon to Gourgaud, “because my mind 
is engaged on two subjects at once; one, my ideas; the other, my 
handwriting. The ideas go on fastest, and then goodbye to the 
letters and the lines.” ‘Ninety-nine per cent of Napoleon’s letters 
are in the handwritings of his aides. This, however, is not as bad 
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from the collector’s point of view as it might seem, for many of 
his dictated letters bear numerous corrections and interlineations 
in his autograph. 

At various times full autograph letters of Napoleon have come 
my way—one or two from his youthful days at Corsica, another 
during the closing days of the French Revolution, one from Elba 
regarding a flag for his island kingdom, and a few more. But 
of documents and letters signed by him I estimate that I have 
sold not less than four thousand. 

The autograph of Napoleon is rarer at some periods of his 
career than at others. Letters written during the Egyptian and 
Russian campaigns are scarce, the latter especially so. Letters 
dated during the Hundred Days between his escape from Elba 
and his defeat at Waterloo are naturally not very plentiful; and 
letters from St. Helena are of the greatest rarity, due to the 
restrictions which his British jailers placed on his correspondence. 

Napoleon, and those whose names are intimately associated 
with his, together offer as vivid and colorful a group of autographs 
as the collector can wish for. It has become the custom among 
those specializing in Napoleonana to collect the autographs of the 
men and women of his entourage who were in any way associated 
with his military or political career. Notable among the women 
in Napoleon’s life are, of course, Madame Mere, Josephine, Marie 
Louise, and the fascinating Pole, Countess Walewska. There 
were his great marshals—Ney, “the bravest of the brave”; Lannes, 
the man among the many who fought for him whom Napoleon 
loved most, and whose death at the Battle of Essling caused the 
Emperor to weep; Prince Poniatowski, the Polish soldier; the 
traitor Bernadotte, who became King of Sweden; the dashing 
Murat, who married Napoleon’s sister Caroline; Augereau, Soult, 
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Marmont, Victor. Of them all the autograph of Lannes is perhaps 
the rarest. It was not long ago that Poniatowski shared this dis- 
tinction with him, but that indefatigable collector of Polish 
Americana, Dr. Alexander Kahanowicz, brought an end to his 
rarity by uncovering a quantity of Poniatowski’s papers in 
Poland. As for the rest, with the possible exceptions of Massena 
and Bessiéres, they are not difficult to acquire—that is to say, not 
dificult when one considers their importance. They constitute 
altogether perhaps the most picturesque group of soldiers that 
ever unseated a king or forged the boundary lines of an empire. 

Turning again to Napoleon, we find that the value of his auto- 
graph is as varied as his signature itself. One may have, for 
example, a brevet setting forth the rank, wounds and record of 
a soldier in the Grand Army, authorizing the payment of a pen- 
sion to him or to his widow or children, signed by Napoleon 
as First Consul, which would be fairly priced, in this year of 
1930, at $50. Or one may have—or try to have—a magnificent 
military letter, entirely in his handwriting, which might conceiv- 
ably command several thousand dollars. 

Consider now the kings, “the very dust of whose writings is 
gold,” as Richard Bentley sang. It is possible that Mr. Bentley 
was not referring to their autographs; if so, I believe he took more 
liberties than even poetic license permits. For seldom do the 
writings of kings yield as much gold as the poet implies. With 
a few exceptions, the autographs of the great commoners who 
lent luster to their sovereigns’ reigns command higher prices 
to-day than the autographs of the sovereigns themselves. 

Royal autographs present marked contrasts in rarity and pleni- 
tude. Full autograph letters of any of the British kings, for 
example, are scarce, for no other reason than that they seem to 
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have been generally too busy to write them. On the other hand, 
letters and documents merely signed by them are generally not 
rare. This situation obtains as far back as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Of course, there are exceptions—no rule would | 
be valid without them. But in general these are the circum- 
stances that the collector will encounter when he ventures into 
the realm of sovereigns. 

With three or four exceptions the autographs of British rulers 
do not especially appeal to American collectors. The excep- 
tions are Henry VIII (whose love letters to Anne Boleyn, 
it is said, are to this day preserved in the archives of the Vatican), 
Queen Elizabeth, patroness of the most illustrious period in Eng- 
lish letters, Charles I and Charles II. And in this royal auto- 
graphic Hall of Fame the Virgin Queen stands out as the most 
sought for. Occasionally some of her letters—to Bacon, to 
the ill-starred Essex, to Sir Walter Raleigh and a few others 
of her glamorous court—appear in the catalogues, and you may 
be sure that they command high prices. So do the autographs 
of her much-married sire. 

The autograph of Charles I is moderately scarce, as is that 
of his nemesis, Cromwell. Both are rare in holograph letters. 
Cromwell’s signature is encountered in two forms, “Oliver P” 
(the initial standing for “Protector”) and “O. Cromwell.” The 
latter is the more desirable. 

Charles II stands on the dividing line between the scarce British 
royal autographs and the plentiful. His autograph may be had 
without much difficulty. It is occasionally met with in the form 
of naval documents bearing also the signature of his Clerk of 
the Acts of the Navy, the famous diarist Samuel Pepys—a very 
desirable combination. 
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Without exception, the signatures of the successors of Charles 
II to the English throne are easy of attainment and inexpensive. 
Their official papers, letters and documents frequently adorn 
even the most modest of collections. 

Often it is asked whence these royal autographs come. Why 
are they not preserved inviolate in sacrosanct archives? Many 
of them no doubt have been released by the descendants of im- 
portant public servants—prime ministers, cabinet officials and 
such. Heirs are frequently short of cash as well as of sentiment 
—more than one treasure trove of autographs has come into the 
market for this reason. And in the manner of earthquakes ex- 
posing graves, political eruptions often help to dislodge them. 
Our own Civil War is a case in point. During the blustering 
days of the carpet baggers—“the tragic era”—the archives of 
the South were rifled of some of their most valuable historical 
treasures. 

The French sovereigns, almost without exception, intrigue the 
autograph collector. Beginning with the last of them, Louis 
Philippe, and working back through Charles X, Louis XVIII, and 
their predecessors, one discovers that they can be rated autographi- 
cally in direct ratio, it would seem, to their importance in history. 
The autographs (in the form of L.S. and D.S.) of many of them 
may be had with a minimum of effort and expenditure. It was 
through the cooperation of Louis XVI and his government that 
the United States was able to win its independence, and it is 
the practice among those concentrating on the American Revo- 
Jutionary period to have this monarch represented in their col- 
lections, since he was a vital personage of that epoch. While 
his holograph is scarce, as in the case of most of his predecessors 
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on the throne of France, documents and letters merely bearing 
his signature are abundant. 

Even as Charles II of England serves as the dividing line be- 
tween the rare and the common in British royal autographs, so 
does Francis I separate the rare and the plentiful autographs of 
French sovereigns. As one progresses backward beyond Francis 
I the autograph of each successive ruler becomes more difficult 
to acquire. Those of the crafty Louis XI and his father, the 
pusillanimous Charles VII, to whom Joan of Arc returned a lost 
kingdom, are very rare and somewhat costly. | 

The autograph of Francis II, the boy king and youthful hus- 
band of Mary Stuart, alone of the successors of Francis I is ex-: 
ceedingly rare. As he died at the age of eighteen, the rea- 
son for this is evident. Yet it happens that his more famous 
consort, though she survived him for nearly thirty years, left 
behind an even scantier legacy of autographs. Here is a nice 
problem for the collector to figure out some rainy night. 

There is in the field of French monarchs one pitfall for which 
the collector should be on guard. The French kings, especially 
the later bearers of the name of Louis, employed what have been 
called very aptly “secrétaires de la main.” These men, whose 
business it was to shoulder a goodly part of the routine of the 
crown, signed great numbers of documents in the name of the 
sovereign. Fortunately, few of them made any deliberate effort 
to counterfeit the royal signature. Still, if one is not familiar 
with the autograph of the sovereigns in question, there is no 
other evidence to show that a signature is not genuine, for 
in every other respect the document or letter is absolutely au- 
thentic. Louis XVI, for instance, wrote a large sprawling signa- 
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ture. Beware, then, a document purporting to be his that bears 
a small cramped signature. 

It is a curious fact that the autographs of famous women are, 
generally speaking, rarer than those of famous men. The free- 
dom of speech that is feminine by tradition apparently did not 
extend to the pen. Martha Washington’s autograph, for instance, 
is far rarer than that of her illustrious husband. The autograph 
of Marie Antoinette is rarer than that of Louis XVI. And I 
could cite any number of similar cases. 

At almost any period and in almost any group of celebrities 
fewer autographs of women are available than of men. The 
reason for this seems to be obvious from the fact that women 
have had occasion to write fewer letters and to sign fewer docu- 
ments than men. Speaking autographically it might be said that 
the female of the species is rarer than the male. 

From the French kings it is but a step to the French Revolu- 
tion—‘that vast, tremendous, unformed spectre” from whose 
bloody chaos rose the weirdest assortment of patriots, idealists, 
rogues and cutthroats whom fate ever placed in juxtaposition— 
Mirabeau, Danton, Desmoulins, Robespierre, Marat, Saint Just, 
d’Herbois, Carrier and the others. The French Revolution did 
more than give to history a fresh direction. It furnished a host 
of vivid names for the autograph collector. 

When one considers the aura of rarity and high prices that 
surrounds the autographs of the leaders of the American Revolu- 
tion, which began but a few years before, the prevalence and 
comparative cheapness of the autographs of the leaders of the 
French Revolution is surprising. I refer, of course, simply to 
autographs in the form of L.S. and D.S. In holographs Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Desmoulins and many of the others are seldom 
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encountered. But a complete collection embracing the outstand- 
ing names of the French Revolution is quite possible of attain- 
ment, and I recommend it to the attention of new collectors. It 
is a group that has interest and permanence of value. Such docu- 
ments and letters of the celebrities of the French Revolution as 
survive are invariably of the period of the Revolution, for it was 
only at that time that they enjoyed Promina as short-lived 
though it was. 

Charlotte Corday is the outstanding introuvable of the period. 
So rare indeed is her autograph in any form that our own Button 
Gwinnett, a happy symbol for comparison, must appear common 
in contrast. In 1927 I obtained one of her last letters, a letter writ- 
ten eight days before she was beheaded for the assassination of 
Marat. It bears the date July 9, 1793. When I brought it to this 
country in the fall of 1927 it was, so far as I know, the only one 
of her letters to be found on this side of the Atlantic. 

A singular character, Charlotte Corday. She lived, a gentle, 
simple-minded peasant girl, in stirring times. France was help- 
less in the maelstrom of the Revolution. The government, so 
called, was in the ruthless hands of Marat, Robespierre and 
Danton. Charlotte grew up in Caen, capital of Normandy, haven 
of the Girondists when the Montagnards were ravishing Paris. 
From her youth she was steeped in revolutionary thought. Her 
father, an impoverished nobleman, had no love for the kings of 
France. For ten years—from the age of nine to nineteen—she 
lived in the seclusion of a convent from which she withdrew 
to solace the last years of an aged aunt. Everywhere was turmoil. 
Wherever Charlotte Corday went she heard the name of Jean 
Paul Marat. People cursed him for their misery and for the 
plight of France. And slowly in her mind grew the thought 
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that the sooner France was rid of him, the sooner might Heaven 
“be more kindly to our country.” So, on July 9, she wrote her 


father thus: 


I give you obedience, my dear papa, yet I leave without your 
permission. I leave without speaking to you because it would have 
been too painful. I am going to England because I do not believe 
that one can live happily and peacefully in France for any length 
of time. As I leave I put this letter in the post for you, and when 
you receive it I will no longer be in this country. Heaven refuses 
us the happiness of living together as it has refused it to others; 
it may perhaps be more kindly to our country. 

Farewell, my dear papa. Embrace my sister for me and do not 
forget me. 

Corpay 


Not to England, but to Paris, she went, her purpose fixed. 
On the morning of the 13th, when the shops opened, she bought 
a dagger. That night she entered the dingy house in the Rue 
des Cordeliers where Marat was writing his journal in a steam- 
ing bath, the only treatment that yielded relief from the ailment 
of the skin from which he was suffering. Having learned that 
no one could obtain an interview except on important business, 
Charlotte Corday had that morning sent him a letter saying 
that she had news of the Girondists in the Calvados. It was a 
note that struck a responsive chord. Marat’s favorite food for 
his guillotine! The lie, it is said, is the one stain on her repu- 
tation. 

All in white, the beautiful girl entered the chamber. Marat 
eagerly demanded the names of the traitors. She gave them. 
Then she whipped the dagger from her breast. “A moi, ma 
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chére amie!” he screamed. “A moi!” She plunged the dagger 
deep. | | 

Four days later the executioner’s assistant, Legros, lifted the 
head of Marie Anne Charlotte Corday d’Armont from the block, 
struck it smartly with the palm of his hand and raised it before 
the mob. The Bible she had carried with her in the tumbril 
lay open where slie had left it at the verse: “Judith went out of 
the city adorned with a marvellous beauty which the Lord had 
given her for the deliverance of Israel.” 
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AMERICAN LITERARY AUTOGRAPHS 


An AWAKENING INTEREST—THE AUuTOGRAPHS oF EpcarR ALLAN Pos, 
Herman Metvitiz, Larcapio Hearn, Bret Harte, Watt WHITMAN AND 
OtTuHers ConsiIDERED—A CHaracTeristic Letrer oF Marx Twain—EvucENne 
-Frevp’s Amusine Lerrer to Marie JANSEN, THE AcTRESS—AUTOGRAPHS OF 
American Dramatists—I HE New ENcLAND Group—THoREAU TO EMER- 
SON ON Henry JAMES, THE ELDER—EMERSON’s WorpD PicTuRE OF CARLYLE 
—CwaracrTeristic Letrer oF NATHANIEL HawTHOoRNE—LONGFELLOW’S 
Letrers To His Frienp, Sam Warp—PoeticaL QuoTaTIoNs—BRYANT ON 
““THANATOPSIS.” 


A.THoucH the trans-Atlantic liners continue to unload on our 
hospitable shores poets, novelists, and lecturers from other lands 
who are distressed at our seeming materialism and lack of cul- 
ture, it is none the less a fact, known to ourselves at least, that 
we have in America real literary traditions. There are those who 
believe that these traditions have the too shiny gloss of 1:wness 
as compared with the patina which age has given to those of the 
Old World. But, on the other hand, those same traditions have 
the vitality of youth, and certainly they shou 1 have to Americans 
the transcendent appeal of having sprung “-°m native soil. 

American literature has made a notable ord during the one 
hundred and fifty years since the nation’s : th, and there is a 
rapidly growing appreciation of this fact. fhe awakening has 
been reflected in the steadily rising demand for the first editions 
and autographs of American authors. Dickens, Thackeray, 
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Shelley, Keats and others among their fellow countrymen will 
never lack a following, obviously, but many American favorites 
as well have come rapidly to the fore during recent years. 

There is that most brilliant star in the American literary firma- 
ment, Edgar Allan Poe. There are other American literary auto- 
graphs rarer than Poe’s, but none that to such a degree combines 
the elements of desirability, rarity and value. For instance, the 
autograph of Herman Melville, author of “Moby Dick,” is much 
rarer. Although Melville lived to be three score and twelve and 
wrote frequently, comparatively few of his letters and manuscripts 
seem to have survived, and fewer still have come into the market. 
Even rarer is the autograph of Charles Brockden Brown, the first 
American novelist, a Quaker who turned out some of the weirdest 
tales in American literature, whose accomplishments included not 
only extraordinary incursions into ventriloquism and somnambu- 
lism as themes for fiction, but who has the distinction of having 
been the first to introduce the American Indian into literature. 
One of his works excited the admiration of Shelley. Save for a 
very few letters, Brown is almost unrepresented in American auto- 
graph collections. The same is true of Philip Freneau, the poet 
of the American Revolution. 

The autograph of Lafcadio Hearn, while by no means so rare 
as any of these, is nevertheless scarce and much sought for. A 
distinguishing physical feature of Hearn’s letters is that they are 
generally written in purple ink on yellow paper. One of the 
most characteristic letters of this eccentric genius which ever 
came to my hands was addressed to Charles Warren Stoddard. 
In it Hearn paid tribute to Stoddard’s “South Sea Idyls” and 
referred most interestingly to his own work, particularly to “Some 
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Chinese Ghosts,” which Stoddard had praised. Here is a brief 
extract from this typical letter: 


I can scarcely credit that the letter I have just received is from 
one whose book not only bewitched me before I had heard of 
Melville and before Viaud had begun to teach the new Gnosticism 
of nature-feeling and nature-religion in a series of startling 
studies, but subsequently never lost its power upon me, and charms 
me still, in spite of all the temptations of other writers to make us 
think in another way about the world and its beauties. The Idyls 
will always haunt me, and I am sure they will live in the hearts of 
many, as everything beautifully human must live. In fact, I have 
long believed that another American Romanticism is possible, and 
that the Realists are not going to succeed in imposing a new 
standard of their own. The same spirit that created the “South Sea 
Idyls” is, I am convinced, a part of the spirit of the Future, some- 
thing of that which is eternal because beautiful. A civilization 
passes, a thought-curve of beauty is carried on through the Eternities. 

I fear you place far too high an estimate upon my work; it is 
pleasure enough to have been able to give some pleasure to such as 
you, without allowing myself to believe I am yet what I would 
like to be. What else I have written I would scarcely recommend; 
it might destroy for you the pleasant impression of the “Ghosts.” 
But you will see me soon, I trust, in the guise of a modern story- 
teller, dealing with living themes of Southern life; and in this, I 
am sure of pleasing you again, as the same methods adopted in the 
creation of the “Ghosts” I have applied, I think, with more success, 
to some phases of Gulf-coast existence. 

Yes, indeed, I wish I could have seen what you have seen. I am 
told that all is now changed in those world’s paradises, for the worse. 
There was enough left, however, for the inspiration of Loti’s [Julian 
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Viaud’s| marvellous Tahitian love story about eight years ago,— 
“Le Mariage de Loti.” If I ever get rich enough, I will try to see 
those islands. ) | 

The best I can now do is to try the Antilles; and I hope to leave 
on the 1st June. There is a great deal of beauty there, not so 
fantastic and surprising as that of the Pacific archipelagoes, but 
almost equal, they say, in luminosity and sky-splendors. 


Going down the list of American authors whose works have 
aroused the interest and industry of collectors one reaches the 
name of Bret Harte, remembered for his “Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” “The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” “Tennessee’s Partner,” 
and that once universally known poem, “The Heathen Chinee” 
—or, to give it the title which Harte gave it, “Plain Language 
from Truthful James.” Bret Harte was a prolific correspondent, 
and his letters as a consequence are not especially valuable. Much 
of his correspondence has survived, especially that of his later life, 
when he was representing the United States Government as com- 
mercial agent at Crefeld, Germany, and as consul at Glasgow. 

In the case of James Fenimore Cooper, who may be said to 
have founded a new school of fiction, and whose name has been 
for nearly a century a household word in America, we meet a 
somewhat similar situation, although Cooper’s letters are not as 
plentiful as those of Harte. Cooper, who did not write his first 
novel, “Precaution,” until he was thirty, and then only because his — 
wife took him up on his statement that he could write a better 
story than an English novel he had just read, turned out thirty 
novels, many books of travel, and a great quantity of correspond- 
ence during his busy life. He was a pugnacious, determined 
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controversialist, constantly attacking and being attacked by jour- 
nals both in this country and in England. Thus he produced a 
steady stream of polemical papers in the shape of manuscripts 
and correspondence. Up to a few years ago his autograph was 
apparently not particularly attractive from the collector’s view- 
point. Recently, however, much of the available Cooper material 
has been absorbed, and at this moment his letters are quite scarce 
and prices have moved up sharply. 

Among American literary autographs that of Walt Whitman 
is of outstanding interest, and, during the past decade especially 
there has been a rapid growth in the demand for anything from 
his pen. As an instance, ten years’ ago an interesting Whitman 
letter referring to, say, “Leaves of Grass” could be had without 
difficulty at a price ranging from $25 to $50. To-day such a 
letter easily commands $100 and often more. Whitman col- 
lectors have garnered his autograph so assiduously that despite 
the fact that he was a prolific correspondent and that his manu- 
scripts were widely scattered and numerous, it has become dif- 
ficult to secure anything of importance in his handwriting. Some 
of the most interesting Whitman autographs that have ever come 
into the market have passed through my hands. A few years ago 
I had the good fortune to unearth a beautiful autograph transcript 
of “O Captain, My Captain,” one of the very few made by the 
poet, and on another occasion I acquired a large part of Whit- 
man’s correspondence with his friend and brother poet, John 
Burroughs. Still later I secured his correspondence with his in- 
timate friend, J. H. Johnston of Brooklyn, from Mr. Johnston 
himself, from whose lips I heard many interesting reminiscences 
of the Good Gray Poet. 

Although Mark Twain’s is one of the most plentiful of promi- 
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nent American literary autographs, the sureness of his fame and 
the firmness of his hold upon succeeding generations of American 
readers is such that his autograph is in yearly increasing demand. 
In my opinion there is no American literary autograph that is a 
better buy “at the market” to-day than Mark Twain’s. Now it 
may be bought quite cheaply; a few years hence, when the large 
supply of his autographs that is at present available will have been 
absorbed, it will be a different story. His letters are invariably as 
pungent and characteristic as one would expect or hope them 
to be, which is more than can be said of many noted writers 
whose published works are brilliant but whose correspondence is 
often rather dull. 

Of the scores of Mark Twain letters that have at one time or 
another been in my possession, none was more typical of its 
writer than the communication which the humorist addressed to 
the editor of the New York World in reply to a request for a 
Thanksgiving sentiment. It was occasioned by the failure of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Co., which collapsed in the panic of 
1907. Survivors of the 1929 débacle should have no difficulty in 
appreciating this letter. 


To the Editor of The World: 

Sir: You ask me for a sentiment which shall state how much I 
have to be thankful for this time. For years it has been a rule 
with me not to expose my gratitude in print on Thanksgiving Day, 
but I wish to break the rule now and pour out my thankfulness; 
for there is more of it than I can contain without straining myself. 
I am thankful—thankful beyond words—that I had only $51,000 
on deposit in the Knickerbocker Trust, instead of a million; for 
if I had had a million in that bucket shop, I should be nineteen 
times as sorry as I am now. 


roe. 
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Trusting that this pean of joy will satisfy your requirement, I am 
Yours truly, 
Mark Twain 


Fifteen years ago Eugene Field’s was one of the most keenly 
sought-for of American literary autographs. Whenever important 
letters or manuscripts by Field appeared, whether at public auction 
or at private sale, they were vigorously contested for. High 
prices were often paid for them. As far back as 1g1z a Field 
manuscript sold for $1,700 at the sale of the library of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. The vogue for Field was not without justifi- 
cation. He was and still is beloved for his poems of childhood. 
He himself was a collector and bibliophile of no mean attain- 
ments. He had the collectors’ flair for craftsmanship, and brought 
that quality to bear upon his own correspondence. His letters are 
without exception beautifully written in a neat microscopic hand, 
often ornamented with illuminated initial letters in bright red, 
green or gold inks. Occasionally one finds Field’s letters, and 
more frequently his manuscripts, with marginal illustrations 
which sometimes have a pretense of artistry but more often are a 
humorous embellishment of the text. He generally wrote his 
manuscripts in India ink and on a fine grade of Japanese paper, 
particularly when he transcribed his poems for friends and ad- 
mirers, and on such manuscripts he lavished no end of labor. And 
it has not proved a case of love’s labor lost. Although the prices 
of Field’s autographs have remained more or less stationary for 
several years, while the values of once less sought-for names have 
greatly increased, few autographs have been more carefully treas- 
ured than his. Invariably collectors who have Field manuscripts 
rank them among their most cherished possessions. Who would 
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not treasure a letter such as this one which the poet addressed to 
the vivacious Marie Jansen, the actress: 


Most incomparable lady: 

Ever since the coming of the letter wherein you acknowledge me 
to be a satellite of the 32nd magnitude, I have sought with exceeding 
diligence and mighty earnestness to compose (to my own credit and 
to your delectation) a poem in honor of your eyes, which eyes I do 
and ever shall maintain to be without equal in all the category of 
visual orbs. For many hours I could get no further than “O thou”; 
when I cast aside and abandoned this apostrophe and started in this 
wise: “O engines of calidity, ebullient fulgurations, twin genii of 
sapidity,” and there I stuck again, though I will confess that to be 
engaged forever with so pleasing a subject as a fair lady’s eyes is by 
no means ungrateful to me. The poem must be finished, done, 
published, uttered and exploited; that much I vow, and I register 
the vow solemnly in high heaven. But, cruel damosel, shall I put 
it in swift-footed iambic, or in splay-footed Missourian; in penta- 
meter Ionic catalectic, in saphic, in dimeter asclepiadic aminore or 
in gasmetric sulphuric borax-acidic? This is a question for you to 
determine in your own subtle feminine way, and, when you have 
chosen the instrument of torture and I have wielded it, may God 
have mercy on your soul. Oxalic-acidic metre: 


Inveigled by thy siren song 

That stirred a thousand wild emotions, 
I’ve drifted merrily along 

To shipwreck in those visual oceans. 

On wings I scoured celestial steeps 

To reach the orbs that glitter o’er me— 
But drown in those Icarian deeps, 

As other men have drowned before me. 
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The accompanying tableau, representing me drowning in oculos 
tuos, is felicitously designed but unhappily executed. I could depict 
the painful scene much better if I hadn’t been nearly dead for a week 
with tonsilitis. Believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
EucENE FIELp 

Now if you tell me to put it in alcohol, I shall “overflow as to my 
liver,” as Horace hath it. 


It seems to me that the temporary eclipse of Field is due less to 
loss of interest or what might be termed a readjustment of value 
than to the passing of some of the great collectors of his day, such 
as William F. Gable, who stimulated interest in the poet because 
they knew the man and loved him. When they departed, the 
interest declined, the vogue subsided. There is a new generation 
of collectors in the game to-day whose associations and stimula- 
tions are new and who are more concerned with the autographs 
of George Bernard Shaw, Anatole France and Eugene O’Neill. 

The name of Eugene Field is inseparably linked with that of 
his friend and associate, James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier 
poet, whose letters seem to command increasing attention and 
to be in growing demand from year to year. Not only are his 
letters invariably interesting and delightful, but the very script 
itself, as with Field, makes them an attractive addition to an 
autograph collection. | 

The letters of the great American historians, William H. 
Prescott, Francis Parkman and John Fiske, are deserving of the 
attention of the autograph collector. Their place in American 
literature is permanent and assured and, although the autographs 
of none of them have as yet reached the stage where their acquisi- 
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tion is painful to the bank account, there is no doubt of their 
desirability. 

The same may be said of the important American playwrights, 
among whom must be numbered George H. Boker, poet, play- 
wright, patriot and diplomat, author of “Francesca da Rimini,” 
which has been called one of the finest pieces of dramatic poetry 
written in the English language during the nineteenth century; 
Dion Boucicault, author of “The Shaughraun,” “The Coleen 
Bawn” and other plays which have more recently resulted in the 
rediscovery of Hoboken and who, though born in Dublin, wrote 
and planned most of his plays in this country; Clyde Fitch, 
Augustus Thomas and Eugene O’Neill. It may come as some- 
thing of a surprise to learn that the autograph of O’Neill, the most 
recent of the great American playwrights, is more difficult to pro- 
cure than that of any of his predecessors, just as the autograph of 
Stephen Crane is rarer than that of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Crane’s autograph, incidentally, has appreciated greatly in value 
during the past five years, and the demand has all the appearance 
of a lasting interest in the brilliant author of “The Red Badge of 
Courage.” 

The quest for Americana has had its effect on the autographs 
of the great New Englanders. Once generally sidetracked in 
favor of standard English authors, Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes and Whittier are now riding high in the 
collector's favor and radiate that prosperous aspect that comes 
from assured recognition and enduring admiration. This, after 
all, is as it should be. They were ignored long enough. 

Of the New England group of authors, Henry D. Thoreau, the 
poet-naturalist, comes first in point of rarity. Due probably to his 
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natural reticence and self-consciousness, he was not a voluminous 
letter writer. When an occasional letter of his does make its 
appearance, however, it is invariably revealing, such as the one 
he sent to Emerson on June 8, 1843, which came into my pos- 
session several years ago: 


“I have been to see Henry James and like him very much. It 
was a great pleasure to meet him. It makes humanity seem more 
erect and respectable. I never was more kindly and faithfully 
catechised. It made me respect myself more to be thought worthy 
of such sincere questions. He is a man, and takes his own way, or 
stands still in his own place. I know of no one so patient and 
determined to have the good of you. It is almost friendship, such 
plain and human dealing. I think he will not write or speak 
inspiringly—but he is a refreshing, forward looking, and forward 
moving man, and has naturalized and humanized New York for 
me. He actually reproaches you by his respect for your poor words. 
I had three hours solid talk with him, and he asks me to make free 
use of his house. He wants an expression of fair faith, or to be 
sure that it is faith. And confesses that his own treads fast upon the 
needs of his understanding. He exclaimed at some careless answer 
of mine: “Well, you Transcendentalists are wonderfully consistent. 
I must get hold of this somehow.” 

He likes Carlyle’s books, but says they leave him in an excited 
and unprofitable state, and that Carlyle is so ready to obey his 
humor, that he makes the least vestige of truth the foundation of 
any superstructure—not keeping faith with his better genius nor 
truest readers... . 

I don’t like the City better the more I see it, but worse. I am 
ashamed of my eyes that behold it. It is a thousand times meaner 
than I could have imagined. It will be something to hate, that’s 
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EMERSON ON CARLYLE 


A remarkable Autograph Letter Signed of Ralph Waldo Emerson, describing his 
friend, Thomas Carlyle: 


“Ad great-hearted, brave and gentle person, from whom you are always sure of honor 
and kindness and truth.’ Providence, February 15, 1842. 
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the advantage it will be to me and even the best people in it are a 
part of it, and talk coolly about it. 

..- When will the World learn that a million men are of no 
importance compared with one man.... 

I have very hastily written out something for the Dial, and send 
it only because you are expecting something—though something 
better. 


Emerson and Carlyle! It would be difficult to find two other 
names in English and American literature with greater or even 
equal significance in combination than these. It was Emerson 
who published Carlyle’s first books in America and it was 
Carlyle who introduced Emerson’s essays into England. “The 
two men were bound together,” writes Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
“by a mutual respect deeper than a sympathy of tastes and a 
community of spirit stronger than a similarity of opinions. 
Emerson was a sweet-tempered Carlyle, living in the sunshine. 
Carlyle was a militant Emerson, moving amid thunder clouds.” 

It was in 1833 in Carlyle’s lonely farmhouse at Craigenputtock 
that the two first met to begin a lifelong friendship. Nine years 
later another American traveler, Dr. Barlow, was about to sail 
for foreign lands. He, too, planned to visit Craigenputtock and 
in his pocket he carried a letter from the Sage of Concord in 
which the great philosopher of the new world painted a re- 
markable word picture of the great philosopher of the old. 


Providence, 15 Feb., 1842. 
My dear Sir, 
I have just received a letter forwarded to me from home from 
you with great pleasure and interest. If I were at home I could 
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give you more accurate replies to your enquiries, but I will write 
now, as your letter implies an immediate occasion, what occurs to 
me. It may be now four or five years since Carlyle wrote me that 
“he was now forty years old.” He was born in Annan in Scotland, 
and studied in Edinburgh College, and, I have heard, was destined 
by his parents for the Kirk, a direction which he resisted; and, 
after leaving College, received private pupils for a time, then 
married Jane Welch, and when I saw him in 1833 was living on a 
farm called Craigenputtock, in Nithsdale, and writing literary and 
critical articles for Frazer’s Magazine and the Reviews. 

In the beginning of 1834 he left Scotland and went to London, 
as he informed me, “literally to seek bread and work;” he lived at 
Chelsea next door to Leigh Hunt and has been there ever since, 
with the exception of a removal to Scotland, to Annan again, last 
Spring, having bought there a house with the intention to reside; 
but his courage failed him in the fall, and he has returned to Lon- 
don and Chelsea. He has never been out of Britain,—neither to 
Germany nor to France. Ever since the publication of his 
“French Revolution,” he has been’ growing daily into popularity 
and influence in England. His books have a steady sale and his 
circumstances have become easy. Before that he had been very 
poor. I remember when I visited him in Scotland, he told me that 
no one person in Britain had yet expressed to him any interest in 
his writings, that is, none who were not already his personal friends 
had been drawn to him by those papers. Indeed I have heard that 
he fairly wrote himself out of the great Reviews, when the History 
which was the work of two laborious years made him known and _ 
honored at home. 

One volume of that book in MS. was lent to a friend to make 
certain corrections in it, and whilst in his possession was by some 
terrible carelessness mutilated and destroyed. Carlyle sat down, 
strong man that he is, and wrote it all again. 
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He is a great hearted, brave and gentle person from whom you 
are always sure of honor and kindness and truth. His conversation 
is strong, humorous, picturesque, nay, panoramic like his writing. 
He speaks in the broad Scotch accent with native good will. He 
is tall, slender, well made, with dark complexion and a great pro- 
jecting brow and is a person whom you would remark in any 
company for the intellectual strength expressed in his head. I 
have two prints of him, one a small full length which appeared 
in 1833, in Frazer’s Mag. and is very good; and a lithographed 
profile taken by Count d’Orsay who is, you know, the Emperor of 
European Dandies; and this is declared by a person who saw him 
lately to be very true. What else shall I tell you? I remember he 
said te me that Sterne’s Tristram Shandy was his great book in 
early youth and that Rousseau’s Confessions first taught him that 
he (C) was not a fool. He is described by those who know him 
intimately (Harriet Martineau, for example) to be a great and 
constant sufferer from morbid constitution. She says “stretched 
always on an invisible rack” and that this accounts for the causticity 
and severity continually expressed in his conversation. In talk he 
is said to be very querulous. But of this I have no experience, and 
the accounts of my reporters are naturally very discrepant, as they 
have seen him in gladness or in gloom.— But my dear old friend, 
this is a very remote way of dealing with the matter. Tomorrow 
I am going home, and if you have any curiosity about our Scotsman 
that can lead you so far I have a great pile of his letters and letters 
from friends about him with these hints also which I shall be 
delighted to show you. Can you not come to Concord and see me. 
My Mother lives with me and will be made happy by seeing you 
again. And though my little boy, as beautiful and perfect as I 
remember your Edward when I saw him, has just now left me and 
this world,—yet I have still two little girls to show you. Write me 
if you can come, that I may be sure to be at home; for I may 
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possibly soon go to New York. And if you cannot come now do 
not forget me as soon as you have leisure. 
Yours affectionately, 
R. Watpo Emerson 
David H. Barlow, Esq., 
Worcester, 
Mass. 


The autograph of Nathaniel Hawthorne is by no means plenti- 
ful—much less so, indeed, than that of most other members of 
the New England group. That no great profusion of his letters 
survived is due perhaps to the fact that up to the age of forty-five, 
when he wrote “The Scarlet Letter,” he was “the obscurest man 
of letters in America.” Of course, one occasionally encounters 
letters of Hawthorne dating from an earlier period, but they are 
mainly in the form of official communications which he signed 
while employed at the Salem Custom House where, through the 
good offices of his friend, George Bancroft, the historian, he man- 
aged to get the job of weigher and gauger. From a still later 
period come documents and official papers signed while United 
States Consul at Liverpool where his intimate friend, President 
Franklin Pierce, sent him in 1853. Although James Russell 
Lowell served eight years as American Minister to Spain and 
Great Britain, strangely enough there seem to be in circulation 
few official documents of his dating from that period. They are 
probably in the archives of the State Department. 

At one time or another I have had numerous Hawthorne let- 
ters, but none of them, it seems to me, was more characteristic 
than the one he sent to his friend, J. L. Sullivan, editor of the 
Democratic Review. Sullivan had borrowed money from 
Hawthorne—usually it is authors who borrow from editors. In 
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April, 1840, an establishment in which Sullivan was financially 
interested was destroyed by fire and he hastened to assure the 
novelist that while the loss might compel him to ask for an 
extension of time on the debt, it had by no means ruined him. 
Hawthorne, who had little money himself at this time, responded 
in part: 


I had learned from the papers the destruction of Langtrie’s 
establishment by fire, and apprehended that you must be a sufferer; 
but I had not considered the event with any reference to myself. I 
never should have thought of requiring any additional security on 
this account and, in fact, never should have bestowed any thought 
on the matter, had you not written. I am in no present need of the 
money nor shall I be, so long as I continue in office, so that your 
proposed arrangement will be perfectly satisfactory to me, and if a 
more distant date of payment will accommodate you better, I entreat 
you to take your own time. As to interest, it sounds queer between 
you and me. If it will be any easement to your mind, it is not 
worth while for me to object, but it quite deprives me of the pleasant 
feeling of having done you a kindness. 

The draft on Messrs. Otis & Broaders, for $50, was not available, 
they having paid a draft to that amount before I presented mine. 

Unless Congress puts that accursed restriction on the fee offices 
of the Custom-House, I shall soon have a good deal of cash coming 
in, and should there be any occasion, I beg you to make use of it, 
as if it were your own. I will not lend you any money on interest 
because then I should lose the security of your faith and honor, 
and make a mere commercial speculation of it, and put myself in 
the same category as other usurers. But if you will borrow it as a 
friend you may command every cent that I can spare. 

I should rejoice that there might be a possibility of my spending 
any part of the summer in Stockbridge, but I can see none. Last 
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summer was no summer at all to me, every golden day of it having 
been spent in one filthy dock or other, and so it must continue 
to be, as long as I remain in the Custom-House. What a miserable 
sort of thrift it is, to give up a whole summer of this brief life for a 
paltry thousand or two thousand dollars! I am a fool. 

But I will not give up the hope of your paying a short visit to 
Boston. Did I tell you in my last that our friend, Mrs. S. has had a 
miscarriage? Such seems to be her fate, in her life as a whole, and 
in all details. 


The letters of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow are perhaps the 
most numerous of all American literary autographs of importance. 
He was a genial and prolific correspondent and his unfailing good 
nature made him the perfect answer to the autograph hunter’s 
prayer. It would seem from his diary that he never refused a 
request for his autograph. This abundance of his letters, how- 
ever, applies mainly to his later years. His early letters are scarce 
and invariably very interesting, Later in life, when the poet’s 
name had become a household word and he was beset by a multi- 
tudinous correspondence, his letters, even to his most intimate 
friends, were generally very brief. His early letters, however, 
are delightful and reflect the poet’s peculiar charm, and they are 
valuable for the light they throw on that period of his life when 
he first taught modern languages at Harvard. I once had the 
good fortune to acquire a whole series of these early letters, 
Longfellow’s correspondence with his lifelong friend, Samuel 
Ward. The first of these was written while Longfellow was 
visiting Portland in February, 1840, during the long winter recess 
which formerly separated the terms at Harvard. The previous 
year “Hyperion” and “Voices of the Night” had been published, 
and, with the other works that soon followed, won for their 
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author immediate and widespread recognition. The obscure 
professor became almost overnight a writer of considerable repu- 
tation and an associate of the leading literary men of the time. 
To quote briefly from these charming letters: 


I write you from the extreme Down East, from the fair city, 
which gave birth to John Neal, Nat Willis and myself, and into 
which I entered triumphantly last evening, just as the town-sexton 
was ringing nine.... 

How suddenly I have passed from New York into the retirement 
of a provincial Capital. The cries and carriage wheels of Broadway 
are still ringing in my ears. I can see the smoky light coming 
through the window curtain in the Cadle attic; I can hear your boots 
on the stairs, and hear you say “Well, old gentleman!” and have 
almost the filial impiety to wish I were still with you, and that we 
were to sit with Mersch this evening and drink Johannisberg. 
These things pass away; but they are the aroma in the enameled 
goblet of Life, whose rich perfume we perceive before and after, 
but not while drinking, the strong reality then overpowering with 
anticipation and remembrance... . 


The following letter was written a short time after Dickens 
had come to the United States to gather material for his “Ameri- 
can Notes.” Recalling the English novelist’s attitude toward 
America as expressed in that book, it is amusing that Longfellow 
should have taken him to see Bunker Hill Monument: 

| “Cambridge, Jan. 30, 1842. 

My dear Sam: 

I am much obliged to Mr. King for showing Armstrong his 
bijou in regard to that stanza; and in return for Halleck’s criticism 
on the “falling star.” Ask him what he means by 
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“One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 


Things immortal are not generally born to die, are they? Put that 
in your pipe. 

Today I have walked ten miles; namely, to town, through town, 
and out of town to Charlestown (Bunker Hill) and back again. 
I went to hear Father Taylor preach, with Dickens and Sumner, 
and then we made a pilgrimage through North End, over Copp’s 
Hill to Bunker’s. Dickens is a glorious fellow. You will be de- 
lighted with him; and I have promised him a letter to you, and 
want you to see him first, on his arrival in New York,—before any- 
one has laid hands upon him. He will reach New York on Satur- 
day week—that is, Feb. 12. I beg you have him and his wife to 
dine that day, with Irving, Halleck and Dr. Francis. And in order 
to secure to yourself the great pleasure of introducing to each other 
two such men as Irving and Dickens, write an invitation to Dickens, 
and inclose it to me, and I and Sumner will arrange the whole 
matter beforehand, if you like the plan. 

When shall you be here? Dickens breakfasts with me on Friday. 
Will you come? Let me know beforehand, for every place at table 
is precious;—and I shall count upon you. 

How do you like the parody on Excelsior? The idea is good,— 
but the execution execrable. The builder of that rhyme is no artist. 

Well,—in May I shall go into exile on the Rhine. I presented my 
request to the Corporation yesterday, and it was allowed forthwith, 
and I shall cross the great sea again. I hope I shall return with ~ 
a sound body and mind. 

Julia is enjoying herself much in Boston, and making many 
friends and admirers. Felton is in love with her; and in speaking 
of her uses the superlative degree only. Park Street was never more 


brilliant than now. 
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Good night; my great lamp is going out and darkness falling 
on the sheet. Nevertheless, “while the lamp holds out to burn,” 
and long afterwards, 
Yours very truly, 


H. W. LoncFrettow 


Longfellow was not in good health in 1842. The summer he 
spent at the Marienberg Water Cure and it was from there that 
he wrote the three charming letters which he entitled “Letters 
from Under a Pump.” Two of them were addressed to his 
friend, Charles Sumner, already on the high road to fame as a 
statesman, and the third was written to Samuel Ward. The 
letter to Ward is too long to print in full but a quotation from it 
descriptive of his meeting with the famous French critic, Janin, 
is well worth quoting: 


In Paris I stopped at the Hotel de Paris, which I think was your 
hotel. Of course, I saw Jules Janin. He is living in the Rue 
Vaugirard, opposite one of the gates of the Luxembourg gardens. 
His apartment is au quatriéme. I was shown through a bathing 
room, into a drawing room, where sat the redoubtable Jules under 
the barber’s hands. He was sitting in an arm chair, his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up, his feet thrust into a pair of high shoes, and his ventre- 
saillant, as the Charivari calls it, arrayed in a pair of brown linen 
trousers without straps and not reaching to the tops of his stockings. 
He read your letter; said I was welcome to his house; and asked a 
great many questions about you; all of which I answered to the 
best of my ability. He is a curious character. He has quarrelled 
with Geo. Sand, Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas;—in fine with 
all the literary characters. He says he does not like them and does 
not visit any of them. He then washed his face with a huge sponge; 
shook his ambrosial locks, and invited me to dinner for that evening 
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(Sunday). I accepted the invitation and went. Saw his wife, a very 
pretty woman, rather a spoiled child; and her mother, who wears 
green spectacles. There was also at table a rough, silent lawyer, 
a friend of the family, to whom I was introduced, and did not wish 
to be. We had a nice little dinner; and after dinner played whist. 
I left them at ten; upon the whole not very much delighted with 
Janin. He is not a well-bred man; and is altogether too selfish. 
He seems to be very happy in his marriage; is desperately in love 
with his wife; and she with him;—even to caressing and kissing 
each other at the card-table! He has lately picked a house and 
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AUTOGRAPH STANZA OF LONGFELLOW’S POEM, “A PSALM OF LIFE.” 


garden at Passy, where he means to pass the rest of his days—so he 
says. Asa critic, he still maintains his sway; and there is an amusing 
caricature of him sitting in a car drawn by dramatic authorlings. 


Longfellow’s style of handwriting did not lend itself to 
economy of paper. It is the one-page Longfellow letter that 
is unusual; a two-, three-, four- and even five-page missive is 
the rule. It was the habit of those days, before the advent 
of the telephone, the typewriter, the radio, and other means 
of speedy communication. Every one wrote long, newsy letters. 
When Oliver Wendell Holmes complained to one of his cor- 
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respondents that he “might be tempted to write a long letter 
but for a lame wrist,” he unflinchingly held himself down to five 
hundred words. What applies to Longfellow is equally true of 
Lowell, Holmes, Emerson and Whittier. 

As far as values go, the autographs of the New England group 
have suffered more or less because of the large quantity extant— 
it is the penalty of profuseness. And yet time and the acquisi- 
tiveness of new and greater numbers of collectors are fast remedy- 
ing this. The autographs of the great New Englanders, vanishing 
into collections, no longer flood the market. It used to be possible 
to acquire an excellent letter of any of them for a few dollars. 
But such bargains are now seldom seen. As for their manu- 
scripts, particularly those of their more important works, they 
are practically unobtainable, being mostly “frozen” in large col- 
lections. For all this lack of complete manuscripts, however, 
there is no scarcity of autograph quotations from their most 
famous works. Their autograph collecting contemporaries thought 
nothing of writing to Longfellow, Holmes or any other promi- 
nent literary luminary of the day requesting him to jot down a 
verse or two of his best-known poem, and the poet not only sub- 
mitted to the practice, but apparently looked upon it as an 
unescapable obligation. That is why, particularly among the 
New England group, one so frequently encounters these poetical 
quotations. 

Longfellow’s favorite was the often quoted lines from “A 


Psalm of Life”: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
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How often he wrote this I cannot estimate—certainly hundreds 
of times. And yet not so often as to prevent the lines from being 
souvenirs of which the available number decreases yearly and the 
value of which moves upward perceptibly. While neither Emer- 
son nor Whittier apparently had any favorite quotation or verse, 
displaying a catholic choice of wares for their importunate 
admirers, Holmes seems to have leaned generally toward the con- 
cluding stanza of “The Last Leaf”: 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the Spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


Synthetic as it may seem as compared with the original manu- 
script, this form of autograph is not to be despised. Although 
William Cullen Bryant lived to a ripe old age and as poet and 
editor bequeathed a profusion of autograph material to posterity, 
there are few collectors who would be unwilling to find room in - 
their portfolios for a quotation which he seldom transcribed, the 
concluding lines of “Thanatopsis,” and for this fascinating letter 
which accompanied it: 


The poem of which you speak, “Thanatopsis,” was originally a_ 
fragment beginning 


Yet a few days and thee 
and closing with 


And make their bed with thee. 
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My father found it among my papers which I had left in Cum- 
mington and took it with him to Boston, where it was published 
in the North American Review. In 1821 I added the introductory 
and closing lines, and it was printed at Cambridge in a little col- 
lection of my poems. I have not the North American Review of 
that time here to refer to, or I might be more particular. But the 
poem was not “substantially rewritten.” I made some changes in 
the introduction. . . . The poem attracted as much attention when 
first published as anything I ever wrote, and the elder Dana, the 
poet, when he saw it, insisted that it could not have been written on 
this side of the Atlantic. Excuse this egotism. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 


About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
Witutiam CuLLEN Bryant 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTER SIGNED OF ROBERT BURNS TO HIS FRIEND, 
ROBERT AINSLEE 


A magnificent letter of the great Scottish bard written a few weeks before his mar- 
riage to Jean Armour. It is dated from Mauchline, June 23, 1788, the year in which 
Burns wrote his immortal “Auld Lang Syne” and ‘Tam o’ Shanter.” 
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CHAPTER X 


EnciisH LirERARY AUTOGRAPHS 


Cuarves Dickens, THE Most Universatty Destrep oF Enctiisxt Lrrerary 
AUTOGRAPHS—WILLIAM MaKkEpEAce ‘THACKERAY’s AUTOGRAPH, SCARCELY 
Less Eacerty Pursuep—His Letrer to a New York Boy—His Two 
Stytes oF Hanpwritinc—TuHe AvutTocraPHs oF Dr. JoHNSON AND THE 
Mempsers oF His CircteE—Oxiver GowpsmiTH’s, ONE oF THE RAREST 
oF ENnciisH LITERARY AUTOGRAPHS—SWIFT, DeFor, FIELDING AND OTHER 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LirerAry AUTOGRAPHS—ITHE Rare AUTOGRAPH OF 
Rosert Burns—THe AvuTocGRAPHS OF THE GREAT TRIUMVIRATE, Byron, 
SHELLEY AND Kerats—Co.eripcE, Sir Water Scott AND OTHER AUTO- 
GRAPHS OF THE Earty NINETEENTH CENTURY AND OF THE Mip-VicTorIAN 
Periopo—Cuartes Lams Maxets His Witt—His Commonpiace Book— 
Oscar Witper’s BrittiANT LETTER To A Critic oF His Ptays. 


Tuere are few autograph collectors of whatever nationality who 
do not wish to have the greatest of English novelists represented 
in their collections. Even as Napoleon’s is the most sought-after 
among European historical. autographs and Lincoln’s among 
American, so is that of Charles Dickens the most universally de- 
sired of English literary autographs. 


Happily he wrote what would seem to have been enough let- 
ters to gratify everybody. Hundreds upon hundreds of them 
flowed from his inexhaustible pen, from the less hurried pre- 
Pickwickian days, through the years of his world-wide fame, to 
the time of his death. But had he written twice as many, his 
letters would be no less keenly treasured. Among the twenty 
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thousand autographs, or thereabouts, that are collected, I know of 
none that remains so short a time in a dealer’s files as an in- 
teresting letter over the signature of Charles Dickens. This is 
true because his place in world literature is as secure as that of 
Shakespeare, and because his works are so enduringly popular, 
transcending the changes of time and fashions, as real, as comic, 
as tragic, as vivid to-day as in the Victorian era which gave them 
birth. 

As in the case of Washington, Napoleon and Lincoln, the auto- 
graph of Dickens is frequently sought by lovers of the great 
novelist who are not primarily collectors of autographs. There is 
a predilection among collectors of autographs of great authors for 
letters referring to their writings, and among collectors of auto- 
graphs of great historical personages for letters referring to the 
historic events in which they played a part. The former prefer- 
ence has been given notable impetus by the entrance of book 
collectors into the lists of autograph collecting. Whereas ten or 
twenty years ago the average book collector had little interest in 
autographs, it has become a general practice to-day to seek an 
author’s autographs with which to embellish his first editions. 
If a letter can be had which actually refers to a particular book, 
so much the better—failing that a letter of date contemporary 
with the book is often inserted in it. Consequently prices have 
risen as the available supply has slowly—and sometimes rapidly 
—decreased. | 

The value of Dickens’s letters ranges all the way from twenty- 
five dollars for one of slight interest to well into the hundreds, 
even thousands, for important letters discussing his books. I have 
had many superlatively interesting letters of the great novelist, 
such as the one he wrote to his friend Clarkson Stanfield in which 
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he invites his correspondent to dine with him and a few other 
friends in celebration of the completion of “Nicholas Nickleby.” 


My dear Stanfield: 

On Saturday next, the printers and publishers of the “Nickleby,” 
and one or two mutual friends of ours dine with me at the Albion 
in Aldersgate Street at half past 6 precisely to rejoice with me upon 
the conclusion of the book. Do give me an additional -reason for 
remembering the occasion with pleasure, and join the little party. 

Always faithfully yours, 
Cuares DIcKENS 


Here is one addressed to his American friend, Professor Charles 
Felton of Harvard, in which he writes: “I have been devoting my- 
self to the ‘Tale of Two Cities’ with tremendous interest and 
fervor and Carlyle says ‘it’s wonderful’ and Forster turns white 
with admiring approval.” 

In one of the most interesting letters of Dickens that it was 
ever my good fortune to own, the novelist gave his opinion of the 
works of his great precursor, Oliver Goldsmith, with particular 
reference to “She Stoops to Conquer”: 


“Let me recommend to you as a brother reader of high distinction, 
two comedies, both Goldsmith’s, ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ and “The 
Good Natured Man.’ Both are so admirable and so delightfully 
written that they react wonderfully. A friend of mine, Forster, who 
wrote the life of Goldsmith [and was later to write Dickens’s], was 
very ill a year or so ago and begged me to read to him one night 
as he lay in bed, something of Goldsmith’s. I fell upon ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ and we enjoyed it with such wonderful intensity that 
I believe he began to get better in the first scene and was all right 
again in the fifth act.” 
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Like all of his contemporaries, Dickens was harassed by the 
importunate good will of his admirers. He occasionally re- 
sponded by transcribing a paragraph or two from one of his most 
popular works. Perhaps his most frequent formula was that 
often quoted passage from “The Old Curiosity Shop” describing 
the death of Little Nell: “Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell was 
dead. Her little bird—a poor slight thing the pressure of a finger 
would have crushed—was stirring nimbly in its cage and the 
strong heart of its child mistress was mute and motionless for- 
ever.” But unlike the similar forced productions of the New 
England authors, this autograph fragment of Dickens is a rela- 
tively scarce and costly piece. The last one I had fetched $675. 

Scarcely less eagerly pursued is the autograph of that other 
giant of Victorian literature, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
whose letters happen to be not nearly so numerous as those of 
Dickens. Also Thackeray’s letters are generally somewhat briefer 
than Dickens’ and invariably command higher prices; they are 
usually imbued with a distinctive charm, a quaint humor, that 
Dickens’ often lack. Almost any Thackeray note, however 
brief or hasty, has something characeristic, something whimsical, 
something Thackerayan about it. Even so slight a matter as 
declining an invitation to dinner he turned into a sprightly 
communication which must have softened the disappointment of 
his would-be hostess. Witness this letter written on heavy mourn- 


ing paper: 


36 Onslow Sq., 
Sunday. 
Dear Mrs. Arabin: 
I have chosen this black-edged paper to denote my grief, that 
I am unable and can’t go out to dinner. Why, I think I have had 
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AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPT OF CHARLES DICKENS 


The Famous Description of the Death of “Little Nell” from Dickens’ Great Novel, 
‘The Old jay osity Shop.” May 27, 1848 
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to refuse ten friends this week, and believe me, the person who is 


most sorry of all, is 
Yours faithfully, 
W. M. TuHackEray 


It was over three quarters of a century ago—to be exact, in late 
November, 1852—that the famous Mr. Titmarsh set foot on 
American shores to begin a six months’ lecture tour that was 
sandwiched, as it were, between those two triumphs of the 
Thackerayan pen, “Henry Esmond” and “The Newcomes.” His 
lectures in New York were received with the greatest enthusiasm 
and the lecturer was lionized and féted as he had never been 
before. Indeed, luncheons, dinners and suppers were so numer- 
ous that he spoke of his sojourn in the United States as “an un- 
broken round of indigestion.” 

Shortly before the Christmas season of 1928 it was my good 
fortune to acquire the tender and charming little letter which 
follows, and because it was written by Thackeray in New York 
on the Sunday before Christmas, 1852, to a small American boy 
who had applied to the great novelist for his autograph, I repro- 
duced the letter in facsimile as a Christmas card. 


NY ork; 
Sunday, Decr. 19, (1852). 
My dear Sir: 

I have very great pleasure in sending you my signature; and am 
never more grateful than when I hear honest boys like my books. — 
I remember the time when I was a boy very well; and, now that I 
have children of my own, love young people all the better: and 
hope some day that I shall be able to speak to them more directly 
than hitherto I have done. But by that time you will be a man and 
I hope will prosper. 
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As I got into the railroad car to come hither from Boston there 
came up a boy with a basket of books to sell, and he offered me one 
and called out my own name; and I bought the book, pleased by his 
kind face and friendly voice, which seemed as it were to welcome 
me & my own children to this country. And as you are the first 
American boy who has written to me I thank you and shake you 
by the hand & hope Heaven may prosper you. We who write books 
must remember that among our readers are honest children, and 
pray the Father of all of us to enable us to see and speak the Truth. 
Love & Truth are the best of all; pray God that young & old we 
may try and hold by them. 

I thought to write you only a line this Sunday morning; but you 
see it is a little sermon. My own children thousands of miles away 
(it is Sunday night now where they are, and they said their prayers 
for me whilst I was asleep) will like some day to see your little 
note and be grateful for the kindness you & others show me. I 
bid you farewell and am 

Your faithful Servant, 
W. M. THACKERAY 


An unusual characteristic of Thackeray’s letters is the fact that 
he had two distinctive styles of handwriting, one definitely up- 
right and the other definitely slanting. Occasionally he em- 
ployed both of these styles in a single letter, and I recall one in 
which the body of the communication was in the slanting style 
and the signature in his upright manner; and, the letter being 
an oddly formal one, it was probably Thackeray’s amusing intent 
to convey to his correspondent, without, of course, real attempt 
at deceit, the impression that the letter was written by a secretary 
and only signed by the novelist. Whether Thackeray, who often 
wrote for long periods at a time, shifted from one style to the 
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other to rest his hand I have been unable to determine. He was 
not ambidextrous, as is Sir James M. Barrie, whose two styles 
of handwriting are another literary phenomenon. Barrie, I am 
told, can write with equal facility with either hand and there is 
some similarity between the two forms. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more desirable association of 
famous literary names in a single item than a letter in which one 
of the two great Victorians, Dickens and Thackeray, appraised 
the greatness of the other. In London recently I acquired such a 
letter of Thackeray: 

I will subscribe with pleasure to your young protégé’s verses, but 
now comes the unpleasantry. I think they are very good for a young 
man who has not had opportunities of education, but not good 
verses as yet—and when he is 10 years older he'll say so too. I 
remember some of mine wh. were much worse at his age—and I 
had been to school, etc.—there. 

Old “Don’t Care” is a copy of a bad master. Mr. Dickens was 
very young and unlettered when he wrote the “Ivy Green”—though 
a prodigious genius as I needn’t tell you who know it. 


It was Thackeray’s custom also occasionally to employ humor- 
ous pseudonyms in signing his letters, such as his famous nom-de- 
plume, Titmarsh. Here is a letter signed “W. M. Tomkins,” 
the name embodying his initials, and the letter itself a limerick: 

Sir: 

I am desired by Lord Palmerston to say that Perhaps 
you have heard of Miss Simons. She dines at a twopenny 
Pieman’s. But when she goes out to a ball or a rout her 
stomach is covered with di’monds. I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 

Your obedient Servt. 
W. M. Tomxins 
ear] 
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HUMOROUS AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
IN HIS SLANTING STYLE OF HANDWRITING 


Written in the Form of a Limerick and Signed with the Pseudonym, “W.M. Tomkins,” 
the Initials of the Name Corresponding to Thackeray’s 
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It is but a step backward to Dr. Johnson, whose name in recent 
years has become something to conjure with in the collecting 
game. A remarkable growth in interest has taken place not only 
in Johnson’s letters but also in those of the members of the bril- 
liant coterie that made up the Johnsonian circle. The popularity 
of Johnson has touched them all—Boswell, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
David Garrick, Edmund Burke, Goldsmith, Gibbon, and Mrs. 
Thrale. This back-to-Johnson movement has acquired such 
momentum that the letters of most of them, once easy of acquisi- 
tion, have almost disappeared from the market. This is particu- 
larly true of Johnson himself. Of course Goldsmith’s autograph 
has always been rare. It is, in fact, one of the rarest of all English 
literary autographs. And it is valued accordingly. A letter of 
his of only ordinary interest will command a price well above 
one thousand dollars, and a short manuscript was sold recently 
in London for $13,500. 

Curiously enough, although Johnson’s letters up to a few years 
ago were more numerous than those of Boswell, and much easier - 
to secure, the recent discovery in England of a considerable num- 
ber of Boswell letters addressed to Andrew Gibb, overseer of 
Boswell’s estate at Auchinleck, and their dispersal has tended to 
reverse the situation. : 

Initiated under the patronage of Good Queen Anne, the 
eighteenth century became the most cosmopolitan age in Eng-- 
lish literature. It was the age of Swift, of Addison and Steele, 
of Richardson, Sterne and Defoe, of Cowper, Burns and Pope, of 
Sheridan, Blake and Fielding, of Hume, Walpole and Young, 
of those brilliant personalities who gathered about Johnson and of 
many others besides. Letters of most of these are now in high 
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favor among collectors, especially those of Richardson, Pope, 
Sterne and Burns, all of whose autographs are extremely scarce. 
As for letters of Defoe and Fielding, they are as rare as those of 
Goldsmith. The last Defoe sold fetched $2,200. And in 1929 
a Fielding letter went under the auctioneer’s hammer for $6,700. 

Like most of the other surpassing names in literature, the auto- 
graph of Robert Burns has long been at a premium, but the 
peak has by no means been reached. His letters are unusually 
scarce, and the appearance of an interesting example at public 
sale is always the occasion for keen competition. From time to 
time I have had splendid letters of Burns, but the one I recall 
with most pleasure I parted with some five years ago. It was 
written by Burns a few weeks before his marriage to Jean 
Armour. It was dated from his farm at Ellisland, on the Nith, 
June 23, 1788—a momentous year in the life of the poet. For it 
was in that year that he returned to Ayrshire, bought a farm, 
married, lost all the little money he had made on his first book 
of poems, and wrote “Tam O’Shanter” and “Auld Lang Syne.” 
I sold this fine letter for $450, and I would gladly give several 
times that amount to have it back in my files. It was addressed 
to Burns’s friend, Robert Ainslee and read: 


Mauchline, 23 June, 1788. 

This letter, my dear Sir, is only a business scrap. Mr. Miers, 
Profile painter in your town, has executed a profile of Dr. Blacklock 
for me. Do me the favor to call for it, and sit to him yourself for 
me which put in the same size as the Doctor’s; the amount of both 
profiles will be fifteen shillings, which I have given to James 
Connel, our Mauchline Carrier, to pay you when you give him the 
parcel. You must not, my friend, refuse to sit. The time is short; 
when I sat to Mr. Miers, I am sure he did not exceed two minutes. 
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I propose hanging Lord Glencairn the Dr. & you, in trio, over my 
new chimney-piece that is to be. Adieu! 
Rosert Burns 


P.S.—Miers leaves town soon. 


Another group of outstanding interest in English literature is 
the great triumvirate Byron, Shelley and Keats. Of the three, the 
autographs of Byron are the most numerous and the least costly 
—but least only in a relative sense. Far from being rare, his 
letters are in fact fairly plentiful. This, however, has but slightly 
affected their desirability and value. He wrote many exceedingly 
interesting letters, and these are treasured almost as highly as 
those of Keats and Shelley. A few years ago I secured a most 
important part of his correspondence—his letters to Lady Byron — 
regarding their marital difficulties. These are now in the pos- 
session of a Western collector. 

Shelley is next in point of rarity, and Keats is rarest of all. The 
scarcity of Shelley’s autograph was relieved somewhat by the dis- 
covery a few years ago of a considerable number of his bank 
checks. Their appearance in the market made it possible for 
lovers of the poet to obtain his autograph for as little as fifty 
dollars. Otherwise they would have had to pay a high price for 
anything in his hand. To cite an example: an ordinary letter of 
Shelley fetched $1,450 in 1928. Keats has no such intermediate 
point. The few of his autographs that have made their appear- 
ance have brought astonishingly high prices. A not extraordinary 
Keats letter was sold in 1927 for $5,500. 

Among the great names of the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the early nineteenth centuries those of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Lamb and Sir Walter Scott 
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are all in demand among collectors. The autograph of none of 
them, with the possible exception of Lamb, is especially rare. 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Tennyson and Hardy are staples, so to 
speak, of the autographs of the mid-Victorian period. At the 
beginning of 1930 letters of all of the latter were still easily pro- 
curable, at prices ranging from twenty-five dollars to fifty dollars 
for those of average interest to several times those figures for let- 
ters of greater importance. And I am willing to prophesy that 
another generation will find these autographs much more difficult 
to acquire and much more costly than they are to-day; and the 
contrast must seem all the greater then, for they are really under- © 
priced to-day. 

The autograph of Robert Browning suffers from the fact—a 
disadvantage to some and a boon to his more impecunious ad- 
mirers—that it is one of the most numerous of English literary 
autographs. Compared with it, the autograph of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, though far from being rare, actually seems so. 
The same may be said of Ainsworth, Reade, Wilkie Collins and 
other minor celebrities of that prolific day in English letters. 
Collectors for years to come will probably never suffer for want 
of them. 

As a letter writer Charles Lamb is entitled to a high place in 
English literature. When he wrote in nonsensical mood there 
have been none to equal him. His letters are always charming, 
frequently uniting cordial pleasantry with heart-touching pathos. 

“There is,” says Talfourd, in the prefact to the “Final Memo- 
rials,” “scarcely a note (a notelet he used to call his little letters) 
Lamb ever wrote which has not some tinge of that quaint 
sweetness, some hint of that peculiar union of kindness and 
whim, which distinguishes him from all other poets and humor- 
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ists.” It was such a letter that he wrote to his friend, Thomas 
Allsop, on the heavy blue-grayish mercantile paper of the old 
India House, with the edges rough where Lamb tore it into note 
shape. Allsop was for many years an intimate friend of Lamb, 
but he is known chiefly through his “Life and Letters of S. T. 
Coleridge” (1837). In 1823 Lamb wrote to Allsop under date 
of August 9th but did not post the letter until one month later, 
telling him that he was about to make his will and asking him 
if he would act as his executor. “The other two I shall beg the 
same favor of are Talfourd and Proctor.” The reply must have 
been immediate, for this touching letter which I acquired and 
sold several years ago was postmarked September 10, 1823. The 
Proctor referred to is Barry Cornwall, the poet. 


My dear A., 

Your kindness in accepting my request no words of mine can 
repay. It has made you overflow into some romance which I 
should have checked at another time. I hope it may be the scheme 
of Providence that my sister may go first (if ever so little a pre- 
cedence), myself next, and my good Executors survive to remember 
us with kindness many years. God bless you. 

I will set Proctor about the will forthwith. 

C. Lams 


One of the choicest literary treasures that has ever come to light, 
certainly one of the most precious mementoes of Charles Lamb 
in existence, is his commonplace book, which it was my good 
fortune to obtain in the winter of 1928. 

To the multitude of disciples of Thackeray’s “St. Charles” this 
is one of the most interesting books in existence. The account 
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_ of it which follows is summarized from an old catalogue descrip- 
tion. It is a faithful record of Lamb’s thoughts and adventures 
among books all in a volume of one thousand pages—a large 
quarto copy, bound in old calf, of Thomas Holcroft’s “Travels in 
Germany, Holland and France.” On its wide margins and blank 
pages Lamb recorded—generally in his most “clerky” hand but 
sometimes in his most inebrious scrawl—poems and other writ- 
ings of his own, stories and incidents that he thought worth 
preserving, puns, acrostics, extracts from books that appealed to 
him. Moreover he pasted in essays and poems by himself and his 
friends (especially Coleridge) as they first appeared in the 
magazines. 

The record covers a period of thirty years from 1804 to as late 
as 1833, the year before Lamb’s death. The book has a curious 
history. It was in 1804 that Lamb’s friend Thomas Holcroft, the 
dramatist, wrote an account of his adventures abroad which 
Hazlitt called “one of the most interesting and instructive books 
in the language.” The proof sheets of the two large volumes 
were revised by Lamb, as many of the corrections are in his hand. 
It is possible that Lamb saw the work through the press, as Hol- 
croft had left England owing to a prosecution for treason. The 
page proofs eventually reverting to Lamb, he saved the purchase 
price of a blank book by using them for his notes and memo- 
randa, the wide margins and many blank pages lending them 
admirably to this purpose. That the book was utilized in this 
way for nearly thirty years is indicated by an entry in the diary 
of Henry Crabbe Robinson mentioning a visit to Lamb in 1833: 
“After Lamb and his sister went to bed, I read in his album 
(Holcroft’s Travels) with extracts in manuscript.” Mary Lamb 
writes of one of Robinson’s visits that “he spent a long evening 
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by our fireside, and there was much gin and water drunk... . 
H. R. [Robinson] professed himself highly indebted to Charles 
for useful information . . . even after Charles could not speak 
plain for tipsiness.” 

Lamb’s own compositions in the album include thirteen poems 
in his autograph, mainly verses addressed to his friends. Many 
of the margins are filled with anecdotes, short verses, epitaphs— 
anything that happened to strike the Elian fancy. For example, 
in reading “Josephus” it amused Lamb to find that, by a 
misprint, Goliath was described as “six Cupids and a span 
high.” Of another giant it is recorded: “The Rabbins make the 
giant Gog—or Magog—the contemporary with Noah and con- 
vinced by his preaching; so that he was disposed to take the 
benefit of the Ark. But here lay the distress; it by no means 
suited his dimensions. Therefore, as he could not enter it, he 
contented himself to ride upon it astride. And though you must 
suppose that, in stormy weather, he was more than half-boots- 
over, he kept his seat, and dismounted safely when the Ark landed 
on Mount Ararat.” 

A contemporary Methodist hymn must have filled Lamb with 
an unholy joy, and it may be imagined that he chuckled as he 
transcribed: 


Come, needy; come, guilty; come loathsome and bare. 
You can’t come too filthy—come just as you are. 
Among the epitaphs we find the famous one of Shakespeare’s — 
daughter, “good Mistress Hall,” with Lamb’s comments, also the 
often quoted: 


He played the father’s, brother’s, husband’s part, 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart. 
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It is not difficult to imagine Lamb glancing around at his book- 
shelves as he writes: “Edwards, Book Collector, desired his coffin 
to be made out of some of the strong shelves of his library.” One 
of the most notable entries in the volume which to Lamb must 
have seemed important is a quotation from Cowper’s Letters: 
“I consider England and America as once one country. They 
were so in respect of interest, intercourse and affinity. A great 
earthquake has made a partition and now the Atlantic Ocean 
flows between them.” 

Then there is this amusing bit: 


Porson’s Gerundial Pun. 
When Dido found Eneas would not come, 
She mourned in silence and was di do dum. 


One of the most interesting of the discoveries made in an ex- 
amination of the volume is that Lamb possessed a copy of Tenny- 
son’s “Poems” of 1830. As Lamb bought only old books, this 
was probably presented to him by the rising young poet, and 
possibly was one of the volumes by contemporaries which he used 
to throw over the wall to Thomas Westwood, his neighbor. One 
page of Tennyson’s book he retained—page one, with the poem, 
“Claribel.” It is pasted in this volume, and on the blank portion 
is a priceless note about a dull divine whom Dr. Barnard of Teon 
considered a nuisance, frequently telling him that “so dull a man 
ought not to appear at Coffee Houses or at all in public, ‘for you 
know how stupid you are.’ This he said to him in public without 
reserve. He bore this (B. added) with a coward’s patience, but 
one day remonstrated: “You are always,’ he told him, ‘running 
your rig upon me, and calling me stupid, for you don’t consider 
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that a broadwheel wagon went over my head when I was ten 
years of age.” Perhaps the choicest morsel in the book is an illus- 
tration of innate depravity in the case of a person who “was 
wicked from a boy; he wrote God with a little g when he was 
ten years old.” 

There are many such bits of the “true Elia,” some showing his 
love of the whimsical, others in serious mood. Knowing, as we 
do, that Lamb read from this book to De Quincey and other 
guests, that Crabbe Robinson spent an evening with it while the 
“gentle Elia” in the next room slept the sleep of the just and 
ginny, we may be fairly sure that it has been in the hands of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, and most of that circle of 
_ friends. But such imaginings are only incidental—for we know 
that the book was Lamb’s intimate companion for thirty years. 

It is a far cry from Charles Lamb to Oscar Wilde. Yet the 
autograph of Dr. Wilde’s bad boy also enjoys a degree of favor 
among collectors. The brilliant thought and deftly turned phrase 
that characterized Wilde’s literary productions flash continuously 
through his correspondence. His letters are often sparkling, witty, 
and always interesting, such as one which I recently acquired, 
written to the editor of a newspaper whose dramatic critic in an 
unfavorable review of one of Wilde’s plays added insult to injury 
by referring to the dramatist as “John”: 


John is an admirable name. It was the name of the most charm- 
ing of all the disciples, the one who did not write the Fourth 
Gospel. It was the name of the most perfect of all the English 
poets of this century, as it was of the greatest English poet of all 
the centuries. Popes and princes, wicked or wonderful, have been 
called John. John has been the name of several eminent journalists 
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and criminals. But John is not amongst the many delightful names 
[they included, besides Oscar, Fingal O’Flahertie Wills] given to 
me at my baptism. So kindly let me correct the statement made by 
your reckless dramatic critic in his last and unavailing attack on 
my play. 

The attempt he makes to falsify one of the most important facts 
in the history of the arts must be checked at once. 

| Oscar WILDE 


This letter may be aptly cited as evidence that an autograph 
is the most vital souvenir of the departed great. In its flawless 
delicate irony and balanced phrase, it is the witty word shadow of 
Oscar Wilde. 
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Tue Lesser LicHts 


QuaLiTy vs. QuaNnTiITy—THE One Hunprep To One SHots—THeE AuTo- 
GRAPHS OF Minor Literary Licuts—JosepH RopmMAN Drakez, Rarest 
oF AMERICAN LirERARY AUTOGRAPHS—SAMUEL WoopworTH, AUTHOR OF 
“THe Ortp Oaxen Bucxer’—Dr. Ciemenr C..Moorz, AvuTHOR OF 
“°?Twas THE Nicut Berore Curisrmas’—IHE Various SETS: PRESIDENTS’ 
CaBINETS—CONTINENTAL CONGRESS—SIGNERS OF THE CONSTITUTION— 
Justiczs oF THE UNnitep StaTes SupREME Court—THE Oxpest PERPET- 
UATING LINE oF AUTOGRAPHS: THE PorEs oF THE RomAN CatTHotic CHurcH 
—A Great CoLLecTION oF PapaL AUTOGRAPHS—EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING OR 
GRANGERIZING CoNsIDERED—Dr. Tuomas Appis Emmett’s INvocaTIoNn. 


In every branch of collecting sooner or later the collector arrives 
at the cross-roads where he must choose between the broad, 
smooth highway that leads to quantity and the narrow, often 
difficult road to quality. Disappointment and dissatisfaction are 
sure to be his lot if he makes quantity alone his goal. Then it 
may well be that his collection will become a cumbersome burden 
to him, a bore to his friends and not unlikely an unprofitable 
investment. On the other hand, a collection in which quality pre- 
dominates is sure to be of enduring interest, an unfailing source 
of pleasure to its owner and of permanent value. One may have 
a score of autographs worth a king’s ransom or a collection num- 
bering hundreds of items worth altogether less than a second- 
hand flivver. There should be no question as to which sort of 
collection to form—or at least to strive for. 

But you may have quality in an autograph collection without 
necessarily making a large investment—without going in for the 
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more costly items. In previous chapters I have discussed, rather 
briefly, some of the lesser figures on the American scene whose 
autographs may be collected with both pleasure and profit. For, 
minor characters though they may have been in comparison with 
the universally acclaimed, there is still something of greatness in 
them and a solid and often underestimated value in their auto- 
graphs. To the collector who has little money to expend on his 
hobby, but who nevertheless would spend that little well, I 
strongly recommend that he consider them. 

If you like to gamble there is always the possibility that one of 
these lesser lights, among your contemporaries especially, may 
some day come to be of stellar magnitude. Think of the thrill 
that the collector of college presidents, for example, experienced 
when his letter of Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, developed into a letter of Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States, or when his autograph of Calvin Coolidge, in 
his collection of governors, became a letter of President Coolidge, 
or his Warren G. Harding, in his collection of senators, came to 
be one of the most sought-for American autographs. As senator, 
governor or college president these autographs, though they were 
full A.L.S., would have been dear at a dollar each, while as 
President of the United States a holograph letter of any one of 
them is worth upwards of $100. These, however, would have 
been hundred to one shots, and, as every one knows, hundred to 
one shots seldom come home first. And furthermore let it be 
understood that I do not urge any one to collect college presi- 
dents, governors or senators. 

There is real enjoyment to be had in collecting the minor 
things, but the collector must exercise some discretion. Not all 
the lesser lights are worth having, and, even among the minor 
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celebrities, fine and characteristic letters or documents of impor- 
tance should be chosen in preference to inconsequential items, 
letters which are really little more than signatures. I recall one 
huge collection that was dispersed a few years ago. It comprised 
sets of the Presidents’ cabinets, from Washington’s down, the 
governors of the States, United States senators, bishops of the 
Anglican Church, signers of the Constitution, members of the 
Stamp Act Congress, and thousands of miscellaneous autographs. 
Included in this mass of material were some sets and many names 
of real excellence, but the collector had vitiated their appeal by 
acquiring only commonplace letters and documents—by stressing 
quantity in his collecting rather than quality—and the result of 
the sale was most disappointing to its owner. 

Among the outstanding minor groups available to the auto- 
graph collector are the less notable American poets and authors. 
The former would include such names as Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
George P. Morris, Paul Hamilton Hayne, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, Sidney Lanier, Joaquin Miller, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Father John B. Tabb, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
James K. Paulding, and so on. Their lyric achievements will 
always have a place in the story of American literature, for they 
were leaders, the earliest among them at least, when culture in 
America was in its springtime. I said their autographs were 
“available,” but those of some of them, such as Joseph Rodman 
Drake’s, are exceedingly difficult to procure. Of all the names in 
American literature, it is doubtful if there is one more rare than 
Drake’s, autographically speaking. Born in 1795, he produced, 
before he was twenty-five, poems that are still famous; and at 
that age, in 1820, he died, mourned by all New York and par- 
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ticularly by his friend and brother poet, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
who in his grief wrote the famous eulogy beginning: 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


It is futile to attempt to appraise the potentialities of genius 
when death cuts it short of fullest achievement, but so great was 
Drake’s promise at twenty-five, and so brilliant his reputation, 
that it does seem he might have become, had he lived, one of the 
foremost of American poets. In his maturity he might well 
have stood among the great New Englanders, at the threshold 
of whose epoch he died. His life follows the orthodox literary 
cycle in its contrasts, its poverty and its brilliance. Born in New 
York, one of four children, he early met privation following the 
death of his parents. But the strain of lyricism was in the 
family; he and his two sisters, Caroline and Louise, were creating 
verse at an early age. Drake wrote his “Mocking Bird” and “The 
Past and Present” at fourteen, and the literary circle of Old 
Manhattan, such as it was, admired his juvenile craftsmanship. 

Like so many other poets, Drake was apprenticed to a trades- 
man. But four years of this was enough, and before he was 
seventeen he began the study of medicine. Then a fortunate 
thing happened to him. Drake was handsome—the handsomest 
man in New York, according to Halleck—and soon he wooed and 
won the daughter of Henry Eckford, one of New York’s wealth- 
iest ship-builders. There was no further need of an apprenticeship 
that would find the long, laborious hours of the practicing phys- 
iclan at its end. Drake turned to poetry, and at the age of 
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twenty-two produced his masterpiece, “The Culprit Fay,” which 
was followed by “The American Flag”: 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 


In 1818 and 1819 Drake and Halleck delighted New York with 
a series of anonymous, almost daily, versified contributions to the 
Evening Post, which in sprightly fashion satirized the political 
and social life of the New York of those days. They wrote under 
the noms de plume of “Croaker,” “Croaker Jr.,” and “Croaker & 
Co.” “We each had a finger in the pie,” said Halleck, when he 
was asked to identify their individual contributions in later years. 
To Drake, however, his poetry was never more than a passing 
fancy. While he lay on his deathbed, his friend Dr. DeKay, at 
Mrs. Drake’s request, collected all of his poems that he could 
find, and brought them to their author. Drake waved them 
away. “Burn them,” he pleaded, “they are valueless.” Several 
years later thousands of copies of an illustrated edition of his 
“Culprit Fay” were sold, and in 1860 the Bradford Club of New 
York brought out in a handsome edition the collected poems 
of “The Croakers.” 

While it is extremely difficult to find any of his letters, there 
is always the chance that an unsuspected source may yield one 
or more of them. About twelve years ago I made what was 
undoubtedly the greatest of Drake finds—in fact, one of the 
most important of recent American literary discoveries. From 
descendants of the poet in New Haven I procured his original 
manuscript note-book, containing complete transcripts of his 
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principal works. An offer of several hundred dollars beguiled it 
to my safe, where it remained for a time, eventually to find a 
permanent and appropriate repository in the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library in California, for a price in the neighborhood of 
$1,000. How much more it would fetch to-day I do not even 
venture to guess. 

Samuel Woodworth, author of the venerable lyric, “The 
Bucket,” now universally known as “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
was not a song-writer, but a poet who wrote a single song. 
Woodworth’s autograph is among the rarest in American litera- 
ture. He had an unusual career. Apprenticed to a New York 
printer, he attained in time considerable success as a publisher. 
With George P. Morris he established, in 1823, the extremely 
fashionable New York Mirror, quite a different paper from its 
modern tabloid namesake, and besides writing a number of poems 
he was the author of a history of the War of 1812 and several 
dramatic pieces, one of which, “The Forest Rose,” was a hit on 
the Broadway of his day. 

“The Old Oaken Bucket” first made its appearance, in 1826, 
asa poem. At the time Woodworth was a substantial citizen of 
New York, a business man of wealth and prestige, and a literary 
light of considerable brilliance. His home on Duane Street was 
a salon where gathered many of the important literary person- 
ages of the time, among them James Fenimore Cooper, Daniel 
Verplanck and Fitz-Greene Halleck. 

One day, some generations before the passage of the Volstead 
Act, Woodworth and a number of convivial friends were sitting 
and drinking at Mallory’s, a fine old hostelry, which was to the 
New York of the early nineteenth century what the Waldorf was 
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to the New York of a later day. Sipping a glass of port, Wood- 
worth proclaimed it the finest beverage he had ever tasted. 

“No, you are mistaken,” said a companion of more simple 
tastes. “There is one thing in my estimation that far surpasses 
1 

“What is that?” asked Woodworth, skeptically. 

“The draught of pure, fresh spring water that we used to 
drink from the old oaken bucket that hung in the well, after our 
return from work in the fields on a hot summer day.” 

Woodworth’s thoughts went back, no doubt, to his boyhood on 
Cape Cod. He grew pensive and, leaving his companions, he 
went to his office, and within an hour returned with the ballad of 
“The Old Oaken Bucket.” Before long, all the country was singing 
it to the tune of “The Flower of Dunblane.” 

Letters of Woodworth have occasionally come my way, though 
infrequently. A few years ago a singular piece of good fortune 
brought me the autograph manuscript of “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” itself. This manuscript is now treasured in the collection 
of a prominent Chicagoan. 

Dr. Clement C. Moore is one of America’s little known poets, 
by name at least, but his jolly “Iwas the Night Before Christ- 
mas” (or, more properly, “A Visit from St. Nicholas”) is im- 
mortal. From the time of its first appearance the authorship of 
this poem has been the subject of controversy. It was originally 
published anonymously in the Troy (N. Y.) Sentinel, and the. 
editor, either from real or pretended ignorance, introduced it with 
the note: “We know not to whom we are indebted for the follow- 
ing description of that unwearied patron of music, that homely 
and delightful personage of kindness, Santa Claus.” On each 
succeeding Christmas, the same newspaper reprinted it. Its fame 
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spread; newspapers throughout the country copied it, and in 1844 
it appeared in Moore’s own volume of “Poems.” 

Moore’s claim to authorship of the poem is quite convincing. 
To his friend, Colonel Post, he told of the circumstances under 
which he came to write it. On Christmas Eve, Mrs. Moore, 
following her custom, was packing baskets of provisions to be 
distributed among the poor of the neighborhood. One turkey 
was lacking, and she sent her husband to the market to purchase 
another. On his way home, with the turkey under his arm, the 
doctor noted the beauty of the night, the brightness of the sky, 
the crunch of crisp snow under foot. The thought of writing a 
tribute to St. Nicholas occurred to him, and when he reached 
home he repaired to his study and wrote the poem. That was his 
story and, as the modern saying goes, he stuck to it. He was a 
man of high attainments and reputation. It does not seem likely 
that he would stoop to piracy. The world remembers Moore as 
the author of “’T'was the Night before Christmas,” and is prob- 
ably right in doing so, and his autograph is correspondingly 
valued. Incidentally, it is very scarce, and the letter from which 
the following is quoted is the most interesting example I have 
ever seen. It reflects, unmistakably, the sentiments of the doctor 
toward the War of 1812, which was even then rolling toward its 
smashing climax at New Orleans: 


I assure you, my dear sir, that Mars is not to be blamed for the 
apparent neglect and indifference with which you charge me. And 
I can conscientiously declare, that, if I know my own heart, I would 
not, for the sake of becoming a Cesar or an Alexander, be capable 
of forgetting friends so amiable and respectable as you and your 
family. The truth is, I have been engaged all the last autumn in 
arranging and copying accounts of a very complicated nature, which 
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have been accumulating for more than ten years, during the admin- 
istration of my father and mother upon an estate of which I was 
appointed an executor. In consequence of my father’s illness and 
of the impudent demands of one of the heirs, the whole business 
has suddenly devolved upon me... . 

The increase of your flock [his correspondent was a farmer | 
gives me great pleasure, not only for the benefit which you derive 
from it, but on account of the profit which I think must eventu- 
ally result to the country in general from the merino breed of sheep. 
Every ewe that produces a healthy lamb, appears to me a much 
more useful member of the community than any recruiting officer 
who enlists a soldier for this wicked war in which we are en- 
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Of the various collected groups of autographs, the Presidential 
cabinets set is the most extensive and, what is more, it is con- 
stantly growing. Scarcely a year passes but one or more names 
are added to it through new appointments. Including every 
member of every Cabinet from Washington’s to Hoover’s 
inclusive, the set numbers 339. There are, of course, many 
great names among them—men who rose to higher position, to 
the Presidency and to the Chief Justiceship—and, for added zest, 
the collector can handicap himself by trying to obtain autographs 
written during the period when they served in the Cabinet. This 
is far from being the most expensive set available to the collector. 
With a few exceptions and despite the importance of some 
of the names involved, it is possible to obtain fair examples 
of the autographs of many of the members of the President’s cabi- 
nets in the form of letters or documents for as little as one dollar 
each or even less. Most of the others may be had for slightly 


more. 
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In the old days the office of Secretary of State was the spring- 
board to the White House. Jefferson, Secretary of State under 
Washington, Madison under Jefferson, Monroe under Madison 
and Adams under Monroe, all reached the Presidency after having 
first served as premier. Herbert Hoover, the eighth Secretary of 
Commerce, was the first to step from that newer post to the Chief 
Magistracy. Curiously, the only other cabinet members to reach 
the Presidency were both Secretaries of War. In the cabinet list, 
too, fall the names of Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of 
the Treasury, and John Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who had previously served as Secretary of State under 
Washington. Of course, these two are not inexpensive autographs, 
but neither are they exclusively in the millionaire collector’s class; 
good examples of each in D.S. or L.S. form may be had for less 
than $50. 

There are a few scarce names on the list, but no Gwinnetts. 
The outstanding cabinet rarity is Titian J. Coffee, who was 
Attorney General ad interim in Lincoln’s cabinet. Yet even his 
autograph is but moderately scarce, and to no enterprising col- 
lector need it present an insurmountable difficulty. 

The cabinets set, as I have said, is, naturally, forever increasing. 
The Continental Congress group, on the other hand, is as naturally 
static. Among its number are, of course, the fifty-six Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Exclusive of the rare Signers 
this set is not extremely difficult to complete, and it is a mighty 
interesting one. For they were a heterogeneous group of men, 
these Conscript Fathers of the nation—physicians, preachers, 
farmers, lawyers, rebels and Tories, men of strong minds com- 
mingled in the crucible of the Revolution. 

There is George Washington, member from Virginia, who 
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served until he was recalled to take command of the Colonies’ 
green army. And there is also that singular Tory, Joseph Gallo- 
way, Pennsylvania member, who, when the cross-roads were 
reached, turned back to the Crown. Wealthy, powerful, capable, 
his services were needed by the Colonies; his defection was a 
severe blow to the cause. “What price glory?” Joseph Galloway 
might well ask. Had he stood fast with the others, his name 
would rank with Hancock, Franklin, Patrick Henry. 

One of the rarest names in the old Congress group (it was the 
rarest) is that of Simon Boerum, member from New York, who 
served from 1774-1777. Several years ago his signature was so 
difficult to procure that Dr. Emmett, experienced collector that he 
was, exchanged a Button Gwinnett for a Boerum. The identical 
Boerum document that figured in this exchange was sold at the 
Hollingsworth sale in 1927 for $180, while in the same sale a 
Gwinnett document fetched $19,200. Some one discovered a 
batch of Boerum’s papers in the interval and his stock immedi- 
ately fell. This is one of the vicissitudes of collecting. Such 
rapid deflation, however, is possible only in the case of a name 
that is not of surpassing historic significance and that is 
sought by a very limited number of collectors. The discovery of 
a trunk full of Button Gwinnett’s papers would unquestionably 
have a most depressing effect on the value of his autograph, 
whereas any quantity of autographs of Washington, Franklin, 
Napoleon, Lincoln, Poe, Dickens, Thackeray, or other names of as _ 
general and permanent interest would be absorbed by eager col- 
lectors without affecting in the least their current market value. 
Other rare names of the “Old Congress” set, as it is frequently 
referred to, are John Gardner of Rhode Island and David Ross of 
Maryland. Their autographs are as rare as Gwinnett’s, but have 
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no such high value. It is fortunate for collectors that chey did not 
sign the Declaration of Independence. Had they done so the 
number of complete sets of Signers would have been limited to 
the dozen or so examples of their autographs known to exist. 
The autograph of Henry Middleton of South Carolina occupies 
in the Continental Congress set a place similar to that held by his 
father, Arthur, among the Signers, z.c., only slightly less rare than 
the rarest. . : 

Another excellent set, and an increasingly popular one, is that 
made up of the men who signed the Constitution. Here, too, is a 
vivid assemblage—Washington, who served as President of the 
Federal Constitutional Convention, Franklin, Hamilton, Madi- 
son, “the Father of the Constitution,” Gouverneur Morris, and the 
others. It will be remembered that the Federal Convention sat 
in session in 1787 and drew up the Constitution. Not all the 
members signed the document, however. Oliver Ellsworth of 
Connecticut, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Maryland, and 
Edmund Randolph of Virginia were among those who for vari- 
ous reasons did not append their signatures to the Constitution. 
But it is the practice of most collectors of this group to include 
the autographs of the men who attended the Convention and 
did not sign as well as those who attended and signed, and their 
inclusion certainly lends interest to the set. 

There are a few moderately scarce names in this group, but no 
introuvables. George Wythe, delegate from Virginia and Signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, probably left fewer auto- 
graphs than any of the others. He was a barrister and it was in 
his office that Thomas Jefferson studied law. A puzzling aspect 
of the rarity of his autograph is the fact that Wythe lived to a 
ripe old age. It is surprising that more of his letters have not 
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been found. Altogether, the Signers of the Constitution form 
what is to my mind the most attractive set, after the Presidents, 
for the new collector. Such a set has real significance; it presents 
no great difficulties, and it is not an expensive collection. 

Another set, the interest in which has accelerated considerably 
in recent years, is that of the Justices of the Supreme Court. Like 
the cabinets, this is a constantly increasing group. When a new 
justice is appointed another autograph must be added to the set. 
Lawyers especially—and appropriately—are attracted to the auto- 
graphs of the justices. Generally their ambition is to secure letters. 
signed during the period the justices were on the bench. Such 
an objective is attainable, though difficult in the cases of some 
justices, and it is not too costly. 

The rarest autograph among the justices is that of Alfred — 
Moore, of North Carolina, who served for five years, 1799-1804. 
During that time he should have, must have written many letters 
and signed many documents, but very few, apparently, have been 
preserved. Col. Robert H. Harrison, secretary and aide-de-camp 
to General Washington during the Revolution, and John Blair of 
Virginia are second to Moore in point of scarcity, although the 
late Chief Justice White presses hard on their heels. Full letters 
by White seem to be very rare; certainly few of them have as yet 
appeared. Individually, the autograph of John Marshall is the 
most sought-for of the Chief Justices, with John Jay and Salmon 
P. Chase running close seconds. I have always been impressed 
by the absence of interesting contents in the letters of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court. Of course, there are exceptions, but I 
cannot recall another group of eminent men who turned out 
colorless copy with such consistency. Even in their early letters 
one seems to sense a sobering anticipation of the judicial robe. 
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No discussions of the various collected sets would be complete 
without a consideration of the Popes of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Here is the oldest perpetuating line of autographs in 
history; and I feel competent to speak of it with authority by 
reason of the fact that, after more than ten years of intensive 
labor, I have accumulated possibly the most comprehensive col- 
lection of the sort in private hands. The fruits of these labors I 
have incorporated in a copy of “The Lives and Times of the 
Popes,” by Chevalier de Montor, and the result is, I believe, one 
of the finest examples of extra-illustration in existence. Some 
idea of the scope of this work may be gained from the fact that 
its volumes embrace over a thousand autograph letters and docu- 
ments representing nearly all the Popes of the past five hundred 
years, not to mention kings, statesmen, cardinals and other 
notables with whom their lives and works were associated; and 
this mass of material, the residuum of a much sifted larger bulk, 
has compelled the extension of the work from ten octavo volumes 
to fifteen volumes of folio size. 

I have journeyed far and sought diligently to gather material 
for this magnum opus. Sources the world over have yielded 
papal material. In Italy, France, Switzerland and England I 
have delved in out-of-the-way corners, and many fine old letters 
have rewarded my search. But it was reserved for me to secure in 
the United States—in my own back yard, as it were—the most 
important accession to the work in the collection of papal letters 
and documents of the late Charles F. Gunther of Chicago. The 
greater part of the Gunther collection of papal autographs is now 
incorporated in this extra-illustrated set. 

It may be of interest to describe the manner in which these 
autographs are treated and the manner in which extra-illustrating 
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in general is done. Take the volume containing an account of 
the life and pontificate of Pope Pius IX. There are numerous 
engravings and autograph letters of Cardinal Mezzofanti, the 
great linguist, Cardinal Antonelli, Papal Secretary of State, and 
other figures prominent in the turbulent reign of Pope Pius IX. 
The Pope himself is represented by one letter written when he 
was a humble Italian priest, another as Archbishop of Spoleto, 
another while cardinal, and a fourth during his stormy pontificate. 
Appropriately there is included a letter of Garibaldi, for the same 
reason that there accompanies. the autograph of Pope Clement 
VII a document bearing the signature of that other arch enemy 
of the Catholic Church, Henry VIII of England. There are 
even autographs of several of the saints in this collection. 

It is an interesting fact that perhaps the earliest of obtainable 
autographs are those of the Popes. In my safe, for instance, I 
have at present a document signed by Pope Lucius III. It is 
dated April 14, 1182, more than three centuries before the dis- 
covery of America. Despite a slight fading of the ink during ~ 
more than seven centuries the characters on its well preserved old 
parchment stand out almost as legibly as the day on which they 
were put there by scribe or secretary and signed by the Pope 
himself with that curious ancient form of signature, the rota. 

Of course there are many rarities in the long line of the Popes. 
Some of them reigned for very brief periods, several for less than 
a month. Again, many of the Popes of the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were comparatively young men when they 
were elected, and died, under the strain of those turbulent times, 
at an early age. Pope Leo X, one of the greatest of the Popes, 
second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, was only fourteen when 
he was made a cardinal, only thirty-eight when he became Pope 
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in 1518, and only forty-six when he died. He was a brilliant, cul- 
tured, able prince of the Church, a patron of Michelangelo and 
Raphael and other great craftsmen of his day. 

Another Pope whose autograph is extremely rare is Alexander 
VI, the picturesque Borgia pontiff. Although he reigned for 
eleven years he left a lamentably small legacy of autographs, 
whereas his successor, Pope Pius II, who lived less than a month 
after he was elevated to the Chair of St. Peter, provided a fairly 
liberal supply, due to his advanced age at the time of his accession. 
He was sixty-four years old when he died. 

But most of the Popes, of the past three centuries at least, were 
not at all sparing in their use of pen and parchment. During the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when church and 
state were one in much of Europe, an endless stream of docu- 
ments, papal dicta and decrees flowed out of Rome to all corners 
of the Christian world. Revolutions, changes in family fortunes, 
the dispersal of great collections and political upheavals of one 
sort and another have from time to time dislodged these papers 
from the archives and treasure houses in which they have been 
kept, and a goodly portion of them have made their way into the 
market place and thus into the hands of the autograph collector. | 
The autographs of many of the Popes of the past two or three 
centuries are quite inexpensive for the reason that they are not 
widely collected. For instance, letters and documents signed by 
Pope Gregory XIII, reformer of the calendar, may be had for 
$50, of Pope Leo X, the great Medici pontiff, for $75, of Pope 
Pius VII, whom Napoleon brought to Paris for his coronation, 
for $25, and A.L.S. of Pope Pius IX may be had for as little as $15. 

In my opinion, the extra-illustrated book, embellished by the 
addition of prints, engravings and autograph letters of the char- 
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acters mentioned in the work, offers a felicitous method for the 
preservation of autographs. I believe that an extra-illustrated 
copy of an authoritative biography of, say, George Washington, 
with contemporary portraits, maps and views, and letters of Wash- 
ington and his generals and associates, is a fascinating memorial. 
I do not approve of haphazard commercial products made up of 
half-tones from magazines and fragments of documents and 
signatures inserted. Rather I mean a book with fine impressions 
of scarce engravings and interesting autograph letters. 

Since the art of extra-illustrating or grangerizing was invented 
a century and a half ago by Dr. James Granger, the good Vicar 
of Shiplake in Oxfordshire, many hard things have been said of 
the practice or malpractice, as it has been termed. Surely Granger 
himself would have been sadly disconcerted and chagrined could 
he have anticipated the storm of criticism that was in store for 
his disciples in years to come. This clergyman was an assiduous 
collector of portraits of historical characters. Not finding in print 
a book which he considered his portraits would fittingly illustrate 
he hit upon the scheme of arranging them in chronological order 
and constructing a story around them. The result was “A Bio- 
graphical History of England,” which appeared in 1769 in two 
quarto volumes dedicated to Horace Walpole, and this book, the 
forerunner of books extended by the insertion of prints, illustra- 
tive of their texts, inaugurated a fashion which has remained more 
or less popular ever since. 

Without going into the pros and cons of the question of the 
propriety of extra-illustrating, it must be admitted that many good 
books have been mutilated by the removal of the plates which 
they once contained. But what critics seem to overlook, as 
Laurence Hutton long ago pointed out, is that the extra-inserted 
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print of man or house or town may indicate simply the survival 
of what in a particular book was most fit to be retained. No one 
will deny that in many volumes the illustrations are the best part, 
sometimes indeed the only part of any value whatever. Thou- 
sands of ephemeral books have come in the past from the 
printer’s hands, as they still do, containing little or nothing worthy 
of preservation except the plates. Finally, that objection has little 
basis in fact to-day for the reason that thousands of prints and 
engravings not contained in books and that have never been in 
books are now available to the extra-illustrator. And when the 
denouncers of the Grangerites have said their worst, the extra- 
illustration of books with autographs remains beyond the reach 
of their wrath. For no one who inserts a letter or a document in 
a volume can be accused of being a biblioclast. On the contrary, 
he may lay claim to being a very devout bibliophile. Certainly an 
authoritative life of Washington, Lincoln, Dickens or Napoleon 
embellished with their autographs and those of their friends and 
their contemporaries cannot fail to be a perennial source of inspi- 
ration and instruction. 

Autographs may be used for extra-illustration by attaching 
them, by means of paper hinges at the left hand edge of the letter, 
to blank sheets bound in the book. Thus inserted they may be 
removed at any time without injury to the autograph. This 
further may be said for the practice of extra-illustrating books 
with autographs. Inserted in a volume, an autograph is removed 
from the damaging influence of light and air and its preservation 
assured. 

To return to the extra-illustrated copy of the “Lives and Times 
of the Popes,” I am told by Arthur E. Calkin, proprietor of 
the eminent firm of bookbinders, Robert Riviére and Son, of 
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London, by whom the work was executed, that it is the most 
sumptuously bound set of books that has ever been done. It re- 
‘quired nearly three years for its completion and is an exquisite 
example of the bookbinder’s art. 

Irving’s or Marshall’s “Life of Washington,” Sloane’s “Life of 
Napoleon,” Nicolay and Hay’s “Abraham Lincoln,” Forster’s 
“Life of Dickens,” “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” are 
some of the works that lend themselves appropriately to extra- 
illustrating. A wealth of autograph material is available for the 
purpose and no end of prints and engravings, the latter without 
recourse to other books. 

How appropriate to incorporate in the “Life of Washington,” 
for instance, in the chapter descriptive of the Battle of Saratoga, 
letters of Generals Gates, Schuyler, Arnold and Burgoyne on the 
subject of the Northern Campaign. Perhaps the outstanding 
example in America of excellence in the art of extra-illustrating 
was the result of the patient, resourceful efforts of Dr. Thomas 
Addis Emmett, whose extra-illustrated copy of Lossing’s “Field 
Book of the American Revolution,” now in the New York Public 
Library, contains a large part of his priceless collection of Ameri- 
can historical autographs. One of his sets of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence is so preserved, with its copy of the 
Declaration itself in Jefferson’s hand, made on July 5, 1776, letters 
of John Hancock transmitting the Declaration, and other letters 
of equal interest. The value which Dr. Emmett placed on this 
almost priceless set may be gauged from the amusing yet touching © 
warning which appears in several volumes of the collection: 


In the same spirit that Shakespeare wished his bones might 
remain at rest, I would ask that these relics of mine may be kept 
together. I commenced this collection at twelve years of age, and 
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CHEMPESSER LIGHTS 4. 
some portion of it has been my companion through a long life. 
But there will come a time, in the near future, when we must 
separate, and dear to me is the wish that the labor of years, collected 
in all these volumes of historical matter, may not be lost and 
scattered through the destructive spirit of some new owner. A 
happy conscience will certainly be the reward, for respecting so 
charitable a request, and in the spirit hereafter, so far as may lie 
with me, I will invoke it, as I would burden the conscience of the 
vandal who disregarded my wishes. 

I place my portrait here, as my representative, that it may remain 
in the years to come a silent pleader, and selfish indeed must be 
the person who does not respect the appeal. 

: Tuomas Appis Emmett, M.D. 
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An AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR’s BAEDEKER 


An AvtTocrapHic Hatt ofr Fame—One Hunprep REPRESENTATIVE 
CELEBRITIES, Firry AMERICAN AND Firry EuropEAN—EFFECT oF Con- 
DITION ON VALUE—REPAIRING AND REsTORATION OF DamMAcED AUTOGRAPHS 
—Tue Process oF INLAyING ExpLtarnep—Various Mernops or KEEPING 
AvutocraPH CoL.ectTions DerscrineEp—OTHER QUESTIONS OF THE NEo- 
PHYTE AUTOGRAPH CoLLEcToR ANSWERED. 


Ar the risk of setting up a mark for the sling-shots of hero 
worshippers and critics who may find cause for grievance in the 
omission of favorites and the inclusion of, shall I say, aversions, 
I have undertaken the selection of one hundred representative 
celebrities, fifty American and fifty European, whose autographs 
are reasonably available and whose fame, in my humble opinion, 
is reasonably secure. This autographic Hall of Fame is offered 
in reply to the question frequently proposed by new autograph 
collectors: “What shall I collect?” 

Perhaps no one can answer that question so satisfactorily as the 
collector himself; and I have invariably replied: “Who is your 
favorite hero in history, or your favorite author?” Once the 
candidate betrays his predilection his fate is sealed. “Excellent— 
collect him.” This is but a compromise, however, and soon the 
collector is looking for new worlds to conquer. 

Let it be understood that the list which follows is a roster of 
illustrious personages of my own choosing, my own preferences. 
In its formation, however, I have been governed solely by auto- 
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graphic considerations. The noble company who have been fitted 
into the niches of this pantheon combine peculiar and varied 
autographic requirements, such as availability, reasonableness of 
value and greatness. It is my own Baedeker of autograph collect- 
ing. It pretends to do no more than point out one hundred 
outstanding American and European celebrities whose accom- 
plishments entitle them to fame, whose fame establishes the de- 
sirability of their autographs, and whose autographs may be 
acquired without vast expenditure. 

In eliminating not a few great names I have been motivated by 
cogent reasons. Why, for instance, have I included Ibsen and 
emitted Shakespeare, included Edison and not Columbus, Dumas 
and not Cervantes? Simply because the autographs of those 
excluded are so excessively rare as to be practically unobtainable 
or, if procurable at all, may be had only at great cost. Yet, even 
after this first division on lines of rarity was made, a further 
problem presented itself. In the fields of literature, history, sci- 
ence and art, many names of almost equal prominence made 
claim for attention. Which sliould be chosen—Reynolds or 
Gainsborough, Burke or Pitt, Charlotte Bronté or George Eliot? 
In those cases where there seemed to be an approach to a parity 
of greatness, I selected the celebrity whose autographs were dy- 
namic rather than static. It is my belief that a collection of auto- 
graphs comprising the names in this list will combine the elements 
of lasting interest and sound investment. 


AMERICAN 


1. Apams, John. Statesman, diplomat, President of the United 
States. 
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. Apams, John Quincy. Statesman, diplomat, President of the 


United States. 


. Aupuson, John James. Naturalist, artist. 
. Cuase, Salmon P. Statesman, financier, jurist. 


Cray, Henry. Statesman, orator. 
Ciemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain). Author, humorist. 


. CLEVELAND, Grover. Statesman, President of the United States. 
. Davis, Jefferson. Statesman, President of the Confederacy. 

. Eptson, Thomas A. Inventor. 

. Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Essayist, poet, philosopher. 


Farracut, David G. Admiral. 

Fretp, Eugene. Poet. 

FraNnkLin, Benjamin. Statesman, diplomat, philosopher, scien- 
tist. 

Futon, Robert. Inventor. 

Grant, Ulysses S. General, President of the United States. 

GreeLey, Horace. Journalist, statesman. 

Greene, Nathanael. General. 

Hamitton, Alexander. Statesman, financier. 

Hancock, John. Statesman. 

Harte, Bret. Author. 

Hawrtuorne, Nathaniel. Romancer. 

Henry, Patrick. Statesman, orator. 

Homes, Oliver Wendell. Essayist, poet. 

Irvinc, Washington. Author, biographer. 

Jackson, Andrew. General, statesman, President of the United 
States. 

Jackson, Thomas J. (Stonewall). General. 

Jay, John. Statesman, diplomat, jurist. 

JEFFERSON, Thomas. Statesman, author of the Declaration of 
Independence, President of the United States. 


. Lez, Robert E. General. 
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Lincotn, Abraham. Statesman, President of the United States. 

LoncFELLow, Henry W. Poet. 

Lowe 1, James Russell. Author, essayist, poet, diplomat. 

Mapison, James. Statesman, President of the United States. 

MacDoweE i, Edward. Composer. 

MarsHatt, John. Jurist. 

Monrokg, James. Statesman, President of the United States. 

Paring, Thomas. Political philosopher. 

ParKMAN, Francis. Historian. 

Por, Edgar Allan. Author. 

RoosEvELt, Theodore. Statesman, President of the United 
States. 

Sewarp, William H. Statesman. 

SHERMAN, William T. General. 

Stanton, Edwin M. Statesman. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. Author. 

WasHiIncTon, George. General, statesman, President of the 
United States. 

Wesster, Daniel. Statesman, orator. 

WHISsTLER, James McNeill. Artist. 

Wuitman, Walt. Poet. 

Wuirtier, John Greenleaf. Poet, reformer. 

Witson, Woodrow. Statesman, President of the United States. 


EUROPEAN 


Baizac, Honoré de. French novelist. 

BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van. German composer. 
Bismarck, Otto von. German general and statesman. 
Boswe.i, James. English biographer. 

Brownine, Robert. English poet. 

Burke, Edmund. British statesman. 

Burns, Robert. Scottish poet. 
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8. Byron, George Gordon, Lord. English poet. 
g. CartyLe, Thomas. British essayist, historian and philosopher. 


10. 
Mea i 
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CatuerinE II (The Great). Empress of Russia. 

CroMweELL, Oliver. Lord Protector of England. 

Darwin, Charles. English naturalist. 

Dickens, Charles. English novelist. 

DisraEtt, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield. English statesman 
and novelist. | 

Dumas, Alexandre. French novelist. 

Extot, George. English novelist. 

EvizaBETH. Queen of England. 

Focu, Ferdinand. French general. 

Freperick II (The Great). King of Prussia. 

GarnsporoucH, Thomas. English portrait painter. 

Garrick, David. English actor. 

Gipson, Edward. English historian. 

GorTHE, Johann Wolfgang von. German poet. 

Harpy, Thomas. English poet and novelist. 

Hinpenzurc, Paul von. German general. 

Hueco, Victor. French poet and novelist. 

Insen, Henrik.- Norwegian dramatist. 

Jounson, Dr. Samuel. Author and lexicographer. 

Keats, John. English poet. 

Kretine, Rudyard. British author. 

Lams, Charles. English essayist and critic. 

Louis XIV. King of France. 

Macautay, Thomas B., Lord. English historian and essayist. 

Marcon!, Guglielmo. Italian inventor. 

Napoteon I. Emperor of the French. 

Netson, Horatio, Lord. English admiral. 

Newton, Sir Isaac. English natural philosopher and physicist. 

Pasteur, Louis. French chemist. 
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A contract by which the great artist agrees to paint a Madonna for the Bishop of 
Aquila. The document is entirely in Raphael’s handwriting and is signed by him at 
the beginning and at the end. It is dated from Rome, August 5, 1508. 
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39. Ricuetieu, Armand, Cardinal de. French statesman. 

40. ScHUBERT, Franz. German composer. 

41. Scott, Sir Walter. Scottish poet and novelist. 

42. Suaw, George Bernard. Irish dramatist. 

43. SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe. English poet. 

44. STEVENSON, Robert Louis. British essayist, novelist and poet. 

45. Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. English poet. 

46. ‘Tuackeray, William Makepeace. English novelist: 

47. Totstoy, Leo. Russian novelist. 

48. Vottaire, Francois Marie Arouet de. French writer and phi- 
losopher. 

49. Wacner, Richard. German operatic composer. 

50. We uincTon, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of. British general and 
statesman. 


The brief questionnaire with answers which follows is designed 
to cover in a few pages several points of interest to the neophyte 
autograph collector that have not been referred to in the preced- 
ing chapters. During my nearly twenty-five years’ experience I 
have often been asked these and similar questions, and in answer- 
ing them I have tried to direct the collector along paths which 
in the light of that experience seemed to lead in the right di- 
rection—namely, to the continued satisfaction of the collector 
with his hobby: 

_ To what extent does the condition of an autograph affect its 
value? ‘The new autograph collector soon learns what constitutes 
value in an autograph. He learns that a letter with contents of 
literary or historic significance is more valuable than one on 
some trivial topic of a social or business nature. He also learns 
that it is rarity and the demand for a particular autograph that 
are the principal determining factors of its value. As far as it is 
possible to apply a fixed formula of value to autographs, showing 
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the relative importance of contents, condition, rarity and demand, 
many years of close observation have led me to believe that the 
following is a fair apportionment of the elements of value: 


Demand 40% 
Contents 25% 
Rarity 20% 
Condition  15°% 


It will be observed that condition is the least important of these 
factors of value. It will be further observed that where the first 
two of the four factors are present in an autograph to a marked 
degree, and one or both of the other factors to a small extent 
only, the value of such an autograph may still be fairly high. 

Is it possible to repair a damaged autograph, and what is the 
relative value of an autograph so restored as compared with an 
autograph in perfect condition? Any book collector will tell you 
that a “doctored” copy of a first edition is infinitely less desirable 
and far less valuable than a copy in “mint condition.” This is true 
also, only to a lesser degree, of autographs. Assume that you have 
a letter of George Washington which, through years of handling, 
has become worn in the folds, frayed at the edges and otherwise 
dilapidated, although the writing is still intact and unfaded. If 
such is the case, if the injury to the letter is confined entirely to 
the paper, a restoration is possible that will put the letter in almost 
as acceptable condition, from the collector’s viewpoint, as it ever 
was. This is the case, however, only if the writing has not been 
affected. Ifa word or a line is injured or missing, or if the writ- 
ing is badly faded, then a permanent depreciation has taken place. 
Injured or missing writing cannot be restored or supplied. To 
attempt to do so does more harm than good. 
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If you have a valuable autograph that is in need of repairing, 
do not attempt the restoration yourself. You can have the work 
done by experts at trifling cost compared with the value of the 
autograph. There are bookbinders and others who specialize in 
this work of repairing old and damaged autographs and who are 
very skillful at it—although some of them are inclined to side- 
step a tedious restoration job by covering a damaged docu- 
ment with transparent silk cloth. This should never be done 
where a repair with paper is possible, and if silk is used at all it 
should be employed only on one side of the repaired document. 

What is meant by inlaying autographs? It is the process of 
attaching a letter or document to a larger sheet of paper by cut- 
ting from the center of the larger sheet a piece of paper slightly 
smaller than the letter or document to be inlaid. The margin of 
the larger sheet then forms a sort of frame to which the auto- 
graph is attached at its extreme edges by paste, the edges of both 
paper frame and autograph having first been shaved down 
to a thin bevel, so that the line of joining is no thicker than 
any other part of the paper. This last procedure requires con- 
siderable skill, but when expertly done it provides a neat looking 
method of preserving one’s autographs. 

Does this process of inlaying impair the value of the autograph? 
There is some difference of opinion on this point. Beveling the 
edges of the autographs sometimes damages the writing where it 
comes close to the edges of the paper. Then again it is usually 
difficult to remove an autograph from the paper in which it is 
inlaid, should one have occasion so to do. It becomes necessary 
to immerse the inlaid autograph in water, and when it is removed 
from the paper frame the beveled edges cannot be easily repaired. 

Need one have an expert knowledge of papers and inks to 
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collect autographs with safety? No, indeed. Few collectors have 
any technical knowledge on this subject. They rely, and are quite 
safe in so doing, on the experience and skill of the dealers from 
whom they purchase their autographs. There are a few simple 
tests, however, to determine the integrity of ink that even the 
amateur may apply with satisfactory results. If there is any 
doubt as to the genuineness of an autograph which must, if 
authentic, have survived fifty years or more, the ordinary com- 
mercial ink-removing chemicals will usually decide the question. 
Genuine ink of that age will resist the eradicator, where spurious 
writing will invariably fade under the chemicals or even be en- 
tirely obliterated. This test may be made without damage to the 
questioned document if applied only to a single letter or even to 
a part of a letter. It is best, however, not to make the experiment 
on the signature. Old ink, not unlike old wine, has a mellow- 
ness that cannot be successfully counterfeited. The iron in the 
ink during the lapse of years usually penetrates the texture of 
the paper. This oxidization sometimes results in a complete 
stencil effect which defies imitation. Of course, ink is of little use 
as a gauge of genuineness in a modern autograph. In his in- 
teresting work on “Autograph Collecting” (1894) Dr. Henry T. 
Scott, pioneer English autograph expert, writes: 


With reference to the subject of ink, we need only consider one 
kind, since only one fluid has been used during the whole history 
of letter writing until recent years, viz., ink made by macerating or — 
infusing coarsely powdered nut galls in pure water, in which green 
copperas (sulphate of iron) had been previously dissolved with 
sufficient gum arabic or animal glue added to cause the fluid to 
flow readily from the pen and adhere to the paper. . . . Few inks 
have ever produced enduring jet-black writing, but they generally 
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result in peculiar shades of color of their own through the long- 


continued action of the atmospheric oxygen, and thus old writing 
supplies a wonderful variety of yellows, browns and reds. 


Paper presents less of a problem to the industrious forger than 
ink. For it is not a difficult matter to obtain fly-leaves out of 
valueless old volumes or blank pages from old letters. However, 
even this has its pitfalls into which the forger occasionally 
stumbles. I recall a Napoleon letter which was sent me from 
Europe not long ago. It did not “feel” quite right. Making full 
allowance for the variations of the Napoleonic scrawl, the auto- 
graph somehow had the appearance of having been manufac- 
tured. In the course of a careful inspection of the item I held 
the paper up to the light. It bore the usual manufacturer’s water 
mark and the date 1820. The letter was dated 1804! 

Can faded writing be restored? 1 know of no successful chem- 
ical process of restoring faded handwriting. Of course, retouching 
or retracing faded writing is not to be considered. Far better 
a badly faded letter than a retouched one. From the autograph 
collector’s viewpoint, a retraced letter is a worthless letter. 

I have frequently seen autographs framed. Is it advisable to 
do this? Wiaill not the autograph fade? The practice of framing 
an autograph of your favorite author or historical hero with a 
portrait and hanging it on the wall of your library is largely a 
matter of personal preference. It is not always practical to treat 
more than a few autographs of one’s collection in this manner, 
unless one has unlimited wall space. The possibility of fading 
can be eliminated by hanging the autographs where they will 
not be exposed to direct sunlight. If this precaution is taken there 
is little danger of fading. I have seen autographs that have been 
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framed for twenty-five years or more and have shown no ill 
effects. 

Does the fact that a letter is signed with the initials instead of 
the full name of the writer make a difference in its value? Yes. 
Other things being equal, a letter signed with the writer’s full 
name is more valuable than one signed with his initials. 

Is a letter written in pencil less valuable than one written in 
ink? Usually it is, although it is a fact that writing in pencil is 
actually more durable than writing in ink. Ink fades; pencil does 
not. But pencil blurs and is easily erased unless protected by 
fixative, a colorless liquid solution used by artists which may be 
sprayed on a pencil-written letter or manuscript. It is best to do 
this, however, with the guidance of one who is familiar with 
its use. Letters and manuscripts written in ink, however, have 
always been regarded by collectors as more desirable and more 
valuable than those written in pencil. 

What are the best ways of keeping one’s autograph collec- 
tion? ‘There are many different methods. Perhaps the neatest 
and most practical is to place each autograph in a separate folder, 
similar to a legal-size business letter folder (14’’ x 9”) and then 
to place the various groups of autographs—Signers, Presidents, 
authors, etc.—in separate leather-bound cases similar to letter files. 
These cases or files may be appropriately lettered and made very 
attractive. They may be had from any bookbinder specializing 
in custom work at about $25. Each file will hold from fifty to 
one hundred folders, depending on the quantity of autographs 
or inserts in each folder. An interesting practice is to lay in with 
the autograph an engraved portrait of the writer. On the cover 
of the folder may be recorded facts concerning the autograph it 
contains. 
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Still another method of keeping one’s autographs is the loose- 
leaf binder, either with rings and holes or the spring back. Of 
course, this method involves the inlaying or the fastening of the 
autographs to sheets of uniform size. Should you not care to 
inlay your autographs they may be neatly hinged with paper 
strips or hinges similar to those used by stamp collectors. Never 
paste them down. 'They-can be securely fastened in this manner 
and yet are easily removed without damage to the autographs. 

It is often advisable to have individual protecting cases of 
leather or cloth made for important letters or manuscripts. These 
cases may be had at small cost, $5 to $25 each, and where the 
value of an autograph runs into hundreds of dollars it is an in- 
vestment that pays large dividends in the preservation of the 
autograph from injury. 
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Two Great AMERICAN MANUSCRIPTS 


Tue AvutocrapH Manuscript oF Epcar ALLAN Por’s Wortp-FAMous 
Porm, “Tue Raven,” Is Broucut to Licut—INTEREsTING Facts REGARD- 
inc Ir—Tue AutocrapH Manuscript oF Lincoin’s “Grtryspurc ADDRESS” 
Is Purcuasep—Its Hisrory, SIGNIFICANCE AND VALUE—Facts CoNCERNING 
THE ADDRESS— I HE BatTLE Was Less ImporTANT THAN THE SPEECH.” 


On May 9, 1927, there appeared in The New York Times an 
item that attracted world wide attention, evoking the interest not 
only of autograph collectors but of men and women everywhere 
who were familiar with the name of Edgar Allan Poe. It was the 
announcement, to quote The Times, that “the only known auto- 
graph manuscript of Edgar Allan Poe’s world-famous poem, 
‘The Raven,’ has just been sold by the family of Mrs. Edith D. 
Whitaker of Philadelphia to dealers who value it at more than 
$50,000. The manuscript has been in possession of the Whitaker 
family ever since Poe penned and signed it.” Certainly no other 
American literary manuscript even approaching “The Raven” in 
interest and value had ever appeared in the autograph market. 
The figure mentioned by the newspaper writer was even then 
conservative. To-day the manuscript is rightly valued by its 
present owner at several times that amount and was recently 
insured for $200,000. 

Perhaps the most astonishing fact connected with the unearth- 
ing of the manuscript of Poe’s masterpiece is that its whereabouts 
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was no dark secret. It had lain for years, a golden nugget, within 
reach of any collector or dealer who might have troubled to seek 
it out. Not that it could be had for the asking. The owners were 
by no means unaware of its value and had placed a fairly high 
price on it—not so high, however, as to preclude its being a prize 
for the collector or dealer who was lucky enough to acquire it. 
Miss Mary E. Phillips in her meticulously documented study of 
“Edgar Allan Poe, The Man” gave a detailed account of this 
particular manuscript and indicated where it was located and 
how the owner might be reached. Apparently the passages relat- 
ing to the manuscript escaped the attention of autograph col- 
lectors. 

It remained for George J. C. Grasberger of Philadelphia to pick 
up the scent that led to this great autographic quarry. An ac- 
quaintance of Grasberger’s told him of the manuscript and its 
whereabouts. It was right in Philadelphia’s back yard. Gras- 
berger apprised me of the facts and together we journeyed to the 
home of Mrs. Whitaker. Only a most casual examination of 
the beautifully written manuscript was necessary to convince me 
of its genuineness. The transaction was a brief and pleasant one. 
Mrs. Whitaker had formed a definite opinion of the value of the 
manuscript and it was only a matter of minutes before an agree- 
ment was reached. The following morning the manuscript 
passed into our hands, where it remained until it was acquired 
several months later by a prominent Philadelphia collector, whose 
already important library was thus enriched by the possession 
of the only known manuscript of the most representative work of 
the greatest genius of American literature. 

Miss Phillips in her account of this manuscript of “The Raven” 
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quotes from the diary of Albert J. Edmunds, Pennsylvania 
Historical Society: “July 10, 1914, Samuel W. Pennypacker, ex- 
Governor of Pennsylvania, tells me that he had a cousin Whitaker, 
a student of medicine and an 1833 graduate of our University 
(of Pennsylvania), who was a companion of Poe and to whom 
Poe gave a manuscript copy of “The Raven.’ As Pennypacker 
has stated in his latest work that “The Raven’ was written in 
Phila., the MS. was doubtlessly presented before April 6, 1844, 
when Poe and Virginia left the Quaker City for New York.” 
Mr. Edmunds’ diary continues: “Dr. Samuel A. Whitaker, after 
his graduation, in 1833, was one of the founders of the Library 
Co., Phoenixville, Penn., in 1843; and one of his University of 
Pennsylvania records is, ‘Samuel A. Whitaker, Penn., 1833, Inter- 
mittent Fever. Mr. Edmunds concludes: ‘It was evidently as a 
book-lover that Whitaker cultivated Poe.’ By will, Dr. Whitaker 
left this precious Poe script to his son, Joseph C. Whitaker of 
Phoenixville. Through the courtesy of his cousin, Isaac R. Penny- 
packer, the owner’s address was obtained, and thereby thre gracious 
privilege of two examinations of the remarkably well-preserved 
Poe item. It is the only known Poe MS. copy of “The Raven’ — 
in existence. The paper is oyster white in tone, eight by ten 
inches, four-paged double sheet, on which in the upper left-hand 
corner is a ‘P & S’ stationer’s impress design. ‘Price & Son, 74 
Chestnut St.,’ Philadelphia, appears in the city directory from the 
years of 1837 to 1842 only, and Poe had no surplus cash to buy 
paper for other than immediate needs. 

“After a study of variants between this unusual manuscript and 
Poe’s last revision of “The Raven’ in print, James H. Whitty, the 
noted Poe authority, regards the text as of the 1845 period, but 
against this are several statements that the poem was seen in MS. 
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THE FIRST PAGE OF THE ONLY KNOWN AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPT OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE’S IMMORTAL MASTERPIECE, “THE RAVEN” 


The manuscript covers four quarto pages, is entirely in Poe’s handwriting and signed. 
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form prior to 1843 in Philadelphia and that the germ of “The 
Raven’ was set down by Poe about the time of his revision of 
‘Lenore’ for Lowell’s Pzoneer in February, 1843.” 

The story of the publication of “The Raven” has often been 
told. The poem was printed first under the pseudonym of 
“Quarles,” in the February, 1845, American Whig Review which 
was actually printed the first week in January. From the 
sheets of this magazine it was reprinted with an eulogy by 
N. P. Willis in the Evening Mirror (New York) of January 
29, 1845. The fate of the original manuscript of “The 
Raven” is unknown and undoubtedly always will be. Like most 
manuscripts in a newspaper office in all probability it found its 
way into the waste-paper basket. Certain it is that the most per- 
sistent efforts of Poe’s biographers and of Poe students for seventy- 
five years have found no trace of any other than this copy of “The 
Raven” which he transcribed for his friend Dr. Whitaker. Except 
for a stanza of the poem which appears in a letter of Poe in the 
J. Pierpont Morgan Library and another single stanza which was 
sold at auction several years ago, no other manuscript fragment 
of this immortal poem has ever been discovered. 

Though he received but ten dollars for the poem and though it 
had been refused by one publisher, George R. Graham of Phila- 
delphia, despite Poe’s plea that he was in pressing need of money 
and that his wife was starving, few poems have ever gained for 
their authors such instantaneous popular recognition as came to 
Poe through “The Raven.” What irony that the manuscript is 
now valued at a substantial fortune! “The Raven” was for Poe 
none the less, as Edmund Clarence Stedman said, “the bird that 
made the breeze to blow.” “For a time,” continues Stedman, 
“he was the most marked of American authors. The hit stimu- 
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lated and encouraged him. Like another and prouder satirist, he 
too found ‘something of summer’ even ‘in the hum of insects.’ 
Sorrowful enough, but three years elapsed—a period of influence, 
pride, anguish, yet always of imaginative or critical labor—before 
the final defeat, before the curtain dropped on a life that for him 
was in truth a tragedy, and he yielded to ‘the conqueror worm.’ ” 

Good things come in pairs. Though it seemed incredible at the 
time, another great American manuscript, a manuscript of his- 
torical as well as literary interest, the manuscript of a work that 
has been ranked among the greatest masterpieces of all times and 
languages, was soon to fall to my lot. 

What American is there whose pride of citizenship is not 
kindled anew and in whom a profound sense of veneration is 
not stirred as he stands before the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence in the Library of Congress and reads the 
names on those great charters of liberty, written in their own liy- 
ing hand by the men who founded the nation? There, too, may 
be read, in its original state, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, pro- 
nounced by George William Curtis, one of the foremost American 
scholars of the last century, “the most perfect piece of American 
eloquence and as noble and pathetic and appropriate as the ora- 
tion of Pericles over the Peloponnesian dead.” 

It is little wonder that every vestige of writing by these men, 
they who created and, later, defended and preserved American 
institutions, is eagerly sought by Americans of to-day. Before me 
as I write lies the most precious American manuscript, literary 
or historical—and this is both—which has not yet found its way 
into a public institution. It is the autograph manuscript of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address—my own copy. Appropriately 
bound with it in the same volume is the original manuscript of 
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the oration of Edward Everett delivered on the same occasion. 
Everett’s oration consists of fifty-four pages, Lincoln’s of less than — 
two. The one required two hours for delivery, the other con- 
sumed exactly two minutes. On the day following the dedication 
ceremonies Everett wrote to Lincoln: “I should be glad if I could 
flatter myself that I came as near to the central idea of the oc- 
casion in two hours as you did in two minutes.” 

In reply to this tribute Lincoln, on the same day, wrote to 
Everett: “In our respective parts yesterday, you could not have 
been excused to make a short address, nor I a long one. I am 
pleased to know that, in your judgment, the little I did say was 
not a failure. Of course I knew Mr. Everett would not fail; and 
yet while the whole discourse was eminently satisfactory, and 
will be of great value, there were passages in it which transcended 
my expectation. The point made against the theory of the Gen- 
eral Government being only an agency, whose principles are the 
States, was new to me, and, I think, is one of the best arguments 
for the national supremacy. The tribute to our noble women 
for their angel-ministering to the suffering soldiers surpasses in 
its way, as do the objects of it, whatever has gone before. . . .” 

The invitation to President Lincoln to speak at the dedication 
of the Gettysburg battlefield was an afterthought, according to 
Colonel Clark E. Carr, one of the members of the Commission in 
charge of the ceremonies. The President, with others, was invited 
to attend, but he was not asked to speak until six weeks after Mr. 
Everett had been invited to deliver the “oration.” There was 
some question in the minds of the Committee whether Lincoln 
could be trusted to deliver an adequate address on such a “grave 
and solemn occasion as that of the memorial services.” On No- 
vember 2, 1863—the dedication was to take place on November 
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19th—David Wills of Gettysburg, President of the Board, for- 
mally wrote to Lincoln in part as follows: 

“These grounds will be consecrated and set apart to this sacred 
purpose by appropriate ceremonies on Thursday, the 19th inst. 
Hon. Edward Everett will deliver the oration. I am authorized 
by the governors of the different States to invite you to be present, 
and to participate in these ceremonies, which will doubtless be 
very imposing and solemnly impressive. It is the desire that, 
after the oration, you, as Chief Executive of the nation, formally 
set apart these grounds to their sacred use by a few appropriate 
remarks.” 

At the same time Mr. Wills also invited the President to be his 
guest at his home. It will be readily understood, therefore, that 
Lincoln had little time in which to prepare even the “few appro- 
priate remarks” that were expected of him. This was especially 
true in view of the many matters of overwhelming importance 
that were pressing upon him from all quarters with the eyes of 
the entire country upon him. Furthermore, this was to be his 
first unofficial pronouncement since the beginning of the war. 

When and where did Lincoln prepare the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, destined in after years to be given the superlative praise of 
being “the supreme masterpiece of the English language”? There 
are numerous legends concerning it. One of the most popular 
has it that the President wrote the Address on a scrap of paper 
while en route to Gettysburg, but all the evidence is against such 
an assumption. “There is neither record evidence nor well 
founded tradition,” writes John G. Nicolay, Lincoln’s secretary 
and biographer, “that Mr. Lincoln did any writing or made any 
notes on the journey between Washington and Gettysburg.” 
The first page of the first draft is written in ink on the stationery 
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of the Executive Mansion. The second page is written in pencil 
on ordinary foolscap paper with ruled lines. It is interesting to 
observe that the second page of the first draft, the entire second 
copy and the second Inaugural Address, written nearly two 
years later, are written on the same paper, all bearing the same 
watermark. This paper was apparently used at the White House 
during Lincoln’s administration. It is a fair assumption, there- 
fore, that Lincoln, not having completed his address before leaving 
Washington and in anticipation of working upon it after reaching 
Gettysburg, took a few sheets of paper with him. 

Mr. Wills relates that at about nine o’clock on the night of the 
18th the President sent for him and asked him what was expected 
of him. The President was seated, Mr. Wills says, and had some 
paper before him evidently in preparation for writing. After 
explaining the part that he was to take in the proceedings 
on the following day, Wills left him. At about ten o’clock 
Lincoln sent for Wills again and asked him where Seward was. 
Upon being informed that the Secretary of State was at the home 
of a neighbor, Lincoln, accompanied by Wills, called on Seward 
and remained with him for an hour. It is known to have been 
Lincoln’s custom to consult Seward on his public utterances. 
Wills noted that both when going to call on Seward and when 
returning, the President carried in his hand some of the writing 
paper he had seen in his room. 

On the following morning, after breakfast, Nicolay, the Presi- 
dent’s secretary, called on him “to report for duty, and remained 
with the President while he finished writing the Gettys- 
burg Address, during the short leisure he could utilize for this 
purpose before being called to take his place in the procession, 
which was announced on the program to move promptly at ten 
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o’clock.” The first draft of the Address, together with the sec- 
ond, reposes in the Library of Congress, the gift of the children 
of John Hay, Lincoln’s assistant secretary. Although Nicolay 
states that the second draft or revised copy of the Address was 
made by Lincoln a few days after his return to Washington, it 
appears more likely that it was written on the morning of the 
day of the dedication and that it was this second autograph copy 
which Lincoln held in his hand when he delivered the Address. 

As the weeks passed, the country began to take increased interest 
in his remarks at Gettysburg and requests came to him for auto- 
graph copies. One came from Mr. Wills, who requested the 
“original manuscript of the dedicatory remarks made by you here - 
last Thursday. We desire them,” he wrote, “to be placed with 
the correspondence and other papers connected with the project.” 
Mr. Wills later said that he never received the copy. In January 
following, Mr. Everett wrote to Lincoln, stating that he had 
promised to give the original manuscript of his oration to Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish, head of a committee of the Metropolitan Fair 
which was to be held in New York City for the benefit of 
wounded soldiers. “It would add very greatly to its value if I 
could bind up with it the manuscript of your dedicatory remarks, 
if you have preserved it,” Mr. Everett wrote. In compliance with 
this request, Lincoln wrote: “I send herewith the manuscript of 
my remarks at Gettysburg, which, with my note to you of Novem- 
ber 2oth, you are at liberty to use for the benefit of our soldiers, 
as you have requested.” This copy, with his own oration, Mr. 
Everett had bound and in his own hand carefully indexed it and 
wrote the title page. The volume was sold at the Fair to an 
uncle of the Hon. Henry W. Keyes, United States Senator from 
New Hampshire, in whose family it has remained for sixty-six 
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years, until it was reluctantly relinquished to me a few months 
ago. It is the first manuscript of the great Address to fall into 
the hands of collector or dealer. 

At the request of George Bancroft, the historian, two other 
autograph copies of the Address were made by Lincoln for repro- 
duction in facsimile for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fair held in 
Baltimore in April, 1864. Because the first copy was not tran- 
scribed as desired, the President prepared another copy. These 
two manuscripts remained in the possession of the persons who- 
acquired them at the time they were written and passed to their 
descendants. The five manuscripts to which I have alluded are 
the only extant autograph copies of the Gettysburg Address made 
by Lincoln. The first two drafts differs slightly in the wording, 
though not in substance, from the other four copies. In the first 
draft, for example, that part of the second paragraph which reads, 
“We have come to dedicate a portion of it, as a final resting place 
for those who died here, that the nation might live. This we 
may, in all propriety do,’ was later changed to read: “We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this.” The 
words, “under God” are omitted from the first two drafts, having 
been inserted for the first time in the copy which I possess and 
which is therefore the first autograph manuscript made by 
Lincoln of the Address as it is now known, in what is now the 
accepted standard version. The stenographic reports of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the time conform substantially to the revised 
version. As Lincoln delivered the Address from memory, al- 
though he held the prepared copy in his hand, the interpolations 
were probably the result of momentary inspiration. 
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What is the commercial value of this manuscript? Who shall 
say? No American manuscript of equal interest or importance 
has thus far come into the market-place. What shall it be com- 
pared with? With a transcript of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in the hand of Jefferson? With the manuscript of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address? But these are permanently locked in 
institutional collections forever beyond the reach of the individual 
collector. Certainly it seems reasonably conservative to regard 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address as the most valuable, the most 
important American manuscript that is now or is ever likely to 
come within the range of even the wealthiest collector’s powers 
of acquisition. 

It has been said that the phrase “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people” was borrowed by Lincoln. Variations 
of the phrase have been traced to several sources, the earliest 
known being that of Cleon, the Athenian, in 430 s.c. It is next 
found in William Wirt’s “Life of Patrick Henry,” in 1818, where 
the words “a government of the people by the people” are used. 
In his memorable reply to Hayne, Webster said, “It is, sir, the 
People’s Constitution, the People’s Government; made for the 
People; made by the People; and answerable to the People.” 
Chief Justice Marshall used similar language in one of his opinions 
in 1819, as did also President Monroe in a message to Congress 
in the following year. 

One of Lincoln’s biographers, Jesse W. Weik, in an article in 
The Outlook in 1913, relates that, when he assisted William H. 
Herndon, close friend, law partner and biographer of Lincoln, in 
removing the vast store of papers that had accumulated in his 
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office, he encountered a package on the top of which was written 
in Lincoln’s hand, “When you can’t find it anywhere else, look 
into this.” Therein he found a pamphlet containing an address 
by Theodore Parker, delivered in 1858, one passage of which read 
as follows: “Democracy is direct self-government, over all the peo- 
ple, for all the people, by all the people.” “Evidently this expres- 
sion,’ Mr. Weik says, “had caught Mr. Lincoln’s attention, for the 
paragraph in which it occurs he had encircled with pencil marks 
—an indication of his approval, or, at least, his deep interest in it.” 
The fact is that the phrase “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people” wholly epitomizes the character of the 
government under which we live. It was the cornerstone of 
Lincoln’s political philosophy. It doubtless suggested itself to 
him, as it had done to others, as the most comprehensive defini- 
tion of our Constitution. His use of the phrase in the Gettysburg 
Address was the natural culmination of the thought that preceded 
it. He used the words here as no one else had used them before 
and as he himself had done on another occasion. In his special 
session message to Congress, July 4, 1861, he said, “This issue 
embraces more than the fate of these United States. It presents 
to the whole family of man the question whether a constitutional ° 
republic, or democracy—a government of the people by the same 
people—can or cannot maintain its territorial integrity against its 
own domestic foes. It presents the question whether discontented 
individuals ... can... break up their government, and thus 
practically put an end to free government upon the earth.” 
That “government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth,” was Lincoln’s immovable pur- 
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pose throughout the war. In the Gettysburg Address he summa- 
rized the basic principle upon which the government was founded, 
namely, that “all men are created equal,” and that we were then 
“engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived . . . can long endure.” THe not only dedi- 
cated the battlefield of Gettysburg to the cause of the war, and 
to the memory of those who there “gave the last full measure of 
devotion,” but he dedicated the entire people to the principle of 
free government and political equality among men—to what he, 
at another time, declared to be “the last best hope on earth.” 
The Gettysburg Address is the more remarkable when it is 
reflected that it consists of but ten sentences, 272 words, of 
which 203 are words of one syllable. Horace Greeley said of 
the Address: “I doubt that our national literature contains a 
finer gem than that little speech at the Gettysburg celebration, 
November 19, 1863, . . . after the close of Mr. Everett’s classic 
but frigid oration.” And Charles Sumner actually ranked the 
Gettysburg Address as of more importance than the Battle of 
Gettysburg itself. “That speech, uttered at the field of Gettys- 
burg,” he said, “and now sanctified by the martyrdom of its 
author, is a monumental act. In the modesty of his nature he 
said ‘the world will little note, nor long remember what we say 
here; but it can never forget what they did here.” He was mis- 
taken. The world at once noted what he said, and will never 
cease to remember it. The battle itself was less important than 
the speech. Ideas are always more than battles.” Goldwin Smith, 
distinguished English publicist, said, “Not a sovereign in Europe, 
however trained from the cradle for state pomps, and however 
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prompted by statesmen and courtiers, could have uttered himself 
more regally than did Lincoln at Gettysburg.” If the Gettysburg 
Address were his only legacy to posterity, it would justly entitle 
Lincoln to a foremost place in the pantheon of immortals. 
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A CoNSIDERATION OF THE AUTOGRAPHS OF THE PRESIDENTS FROM WASHING- 
TON TO Hoover, INcLusive, THEIR RevativeE Rarity AND PRoFUSION, THE 
CHARACTER OF THEIR HANDWRITINGS AND THEIR VALUES IN VARIOUS 
Forms. 


“Tue Presidency of this Republic is the greatest political office 
known among men. Whether merit or geographical location, 
whether luck or accident has elevated them to that high office— 
and in the election of most of them there was something of 
each and all—the Presidents and their careers are well worth 
studying. Taken all in all, they will bear comparison with any 
line of monarchs or statesmen that ever lived in any age or 
country. They were all men of high character in this important 
station, of broad patriotism and unimpeachable integrity. At 
least four of them wrote their names on the scanty lists of im- 
mortals.” So spoke Champ Clark, who, had it not been for the 
opposition of William Jennings Bryan, might himself have been 
numbered among the Presidents. 

As an account of the lives of the Presidents of the United 
States is in fact a history of the nation, so a judiciously selected 
collection of autographs of the Presidents reflects the story of 
America from the establishment of the Federal Government, 
and even before, to the present day. It is the most appropriate 
and therefore justly the most popular group of autographs among 
American collectors. 
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Fortunately, the autographs of none of the Presidents are par- 
ticularly rare and as they may be had in a variety of forms and 
a wide range of value, from mere signatures to letters of great 
historic import, they are not only within reach of collectors of 
modest means, but they also offer plenty of scope for the 
acquisitiveness of the most ambitious. I have learned from long 
experience that the desires of collectors invariably converge on 
the more important autographs. Letters or documents having 
little of interest in their contents are not much more than signa- 
tures, and they soon give place in the collector’s esteem to letters 
of real significance. And the sooner the collector graduates to this 
latter group the more satisfaction will he derive from his hobby. 

Because of the great range in their value, because they are the 
most sought-after of American autographs and because it is on 
this group that the attention of new collectors is invariably fo- 
cused, I venture to append a glossary of the Presidents and their 
autographs which will serve, I hope, to convey an idea of the 
relative scarcity, interest, desirability and value of Presidential 
autographs in their varying forms. And be it remembered that 
I am writing as of the end of 1929, and that, like the man who 
compiles time-tables, I am not responsible for subsequent changes 
in schedule. Such changes are certain to be upward. 

GrorcE WasHINcTOoN: First President; born, 1732; died, 1799; 
President, 1789-1797. He was a prolific letter writer. Thousands 
of letters and documents in his handwriting are extant, but de- 
spite this fact the number of his autographs available to col- 
lectors is yearly decreasing with a resultant steady increase in 
value. The Washington Papers, which were purchased by the 
Government in 1834 and 1849, and which are now in the Library 
of Congress, fill no less than 302 royal folio volumes. In addition 
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AUTOGRAPHS OF THE PRESIDENTS 





to these there are 36 volumes of original diaries, 32 volumes of 
record letter books, 58 volumes of accounts and miscellany, and 
44 volumes of what are known as the Varick Transcripts, mak- 
ing a total of 472 volumes in the entire collection. In “The Writ- 
ings of George Washington,” edited by Worthington C. Ford, 
more than 2,000 Washington letters appear and probably far 
more than that number are unrecorded in the possession of pri- 
vate individuals and collectors. 

Surveys of land made during his seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth years are not uncommon, but as they are disappearing 
in private collections the diminishing supply steadily increases 
their value. Ten years ago one of these surveys could be picked up 
for $150. Two years ago I sold a group of ten of them for $2,500. 
To-day any one of them is very moderately priced at $500 and 
some have fetched much more than that in the auction room. 
Many of these surveys were made by Washington for his friend 
and neighbor, Lord Fairfax, who owned extensive tracts of land 
in Western Virginia and Ohio. 

Letters written by Washington during the pre-Revolutionary 
phase of his career are much scarcer than those of the Revolu- 
tionary period and afterwards. Holograph letters written during 
the Revolution are not often met with, since at that time Wash- 
ington dictated most of his correspondence to his numerous aides. 

The collector will note an unusual change in the character of 
Washington’s handwriting dating from his 25th year. The 
chirography of the earlier period is small and precise and pos- 
sesses few of the characteristics which distinguish the magnifi- 
cent, bold and legible hand of his mature years—the unwavering, 
fluent, symmetrical style which, once familiar to the collector, 
can never be forgotten. Washington’s was probably the most 
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splendid handwriting among the Presidents. The neophyte col- 
lector meeting the prim “Go. Washington” identifying the survey 
finds it difficult at first to accept it as authentic. Very rarely did 
Washington use his full name when signing a letter or document. 
He employed the full name, George Washington, only when it 
occurred in the body of a legal document, such as a deed, many 
of which he drew up himself. Values: A.L.S., $350 upwards; 
LS., $200 upwards; D.S., $150 upwards; all moderately plentiful. 

Joun Apams: Second President; born, 1735; died, 1826; Presi- 
dent, 1797-1801. The autograph of the elder Adams is the rarest 
of the first eight Presidents, whose combined terms of office ex- 
tended over a period of fifty-two years, 1789-1841. Although he 
was actively in public life for nearly forty years, full autograph 
letters by him are scarce, as are documents signed by him as 
President. This is traceable in part to the fact that he occupied 
the Presidential chair for only one term, whereas his predecessor 
Washington and his immediate successors, Jefferson, Madison 
and Monroe, served two terms each. 

Adams’ handwriting is plain, free from flourish, somewhat 
labored, but very legible. Yet, while it retained these character- 
istics throughout his life, it nevertheless underwent an interesting 
change as his career broadened and, later, narrowed. At the 
period of the Revolution his writing is quite small, even a bit 
crabbed, but it gradually increases in size until, as President, the 
characters are unusually large, almost as enthusiastically mag- 
nified as a schoolboy’s. After his return to private life the form 
decreases somewhat in size and evolves finally into the palsied 
hand of his last years, of which examples are occasionally met 
with. Values: A.L.S., $150 upwards; L.S., $50 upwards; D.S., $50 
upwards; all scarce as above. 
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Tuomas JEFFERSON: Third President; born, 1773; died, 1826; 
President, 1801-1809. Jefferson’s autograph is common in all 
forms. Only letters of the Revolutionary War period and before 
may be properly considered scarce. As in the case of Washing- 
ton, though with less frequency, land surveys and plans drawn 
up by Jefferson are sometimes met with. He wrote a small, very 
legible hand that varied little throughout his life. Punctuation 
is generally eschewed. It was his habit to write his signature in 
much larger characters than those of the body of the letter. This 
is such a marked characteristic that those unfamiliar with the 
fact often mistake letters entirely written by him for letters 
merely signed. Another feature of Jefferson’s calligraphy is the 
absence of capitals. He usually began his sentence with a small 
letter. Values: A.L.S., $75 upwards; L.S., $35 upwards; D.S., 
$20 upwards; all plentiful. 

James Mapison: Fourth President; born, 1751; died, 1836; 
President, 1809-1817. His letters are fairly plentiful, although 
not nearly so much so as those of his predecessor, Jefferson, or 
his successor, Monroe. Madison wrote a small, angular, easily- 
read hand, devoid of flourish. The signature differs in no respect 
from the body of the manuscript, proof, it is said, that its author 
was not given to affectation. During his declining, enfeebled years 
his vivacious wife, the celebrated Dolly Madison, wrote many of 
his letters and these he signed in a labored, print-like hand. 
Values: A.L.S., $35 upwards; L.S., $20 upwards; D.S., $10 up- 
wards; the first two groups fairly plentiful, the last very common. 

James Monroe: Fifth President; born, 1758; died, 1831; Presi- 
dent, 1817-1825. Monroe’s autograph is very plentiful in all its 
forms. His chirography is in keeping with his character—com- 
pact, rugged. Letters written during the Revolution, when he 
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was serving as a lieutenant and captain, are seldom encountered, 
but from that time on, beginning with his entrance into politics 
and until his death, his autographic productions were numerous. 
Values: A.L.S., $25 upwards; L.S., $15 upwards; D.S., $10 up- 
wards; the first two groups common, the last very common. 

Jorn Quincy Apams: Sixth President; born, 1767; died, 1848; 
President, 1825-1829. His autograph is plentiful in all forms. 
He wrote a small, round, very distinct hand, notable for its regu- 
larity—a veritable model of pre-Spencerian preciseness. The let- 
ters written while on his foreign missions are remarkable for 
their exquisite neatness, excelled only by Washington’s in this 
respect. In later life, enfeebled by age, his handwriting became 
unsteady, but the beauty of his letters persisted to the end. Let- 
ters of the younger Adams written during the Presidential period 
are somewhat scarcer than those written at other periods of his 
life, due in part to the fact that he was the second of the first 
five Presidents to serve but one term. He was the only President 
who ever published a volume of verse, and one occasionally comes 
upon a poem in his autograph. Values: A.L.S., $35 upwards; 
L.S., $15 upwards; D.S., $10 upwards; all plentiful. 

Anprew Jackson: Seventh President; born, 1767; died, 1845; 
President, 1829-1837. The forcefulness of Jackson’s character is 
evident in his virile handwriting. His crude, bold penmanship 
is somehow just what one would expect of him. It is 
characteristic of energy and spirit. Though often written 
hastily it is usually legible and generally picturesque. Letters 
of the period before and during the War of 1812 are scarce. From 
that time on, however, his autograph is quite plentiful. As in 
the case of most of the early Presidents, documents signed by him 
are common. Times have changed. In those days almost every 
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scrap of official paper, the commission of every Federal appointee, 
land grants and hundreds of documents of similar insignificance 
received not only the scrutiny, but also the signature of the Presi- 
dent. In time Jackson, realizing the necessity of curtailing this 
practice, delegated his signatory power to a secretary. To-day 
such documents are signed by the heads of the various govern- 
mental departments and bureaus and it is because of this fact 
that documents signed by the Presidents of the past forty years 
are scarcer than the D.S. of earlier Presidents. Values: A.LS., 
$35 upwards; L.S., $15 upwards; D.S., $10 upwards; all fairly 
plentiful. 

Martin Van Buren: Eighth President; born, 1782; died, 1862; 
President, 1837-1841. From the point of view of chirography, 
the letters of Martin Van Buren are probably the most uninter- 
esting of Presidential autographs. His was an unattractive, free- 
running scrawl that never yielded to improvement. Nor was he 
for that matter a very interesting correspondent. Most of the 
hundreds of his letters that have passed through my hands have 
been colorless communications. Perhaps this justifies the con- 
ception of Van Buren as a cautious and evasive politician. Letters 
of the Presidential period are somewhat scarcer than those dating 
from other periods of his life, but from his home, Lindenwald, 
on the east bank of the Hudson, to which he retired after the 
Presidency, he made up for any previous scarcity by carrying 
on a voluminous correspondence. Values: A.L.S., $20 upwards; 
LS., $10 upwards; D.S., $10 upwards; all common. 

Wiiuiam Henry Harrison: Ninth President; born, 1773; died, 
1841; President, March 4, 1841, to April 4, 1841. To the collector, 
Harrison’s autograph is one of the most interesting of the Presi- 
dential group owing to the fact that he was the first President 
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to die in office. He fell ill a few days after his inauguration and 
died a month to the day after he took the oath of office. It is 
hardly necessary to observe, therefore, that there exists only a 
handful of Harrison’s autographs written during the brief period 
of his residence in the Executive Mansion. Harrison’s letters 
even of the pre-Presidential period are scarce. A soldier in the 
field most of his life, he was never a voluminous letter writer. 
However, turning to politics at an age when most men turn to 
the easy-chair, he wrote during the four or five years immediately 
preceding his election to the Presidency a considerable number 
of letters—but not so many as to prevent his autograph from 
being one of the rarest of the Presidents. The autograph of 
William Henry Harrison dated during his Presidency is the rara 
avis of Presidential items. I doubt if there survive more than a 
dozen of them written during the month that intervened between 
his inauguration and his death. I have seen but two documents 
of that period and a signature cut from a document—never a 
letter. 

The scarcity of Harrison’s autograph of Presidential date ren- 
ders the completion of what is known as a “White House set” 
a difficult if not an impossible task. With the single exception 
of Harrison, letters of the Presidential period of all the Presidents 
are obtainable. It is the custom to compromise on a letter of 
Harrison written during the Presidential campaign or a letter 
referring in some way to the Presidency. I have had several such 
letters—written in a rough, virile hand, not unlike Jackson’s. 
Values: A.L.S., $100 upwards; L.S., $75 upwards; D.S., $50 up- 
wards; all scarce. 

Joun Tyzer: Tenth President; born, 1790; died, 1862; Presi- 
dent, 1841-1845. The scarcity of Harrison’s autograph is refresh- 
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ingly relieved by the comparative plenitude of that of his suc- 
cessor. Tyler was the first Vice-President to reach the Presidential 
chair through the death of the President. Before his Presidency, 
during it and afterwards, his autograph is very plentiful, with 
the single exception of the period of the Civil War. Letters 
written at that time seem to be quite scarce. Tyler took an active 
part in the Secessionist movement, was a delegate to the Con- 
federate Provisional Congress of 1861, and was elected a delegate 
to the Confederate Congress, but died before it assembled. 

The same curious transition noted in John Adams’ autograph 
is evident in Tyler’s. Its early form is a small, careful, round, 
even prim hand. Later it grows vigorous, and by the time the 
Presidential autographs appear it is large, forceful and command- 
ing. Perhaps the Presidency does that to a man’s handwriting. 
Values: A.L.S., $25 upwards; L.S., $10 upwards; D.S., $10 up- 
wards; all fairly plentiful. 

James K. Porx: Eleventh President; born, 1795; died, 1849; 
President, 1845-1849. There was a time when Polk’s autographs 
were numerous, but the available supply has been gradually ab- 
sorbed by collectors and he may now be properly ranked among 
the scarce Presidents. This applies both to his letters and docu- 
ments. Although he left a goodly number of political papers, a 
large percentage of them has been removed from the market 
and their value correspondingly enhanced. He wrote a small, 
round, scrupulous, almost decorative hand, characterized some- 
what by artificiality. He usually embellished his signature with 
an elaborate paraph. There is little variation in his handwriting 
throughout his life. Values: A.L.S., $50 upwards; L.S., $25 up- 
wards; D.S., $25 upwards; all scarce. 

ZACHARY TayLor: Twelfth President; born, 1784; died, 1850; 
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President, March 5, 1849, to July 9, 1850. Until recently, Taylor 
shared with Johnson and McKinley the distinction of being the 
rarest of the Presidents in holograph letters. The election of 
Harding somewhat changed the situation. But Taylor was and 
still is rare in L.S. and D.S. as well as in A.L.S., which is not 
true of Johnson, McKinley or Harding. The reason for this is 
obvious. He enlisted in the Army in 1808 and served continu- 
ously up to the time of his nomination. The fact that he spent 
the greater part of his life as a soldier accounts to some extent 
for the scarcity of his letters. If he had been a lawyer and states- 
man, as were Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, he might have 
been a more profuse correspondent, but he had no “paramount 
issues” that he could not handle with a regiment or two of in- 
fantry, and his constituents were compelled by virtue of his rank 
to yield him the right of way. With him the sword was mightier 
than the pen. 

Taylor was not a facile penman. He wrote a heavy hand and 
seldom blotted his writing, the lavishly applied ink corroding 
the paper through the years. His consumption of ink was con- 
siderable, as is evident from a glance at any of his letters, prac- 
tically all of which were written with a broad quill. Taking pen 
in hand was to Taylor a serious and protracted business. I have 
had many of his letters six to eight pages in length—verbose, 
rambling, but generally interesting. But they hardly bear out the 
implied laconicism of “Old Rough and Ready.” 

His Presidential letters for the most part were written by his 
secretaries, consequently holographs of that period are scarce. He 
died in office fifteen months after his inauguration. Values: 
ALS., $150 upwards; L.S., $75 upwards; D.S., $50 upwards; 
all scarce. 
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Mittarp Fittmore: Thirteenth President; born, 1800; died, 
1874; President, July 9, 1850, to March 4, 1853. Fillmore died | 
at seventy-four, surviving his Presidency by twenty-one years, and 
he produced an abundance of autographs. His handwriting is a 
clear, straightforward, legible script, unmarked by mannerisms 
or eccentricities. Usually his letters are distinguished by their 
lack of interest. An average run of twenty-five will yield only 
one or two of special note. Of the hundreds of his letters that 
have passed through my hands I recall but one really vivid com- 
munication. In this, with singular eloquence and apparently 
much satisfaction, he declined a renomination to the Presidency. 
Three years of office had robbed it of its glamour. Values: A.LS., 
$15 upwards; L.S., $10 upwards; D.S., $10 upwards; all plentiful. 

FRANKLIN Pierce: Fourteenth President; born, 1804; died, 1869; 
President, 1853-1857. His chirography, unlike the man, is char- 
acterized by flourish and ostentation. One is conscious of a pre- 
dominance of upward and downward strokes in his large, angu- 
lar handwriting, his pothooks forming a sort of calligraphic 
fantasy. His autographs are neither so plentiful as those of his 
predecessor, Fillmore, and his successor, Buchanan, nor so scarce 
as those of some of the other Presidents of the pre-Civil War 
period, such as Harrison, Polk or Taylor. Values: A.L.S., $20 
upwards; L.S., $10 upwards; D.S., $10 upwards; all moderately 
plentiful. 

James BucHanan: Fifteenth President; born, 1791; died, 1868; 
President, 1857-1861. Buchanan’s letters are among the most 
attractive autographically of the Presidential group. They are 
legible, graceful, the size and formation of the characters most 
artistic and, on the whole, his letters are interesting in content, 
products of a long and shrewd stewardship in public life. In all 
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forms his autograph is plentiful. Values: A.L.S., $10 upwards; 
L.S., $5 upwards; D.S., $5 upwards; all plentiful. 

AprAHAM LIncoLn: Sixteenth President; born, 1809; died, 
1865; President, 1861 to April 14, 1865. Lincoln’s handwriting is 
typical of the man—rugged, virile, unpretentious, suggesting 
strength and simplicity. Terse, never verbose, the average Lin- 
coln letter says more in ten lines than most other Presidential 
letters say in fifty. Yet Lincoln was a prolific letter writer, as 
the great number of his published and unpublished letters attest. 
The high value that attaches to them is due primarily to the 
widespread interest in the life and works of the Great Emanci- 
pator, to the desire of the beginner, as well as the veteran col- 
lector, to acquire his autographs, and finally to the ever-growing 
proportion of them vanishing permanently into public archives. 

It is a question whether Lincoln’s autograph of the Presidential 
period is scarcer than of the years before. I am inclined to believe 
it is not, although more of the latter have appeared in the market. 
Legal documents drawn up and signed by him during the years 
of his practice at the Illinois Bar, once quite plentiful, have be- 
come scarce in recent years. These documents are almost in- — 
variably signed by him with the name of one of the law firms of 
which he was a partner—the first of which was Stuart and Lin- 
coln, the second Logan and Lincoln and the third, and most 
famous, Lincoln and Herndon. Documents of this last partner- 
ship are the most desirable. 

With rare exceptions Lincoln always signed his letters “A. 
Lincoln.” The full signature “Abraham Lincoln” appears only 
on official documents, proclamations, commissions and other for- 
mal papers of the Presidential period. Due to the fact that he 
signed so many thousands of official documents, this form of 
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signature is the more common, the general belief to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Values: A.L.S., $250 upwards; L.S., $100 up- 
wards; A.D.S., $150 upwards; D.S., $75 upwards; all moderately 
plentiful. 

ANDREW JoHNsoN: Seventeenth President; born, 1808; died, 
1875; President, 1865-1869. Johnson, the tailor who became Presi- 
dent, did not learn to write until he grew to manhood. His 
devoted wife was his tutor. Not long ago an arithmetic and 
spelling book of the type in use in primary grades which was 
used by Johnson while in the White House came to light. These 
facts undoubtedly explain to some extent the scarcity of his let- 
ters. Johnson wrote a somewhat labored, angular hand that 
was not conducive to facile penmanship. Until quite recently, 
when Harding, the rare President of the typewriter era, chal- 
lenged his supremacy, Johnson was regarded as the rarest of the 
Presidents in full A.L.S. The collector should study his Johnson 
autographs carefully. The son, Andrew Johnson, Jr., who fre- 
quently acted as the President’s secretary, wrote a similar hand. 
His letters have at times passed as those of the senior Johnson. 

Documents signed by Johnson during the Presidency are mod- 
erately plentiful. Another word of caution: Johnson was the 
first President to adopt the rubber stamp in signing official papers, 
and so good was the substitute that these facsimiles frequently 
pass muster for pen-written autographs. Values: A.L.S., $150 
upwards; L.S., $35 upwards; D.S.; $20 upwards; the first very 
rare, the second moderately plentiful, the third plentiful. 

Utysszes S. Grant: Eighteenth President; born, 1822; died, 
1885; President, 1869-1877. His letters of pre-Civil War days are 
rare, due doubtless to his obscurity at that time. During the 
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Civil War, however, he produced a large quantity of autograph 
material in the form of dispatches, orders, and the like. The 
production curve falls off during his Presidency. He wrote a 
free-flowing, angular hand which is quite legible and empty of 
ostentation and decorative flourishes, a handwriting characteris- 
tic of the man. Values: A.L.S., $35 upwards; L.S., $15 upwards; 
D.S., $10 upwards; all plentiful. 

RuTuHERForD B. Hayes: Nineteenth President; born, 1822; died, 
1893; President, 1877-1881. His letters, written in a small, 
scratchy, somewhat feminine hand are perhaps the most plentiful 
of all Presidential autographs. Values: A.L.S, $10 upwards; 
L.S., $5 upwards; D.S., $5 upwards; all very common. 

James A. Garrietp: Twentieth President; born, 1831; died, 
1881; President, March 4, 1881, to September 19, 1881. Garfield’s 
letters are scarce; during the brief period of his Presidency they 
are very rare. Those available are usually of the Civil War and 
pre-Presidential period. He wrote few letters during the four 
months of his Presidency prior to the attempt on his life which 
proved fatal more than two months later. His penmanship 
was fine and fluent, the characters beautifully rounded and 
legible. 

In the year preceding his election Garfield employed a secre- 
tary who took pains to cultivate a similar style of handwriting. 
That his secretary’s letters were intended to pass for the writing 
of the candidate is evident from the fact that he deliberately 
simulated Garfield’s habit of running words together in the body 
of the letter, an unusual characteristic. Such letters, actually 
L.S., frequently pass for A.L.S. It is well to be on the watch for 
them. Values: A.LS., $35 upwards; L.S., $20 upwards; D.S., 
$20 upwards; the first two moderately scarce, the last scarce. 
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Cuester A. ArtHur: Twenty-first President; born, 1830; died, 
1886; President, September 21, 1881, to March 4, 1885. He wrote, . 
in a bold, open style, a large, striking hand in which are com- 
bined strong shading and delicacy of touch. His full autograph 
letters are among the scarcest in the Presidential series. Seldom 
did he write a letter of more than a page or two in length, and 
few apparently of historical import. Owing to a profusion of 
documents signed by Arthur while Collector of the Port of New 
York his autograph in documentary form is plentiful. Presi- 
dential documents, however, are moderately scarce. Values: 
A.LS., $75 upwards; L.S., $15 upwards; D.S., $10 upwards; the 
first very scarce, the second and third plentiful. 

Grover CLEVELAND: Twenty-second and twenty-fourth Presi- 
dent; born, 1837; died, 1908; President, 1885-1889 and 1893-1897. 
One of the most virile of the Presidents, Grover Cleveland wrote 
a small, delicate, almost feminine script. The contents, however, 
seldom leave any doubt as to the masculinity of the author. His 
forceful, trenchant communications are almost always interesting. 
In all forms his autograph is common, for he lived to an old age 
and was in active touch with affairs to the end. Values: A.L.S., 
$25 upwards; L.S., $10 upwards; D.S., $10 upwards; all plentiful. 

BENJAMIN Harrison: Twenty-third President; born, 1833; died, 
1901; President, 1889-1893. Harrison’s letters are moderately 
scarce. The reserve which characterized his public life is appar- 
ent in them. He seldom wrote, and when he did it was usually 
briefly and with restraint. There is a resemblance between his 
style of penmanship and that of Cleveland’s, but Harrison’s is 
somewhat heavier. Values: A.L.S., $40 upwards; L.S., $10 up- 
wards; D.S., $15 upwards; the first scarce, the second fairly 
plentiful, the third moderately scarce. 
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Wiu1am McKintey: Twenty-fifth President; born, 1843; died, 
1901; President, 1897-September 14, 1901. In full autograph let- 
ters McKinley ranks with Taylor, Johnson and Harding as one 
of the rarest of the Presidents. He is the first of the Presidents 
the scarcity of whose letters may be attributed to the typewriter. 
Although both Cleveland and Harrison occasionally made use 
of the typewriter, they never employed it sufficiently to diminish 
their holographic output. But McKinley seems to have resorted 
to it with eager satisfaction. Typewritten letters signed by him 
are very common. The number of such letters which he dic- 
tated as Governor of Ohio and as a member of the House of 
Representatives in the eighties and ’nineties seems to stamp him 
as one of the first extensive users of the typewriter in public life. 
His early letters are signed “William McKinley, Jr.,” but the 
suffix was dropped just before he was nominated for the first 
term. His chirography is vigorous and forceful—at least these 
are the characteristics of his later letters. Those of an earlier 
period were written in a more restrained, a more precise hand. 
Values: A.L.S., $100 upwards; L.S., $10 upwards; D.S., $15 up- 
wards; the first very scarce, the second and third plentiful. 

THeroporE Roosevett: Twenty-sixth President; born, 1858; 
died, 1919; President, 1901-1909. One of the most popular of the 
Presidents, Roosevelt carried on a voluminous correspondence. It 
has been estimated that he dictated or wrote more than 150,000 
letters during his busy life. His typewritten letters are very 
common, but many of them have a unique value. It was Roose- 
velt’s custom to make marginal and interlined corrections and 
additions to his letters that were often quite as extensive as the 
original letters themselves. Such letters are on the border line 
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of holographs. Since the majority of his letters were typed, 
Roosevelt’s A.L.S. may be considered moderately scarce. 

Most of his manuscripts, with the exception of those of his last 
years, are in his own hand—a sprawling, immature style, which 
has been likened to that of a school-boy. Values: A-LS., $50 
upwards; L.S., $10 upwards; D.S., $20 upwards; the first mod- 
erately scarce; the second and third plentiful. 

Witt1am Howarp Tarr: Twenty-seventh President; born, 
1857; died, 1930; President, 1909-1913. Pictorially, his is one of 
the most attractive of Presidential handwritings. One of his 
single-page letters presents a most orderly and agreeable appear- 
ance, and in this respect his hand may be compared with Wash- 
ington’s, the younger Adams’ and Woodrow Wilson’s. Taft’s 
holograph letters are scarce despite his many years in public 
service. Of typewritten letters, however, there are plenty. Val- 
ues: A.L.S., $100 upwards; L.S., $10 upwards; D.S., $20 upwards; 
the first scarce, the second and third plentiful. 

Wooprow Wison: Twenty-eighth President; born, 1856; died, 
1924; President, 1913-1921. Were premiums to be awarded to 
the Presidents for beautiful calligraphy, Woodrow Wilson would 
surely be a formidable contender for first honors. His epistolary 
performance has hardly been equaled, certainly not surpassed 
by any other President. Although he served as President for 
eight years and is but recently dead, there is a great scarcity of 
full autograph letters of Wilson. Those that are available 
generally date from the period prior to his first inauguration. 
He wrote few A.L.S. while he was in the White House—at least, 
very few holographs of that period have made their appearance. 
Wilson was another early user of the typewriter, but he differed 
from other Presidents in that he operated it himself, even after 
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he reached the Presidency. As early as when he was a professor 
at Bryn Mawr in the late ’eighties he personally typed many of 
his letters. 

Commander Byrd, who was at one time attached to the Presi- 
dential yacht Mayflower, has told of observing President Wilson 
typing in his cabin on week-end cruises down the Potomac and 
of hearing the clatter of the keys well into the night. Some of 
his great war messages were products of his typewriter. I have 
been asked whether personally typed letters have not more signifi- 
cance and value than letters executed by a stenographer. Un- 
doubtedly, but the difference is not one to get excited over. 

As an author, as president of Princeton, as Governor of New 
Jersey and as President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson 
had a voluminous correspondence, and it is probable that his 
personal use of the typewriter is the chief reason why his holo- 
graph letters are not more plentiful. Rarest of all are the letters 
he wrote during the short period intervening between the expira- 
tion of his second term and his death. He signed very few letters 
then owing to his illness, and it is doubtful if he wrote any at 
all at that time in his own hand. Values: A.L.S., $150 upwards; 
L.S., $15 upwards; D.S., $20 upwards; the first very scarce, the 
second plentiful, the third moderately scarce. 

Warren G. Harpinc: Twenty-ninth President; born, 1865; 
died, 1923; President, March 4, 1921, to August 3, 1923. In his 
later years, particularly during his brief Presidency, Harding was 
not a liberal penman. Such autographs of that period as I 
have had were hastily written, careless, never very legible. His 
is the handwriting of a newspaper man or a busy executive. 
There is more form and precision in his early letters—those of 

the Marion Star days. The rarity of Harding’s holographs, 
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however, has been somewhat overstressed. It is true that few 
of them have thus far made their appearance. Of Taylor, 
Johnson and McKinley it may be said that most of the letters 
that they wrote have either come to light or else are irre- 
trievably lost, whereas time may unlock the vaults where many 
unknown Harding letters now repose. It is said that Mrs. Hard- 
ing destroyed a great part of the personal papers of the President 
following his death. 

On the other hand Harding was a nationally known newspaper 
man. He had many friends and must have written many letters. 
These are steadily coming into circulation—a quiet infiltration, 
as it were—but not yet in sufficient quantities to indicate whether 
their rarity will remain as definite as it is at present. I have had 
a dozen or more holograph letters of Harding since his death, 
but these, with two exceptions, were written before he became 
President. The rarity of Harding holographs of the Presidential 
period, the most important period in the autograph sense, cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. During the busy days of his two 
and a half years as chief executive, he wrote few letters in his 
own hand, and of these only a small number have made their 
appearance. In typed form his letters are plentiful both before 
and during his Presidency. Few documents signed by him as 
President are yet available, but this is not surprising—it holds 
true of all the recent Presidents. They will come out in time. 
Values: A.L.S., $250 upwards; L.S., $20 upwards; D.S., $35 up- 
wards; the first rare, the second plentiful, the third scarce. 

Carvin Coo.ice: Thirtieth President; born, 1872; President, 
1923-1929. Mr. Coolidge apparently uses a very fine pen, for he 
produces a scratchy scrawl that is at times far from easy to de- 
cipher. It is a style that did not readily lend itself to the cele- 
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brated economy program. A large sheet of White House 
stationery was barely sufficient for a dozen words, but he prob- 
ably balanced the budget in the end, because he wrote few let- 
ters, long or short. His early handwriting was much firmer 
and far more legible. The signature of Calvin Coolidge, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was clear and distinct. As President, the 
first name especially is frequently almost indecipherable. His 
holograph letters are very scarce, in the White House period as 
well as before, but typed letters are plentiful. Now and then a 
document signed by Coolidge as Governor of Massachusetts turns 
up, but very few of Presidential date have appeared. Values: 
A.L.S., $100 upwards; L.S., $20 upwards; D.S., $20 upwards; 
the first very scarce, the second plentiful, the third scarce. 

Hersert Hoover: Thirty-first President; born, 1874; President, 
1929-. It is too early to predict what place Herbert Hoover’s 
will occupy among Presidential autographs. Owing to his wide- 
spread activities and the many important public positions he has 
held, his autograph will undoubtedly be moderately plentiful 
in all forms. Thus far I have not seen many A.L.S. There seem 
to be many typewritten letters already on the market, however. 
His calligraphy is graceful and legible. Values: A.L.S., $100 
upwards; L.S., $20 upwards; D.S., $20 upwards; the first and 
third moderately scarce, the second moderately plentiful. 
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U ndoubtedly are 

T he most fascinating 

O f all collected things. 

G reat captains, statesmen, 

R_ ulers, poets live 

A nd breathe again, perpetuating their 

P ersonalities, in the faded sheets they once 
H eld and 

S igned 
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